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FOREWARD 


ultural Resource Inventory and 

Testing in the Salt Creek Pocket 
and Devils Lane Areas, Needles Dis- 
trict, Canyonlands National Park, is 
the first of a series of National Park Ser- 
vice monographs dealing with the historic 
and prehistoric cultural resources within 
the Rocky Mountain Region. This region is 
charged with the protection and interpreta- 
tion of valuable cultural remains on all 
Park Service lands within the states of 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Colorado. We must insure 
that these remains receive proper preserva- 
tion, study and interpretation. Part of our 
responsibility is to disseminate significant 
new data that results from scientific study 
of these resources. As a step towards fulfill- 
ing this latter obligation, I am pleased to 
present this first volume in an occasional 
series of publications on the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region’s past. 


This report was prepared by personnel 
from P-III Associates, Inc., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, under contract to the National 
Park Service and documents the 1985 
season’s work, the first of a multiyear ar- 
cheological inventory and site evaluation 
program in Canyonlands Nati~nal Park. 
While it is unusual to distribute the first 
year’s results of a multiyear program in so 
formal a manner, the data herein signifi- 
cantly revise canyonlands’ prehistory; it is 
important that this information be made 
available. 


Lorraine L. Mintzmyer 
Regional Director 
Rocky Mountain Region 


Mission: As the Nation’s principal conservation agency, the Department of the Interior 
has responsibility for most of our nationally-owned public lands and natural and cultural 
resources. This includes fostering wise use of our land and water resources, protecting our 
fish and wildlife, preserving the environmental and cultural values of our national parks 
and historical places, and providing for the enjoyment of life through outdoor recreation. 
The Department assesses our energy and minerui resources and works to assure that their 
development is in the best interests of all our reople. The Department also promotes the 
goals of the Take Pride in America campaign by encouraging stewardship and citizen 
responsibility for the public lands and promoting citizen participation in their care. The 
Department also has a major responsibility for American Indian reservation communities 
and for people who live in Island Territories under U.S. Administration. _NPS-D-111. 
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ABSTRACT 


7 document is the final technical re- 
port on the first phase of a multiyear 
cultural resource program conducted for 
the National Park Service in Canyonlands 
National Park. The purposes of this multi- 
year project are to gather information for 
upgrading the park interpretive program, 
increase the scientific understanding of 
Canyonlands prehistory and determine the 
research potential of extant collections and 
archeological records. The project is also in- 
tended to provide information for various 
management actions. The first year of 
work, which is reported in this document, 
involved an intensive pedestrian inventory 
of approximately 4500 acres in the Needles 
District of the park, limited testing at two 
sites to obtain chronological and subsis- 
tence information, formulation of a prelimi- 
nary research design to guide future 
investigations, and a cursory review of ex- 
isting collections to determine their nature 
and research potential. 

The pedestrian inventory of 4000 acres 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area and 500 
acres in the Devils Lane Area resulted in 
the identification and documentation of 142 
sites and 76 isolated finds. Most of the 
identifiable cultural materials are attribut- 
able to Archaic and Mesa Verde Anasazi 
peoples, though limited evidence of Fre- 
mont and Euroamerican utilization is also 
evident. Approximately half of the sites are 
limited activity loci that were used for 
lithic procurement, lithic reduction and tool 
manufacture. Other site types reflect more 


intensive utilization of the park .or a wider 
range of domestic and economic activities. 
A variety of rock art sites was also found 
which predictably exhibit Archaic, Anasazi 
and Fremont style figures and designs. 

The testing involved partial excavation 
of hearth features at two sites, one in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area and one in the Dev- 
ils Lane Area, and revealed that both were 
used during the Late Archaic period. The 
features contained macrofossils of nine and 
eight taxa, respectively, including various 
chenopods, grasses and trees. 

The research design formulated for the 
project addresses research questions in 
four major problem domains: Cultural Affil- 
iation and Chronology, Settlement Pat- 
terns, Environmental Adaptation and 
Cultural Interaction. The cursory evalua- 
tion of existing collections revealed that 
even though they are poorly provenienced, 
several interesting research questions in 
the four problem domains can be addressed 
through in-depth analyses conducted using 
modern techniques and research standards. 

Fieldwork and research conducted dur- 
ing the first year of this ongoing project 
has substantially altered some of the early 
interpretations regarding prehistoric occu- 
pation within the Canyonlands area. The 
project demonstrated the presence of a sub- 
stantial, but previously undocumented, 
Archaic occupation, and also showed that 
Fremont occupation of the Needles District 
was minimal, if it occurred at all. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


by Betsy L. Tipps 


n the spring, summer and fall of 1985, 

P-III Associates, Inc., conducted the 
first phase of a multiyear cultural resource 
program in Canyonlands National Park. 
This work consisted of preparing a re- 
search design to guide future work on pre- 
historic cultural resources in the park, 
intensively inventorying of 4500 areas in 
the Needles District, conducting limited 
testing at two sites and cursorily examin- 
ing existing park collections to ascertain 
their research potential. The project was 
conducted for the National Park Service 
under Contract CX 1200-4-A063 and con- 
stituted the first phase of the Canyonlands 
Archeological Project, a multiyear cultural 
resource program that includes inventory, 
collections research and limited testing. 

The Canyonlands Archeological Project 
being conducted by P-III Associates is part 
of a larger multidisciplinary research pro- 
gram that includes studies of the Late 
Quaternary (late Pleistocene and Holocene) 
geology and paleoenvironment, detailed 
rock art research, prehistoric ruins _stabili- 
zation, historic site studies and mitigative 
excavations. The environmental investiga- 
tions are being conducted by Northern 
Arizona University (e.g., Agenbroad 1986a), 
Native American Rock Art Research 
Associates is responsible for the rock art 
studies (e.g., Noxon and Marcus 1985) and 
Nickens and Associates is conducting the 


ruins stabilization (e.g., Chandler 1988; 
Chandler et al. 1986; Firor and Eininger 
1987; Metzger 1983; Metzger and Chandler 
1986). The investigation of historic sites is 
being undertaken by Western Historical 
Studies, Inc. Slightly earlier research, con- 
sisting of cultural resource inventory in 
Davis and Lavender canyons (Griffin 1984; 
Osborn et al. 1986) and mitigative excava- 
tions in Island-in-the-Sky, was undertaken 
by National Park Service personnel from 
the Midwest Archeological Center in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The ultimate purpose of this interdisci- 
plinary research program is to provide data 
for developing a strong, well-integrated, in- 
terpretive program that will enhance the 
average visitors’ park experience. In part, 
this goal will be achieved through the even- 
tual preparation of a multi-authored, popu- 
lar synthesis of Canyonlands’ past that 
incorporates information from all of the 
cultural resource and environmental 


studies (National Park ice 1984). In 
addition to fulfilling th ‘ement goal, 
each of the projects i d to gather 


scientific data that can ed to enhance 
the scientific understanding of Canyon- 
lands’ past. 

The objectives of the Canyonlands 
Archeological Project, which constitutes a 
large part of the interdisciplinary research 
program, are to (1) significantly strengthen 
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and upgrade the existing interpretive pro- 
gram concerning archeology, (2) increase 
the scientific understanding of Canyon- 
lands prehistory, (8) provide information 
for various management actions (Section 
106 compliance activities; National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places nominations; 
Resources Management Plans; and Envi- 
ronmental Assessments), and (4) determine 
the research potential of the extant collec- 
tions and the existing archeological data 
base. While it is recognized that Canyon- 
lands archeology is significant, there is 
only a general understanding of how and 
why it is significant. The National Park 
Service also needs good documentation to 
aid in its preservation efforts. 

The project objectives are to be accom- 
plished by (1) the preparation of a modifi- 
able research design to guide future 
investigations concerning prehistoric cul- 
tural resources in the park, (2) intensive 
inventory of selected areas that have high 
visitor impact, (3) intensive inventory of 
small areas for research purposes, (4) anal- 
ysis of existing survey and excavation re- 
cords and collections, and (5) limited 
testing to obtain chronological and subsis- 
tence information. 

The scope of work also requires that 
the project contribute to other aspects of 
the multidisciplinary research program by 
documenting localities of paleoenvironmen- 
tal significance (e.g., pack rat middens, 
paleosols, etc.), noting all rock art localities 
and performing preliminary assessments of 
stabilization needs at sites recorded during 
the survey. Management tasks required by 
the project include evaluating all sites re- 
corded by the survey for significance and 
eligibility to the National Register of His- 
toric Places, and updating and correcting 
the existing Canyonlands data base. 

Depending on funding, the National 
Park Service anticipates that the 
Canyonlands Archeological Project will con- 
tinue for four years. If funded, each of the 
tasks noted above will be carried out 
through subsequent years, with revision 
and expansion of the research design as 


knowledge about the park’s prehistory and 
paleoenvironment grows. Technical reports 
will be prepared at the end of each contract 
year summarizing the results of that year’s 
work and one final synthetic report will be 
prepared at the end of the project to accom- 
pany the popular synthesis prepared for 
visitors. 

This report documents the results of 
the first year’s field inventory and testing, 
and presents the initial version of the re- 
search design which will guide future cul- 
tural resource inventory during this 
multiyear project. A short summary of ex- 
isting collections and various management 
information is also provided. 

The contract requires that this and 
subsequent yearly reports be descriptive in 
nature and usable by park interpretive per- 
sonnel in addition to our professional 
peers. While the present report is intended 
to summarize and interpret the archeologi- 
cal data in a professional manner, the re- 
search design and data presentation are in 
some ways constrained by this mandate. 
Also, to reduce redundancy and increase 
cost efficiency, the National Park Service 
has requested that general overview infor- 
mation normally included in technical re- 
ports be eliminated from the yearly 
reports, and only included in the final syn- 
thetic report prepared at the end of the 
project. Chapter 2 therefore discusses the 
environmental setting and previous re- 
search as it directly pertains to the survey 
parcels, but the regional context of the 
project area is only briefly discussed. 


Location 


Canyonlands National Park is located 
in southeastern Utah, southwest of Moab, 
northwest of Monticello and east of 
Hanksville, Utah (Figure 1). The park 
straddles the confluence of the Colorado 
and Green rivers and covers portions of 
western San Juan and eastern Wayne and 
Garfield counties. It is subdivided into 
three districts. The Maze District lies west 
of the Green and Colorado rivers; the 
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Figure 1. Canyonlands National Park showing the districts and the locations of the 1985 


survey areas. 
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Needles District includes all of the park 
land east and southeast of the Colorado 
River. The area between the Colorado and 
Green rivers comprises Island-in-the-Sky. 
Although this multiyear research project 
may include analysis of data and collec- 
tions from all three districts, the first year 
of fieldwork was confined to two block 
areas in the Needles District. These areas 
are referred to as the Salt Creek Pocket 
and Devils Lane survey areas, respectively. 

The National Park Service selected the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area for inventory be- 
cause it needs to know more about (1) pre- 
historic human utilization in and around 
the Salt Creek Archeological District for 
management and interpretive purposes and 
(2) the nature and extent of cultural re- 
sources that could be indirectly affected by 
construction of the proposed nuclear waste 
dump on adjacent Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment property (Lindsay et al. 1984). The 
Devils Lane Area was chosen by P-III 
Associates after reviewing data gaps about 
Needles District prehistory and discussions 
with Needles District personnel about their 
management needs. Prior to the survey, the 
Devils Lane Area and indeed all of the 
Grabens was undocumented archeologi- 
cally, but known to have sites very differ- 
ent than those in the Salt Creek 
Archeological District and work was desir- 
able to determine the research potential of 
this area. 

The Salt Creek Pocket Area is a 
roughly square, 4000-acre block located 
east of the Squaw Butte Ranger Station 
near the eastern boundary of the Needles 
District (Figure 1). It covers lower Salt 
Creek where the wash first emerges from 
the canyon onto the gently sloping flats, as 
well as the dry sandy pockets or rock- 
rimmed coves east of the wash. The park 
boundary defines the northern and eastern 
limits of the survey area, with the western 
edge of the Salt Creek floodplain serving as 
the general western boundary. The south- 
ern extent of the survey area is defined by 
the north-facing cliff line that marks the 
southern boundary of Salt Creek Pocket 


and an arbitrary line extending due west to 
the western edge of the Salt Creek flood- 
plain (Figure 2). The Salt Creek Pocket 
Area lies in and adjacent to the Salt Creek 
Archeological District (Figure 1), a prop- 
erty listed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places because of its archeological 
value. 

The second survey parcel, referred to 
as the Devils Lane Area, is an elongate 
block located in the western portion of the 
Needles District in an area known as the 
Grabens. This 500-acre survey unit in- 
cludes the Devils Lane graben (the second 
easternmost in a series of named grabens), 
a portion of Butler Flat and the lower 
stretch of Chesler Canyon (Figure 3), a 
wide, moderately deep gorge that drains 
into Red Lake Canyon and eventually the 
Colorado River. The northern boundary of 
this survey area coincides with the north- 
ern end of the Devils Lane graben and the 
top of the Silver Stairs. The inventory area 
extends southwest between the vertical 
cliffs of the graben and ends at an arbi- 
trary boundary in Butler Flat, south of 
Chesler Canyon (Figure 3). Though it in- 
cludes portions of Butler Flat and Chesler 
Canyon, the entire survey parcel is named 
after Devils Lane, the most prominent geo- 
graphic feature. Legal locations of the two 
survey parcels are presented in Appendix 
A. 


The field inventory was conducted be- 
tween April 15 and May 20, 1985, by a 
crew of three to five individuals. The pe- 
destrian inventory resulted in the discovery 
and documentation of 142 prehistoric and 
historic sites and 76 isolated finds. With a 
total of 7.03 mi” surveyed, there are an av- 
erage of 20.2 sites and 10.8 isolated 
finds/mi? within the overall inventory area. 
A total of 101 archeological sites and 66 
isolated artifacts was recorded in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area resulting in an average 
density of 16.2 sites/mi2. The remaining 41 
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Figure 3. The Devils Lane Area. 





sites lie in the Devils Lane Area which 
an extrapolated average of 52.5 sites/mi“. 

The 142 sites recorded during the 
project represent 153 components, 15 
Archaic, 1 Basketmaker/Anasazi, 38 
Anasazi, 1 possible Fremont, 93 Aboriginal 
and 5 Euroamerican. The possible Fremont 
site consists of two Southern San Rafael 
Fremont Style anthropomorphs; these 
figures were not necessarily made by 
Fremont peoples, however, and could repre- 
sent imitation by the Anasazi or some 
other cultural group. 

Although most of the Archaic sites are 
undated within the long Archaic period, 
Early, Middle and Late Archaic sites were 
all identified. The Anasazi sites all appear 
to be the result of occupation by the Mesa 
Verde Anasazi with occupation concentrat- 
ing during Pueblo II-III but occurring from 
Basketmaker III through Pueblo III. The 
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five Euroamerican sites and components 
mostly relate to ranching activities and 
date to the late 1800s through the mid- 
1900s. 

Approximately half of the aboriginal 
sites and components (53.4%) reflect lim- 
ited activity and were probably used for a 
short period of time. The remainder con- 
tain evidence of longer, or slightly more in- 
tensive occupation such as stratified 
cultural deposits or masonry structures, 
and are considered field camps (39.2%) or 
habitations (7.4%). Most of the limited 
activity sites seem to result from lithic pro- 
curement, lithic reduction, tool manufac- 
ture and communication through rock art. 
In general, both areas seem to have been 
utilized on an intermittent basis for re- 
source exploitation and _ short-term 
occupation. 
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Chapter 2 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


by William A. Lucius 


1 chapter briefly summarizes the 
local environment, previous archeolog- 
ical investigations and culture history of 
Canyonlands National Park to provide a 
background for interpreting the results of 
the 1985 investigations. More detailed ac- 
counts of these three topics will be pre- 
sented in the final synthetic report at the 
completion of this multiyear investigation. 


The Present Environment 


by William A. Lucius and Betsy L. Tipps 

Because two physically distinct survey 
areas were included in the project, their 
environmental characteristics are described 
separately. This section includes discus- 
sions of the effective environment, that is, 
the vegetational and physiographic fea- 
tures that may have affected or been at- 
tractive to the prehistoric inhabitants. 
Additional discussion of natural resources 
available to and used by prehistoric peoples 
inhabiting the project area can be found in 
the Phase I report prepared by the Quater- 
nary research team (Agenbroad and Hevly 
1986:149-152). 


Salt Creek Pocket Area 


Most of the Salt Creek Pocket Area is 
characterized by a severely eroded land- 
scape of broad, open-ended, sand-filled 


valleys or pockets, bordered by rounded 
domes and vertical cliffs of slightly tilted 
Cutler Formation sandstone (Figure 4). 
The eastern section of the survey area is 
more open and dotted by a few sharp-edged 
Moenkopi Formation mesas (Figure 5). Salt 
Creek, the floodplain of which forms the 
western boundary cf the survey area, is a 
north-flowing watercourse that drains the 
southern highlands of the Salt Creek Ar- 
cheological District (Figure 1). Although 
the north-south drainage channel carved 
by Salt Creek provides for easy foot travel 
and access between adjacent pockets, 
travel over the sandstone walls separating 
the pockets might have also been possible 
by climbing the falling dunes often located 
against them (Figure 6). 

The general aridity of the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area restricts the occurrence of 
trees and large bushes to sand/sandstone 
contacts, rocky talus slopes and the Salt 
Creek drainage. Juniper and pinyon fringe 
the rocky outcrops of the uplands, whereas 
cottonwood, willow and the nonindigenous 
salt cedar crowd the Salt Creek drainage. 
Big sagebrush and rabbitbrush are re- 
stricted to Salt Creek and the shoulders of 
the road at the park entrance. Blackbrush 
stands cover large areas of the sandy 
pockets. 

Within the Salt Creek Pocket Area are 
many resources that were apparently 
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Figure 4. The Salt Creek Pocket Area showing the general physiography. 


Figure 5. The Moenkopi Formation mesas along the eastern park boundary. 
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Figure 6. A falling dune in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


attractive to the prehistoric inhabitants. 
The rounded sandstone domes and vertical 
cliffs provide suitable faces for rock art and 
have eroded to form numerous small over- 
hangs that were employed for shelter pre- 
historically. Erosion has created extensive 
lag deposits of chert (Figure 7) and exposed 
thin lenses of chert throughout the survey 
area. These cherts were used extensively to 
make various tools. The broad, sandy pock- 
ets today support dense concentrations of 
Indian rice grass (Figure 8), an economi- 
cally important protein source. Finally, the 
specialized ecotone of Salt Creek provides 
water and arable land in an otherwise arid 
environment (Figure 9). Water would have 
also been available seasonally from the 
many depressions and tanks eroded into 
the outcropping sandstone. 


Devils Lane Area 


The Devils Lane Survey Area includes 
the Devils Lane graben, the northeastern 
portion of Butier Flat and part of Chesler 


Canyon (Figure 3). Devils Lane is a long, 
narrow cleft, or graben, with vertical 
sandstone walls and open ends (Figure 10). 
At the northern end of Devils Lane is a 
sandstone outcrop covered by occasional 
pockets of sand. The graben floor is com- 
posed of colluvium interfingered with eo- 
lian sand while talus formations line the 
vertical walls. Despite the vertical walls of 
the graben, foot travel throughout the area 
is easily accomplished. 

Butler Flat is an open, elevated sand- 
stone platform south of Devils Lane that 
overlooks the Colorado River to the west. 
Sandstone outcrops and hoodoos are com- 
mon, but most of the area is covered with 
eolian sand. Chesler Canyon is a north- 
west-flowing intermittent drainage that 
marks the north and northeast perimeters 
of Butler Flat and the south end of Devils 
Lane. At the southeast end of the Devils 
Lane Survey Area, Chesler Canyon is com- 
posed of a wide, flat, sandy wash and flood- 
plain. To the west, it becomes narrow and 
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Figure 7. Lag deposits in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


deeply entrenched in the Cutler Formation 
and contains many small overhangs that 
are suitable for human habitation. It joins 
Butler Wash just west of the survey area 
and flows into Aztec and Red Lake can- 
yons. Undivided Cutler Formation 
sandstone predominates in the Devils Lane 
Area, with block faulting being responsible 
for the graben formation (Lohman 
1974:79). 
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Natural resources in this area are not 
as abundant as they are in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area. Chert deposits and Indian rice 
grass occur sporadically, and the lush 
water and soil conditions of Salt Creek are 
absent. With the exception of Jimson weed, 
which is consistently associated with rock 
art in the Devils Lane Area, other vege- 
tational differences between the grabens 
area and the uplands away from Salt 
Creek are not pronounced. 
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Figure 10. The Devils Lane graben, looking north. 


Previous Archeological 
Research 


Information concerning cultural re- 
sources in the two survey areas was mini- 
mal prior to P-III Associates’ survey and 
was limited to informal park records of 
sites and their locations, and site forms 
from a few scattered sites. Some of these 
sites were recorded by Noxon and Marcus 
(1985) during their rock art investigations 
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in the Needles. Otiiers were recorded by 
Sharrock (1966) during his 1965 survey. 
The area around Cave Springs, which lies 
adjacent to the Salt Creek Pocket Area, 
had been partially inventoried by Hartley 


(1980) and Sharrock (1966). 


Several professional archeological in- 
vestigations have been conducted in 
surrounding areas including Lavender and 
Davis canyons (Griffin 1984; Osborn et 
al. 1986) and Beef Basin south of the park 


(Baldwin 1946; Rudy 1955); however, the 
areas investigated during the 1985 field 
season had not been inventoried for cul- 
tural resources prior to the present survey. 


Culture History 


Culture history is a synthesis of spe- 
cific archeological data intended to present 
a coherent interpretation of cultural devel- 
opments and interactions through time. As 
such, it is regional in scope and difficult to 
apply to poorly known areas such as 
Canyonlands National Park. However, pre- 
vious researchers (Jennings 1978; Sharrock 
1966) have suggested that Paleoindian, 
Archaic, Mesa Verde and Kayenta Anasazi, 
Fremont, Numic, Ute and Navajo groups 
inhabited the Canyonlands area. 

The possibility of Paleoindian occupa- 
tion in the Canyonlands area has been 
inferred on the basis of isolated Clovis, 
Folsom and Plano points (Copeland and 
Fike 1988; Nickens 1982), and two Paleo- 
indian camps (Davis 1985; Davis and 
Brown 1986) found in the Canyonlands vi- 
cinity. With the exception of Cowboy 
Cave—which is located on Bureau of Land 
Management land near the Horseshoe Can- 
yon Detached Unit of the park (Jennings 
1980)—an Archaic presence in Canyon- 
lands National Park has primarily been as- 
sumed on the basis of Barrier Canyon 
Style rock art panels (Schaafsma 1971) and 
the surface identification of Archaic camp 
sites in the Maze District (Lucius 1976) 
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rather than from securely dated archeologi- 
cal contexts. 

Numerous surveys have documented 
Anasazi sites in the park (e.g., Griffin 
1984; Hogan et al. 1975; Losee and Lucius 
1975; Osborn et al. 1986; Sharrock 1966). 
Sharrock (1966) attributes the Anasazi 
sites in the Needles to the Mesa Verde 
Anasazi; Osborn et al. (1986) claim to have 
found Kayenta Anasazi pottery in the 
Needles and the Anasazi architectural style 
prevalent in the park resembles the 
Kayenta style. Fremont use of the park has 
also been inferred, primarily from the 
presence of Fremont rock art and pottery 
(Lucius 1976; Rudy 1955). 

Protohistoric Ute and Navajo presence 
in the park is speculated on the basis of a 
few petroglyphs in the Maze District 
(Lucius 1976), a possible hogan in the 
Needles District (Sharrock 1966) and 
ethnohistoric records. Euroamerican use of 
the park has primarily been associated 
with ranching, mining and tourism. 

Previous researchers’ extrapolation of 
regional culture histories to Canyonlands 
National Park and early interpretations 
based on scanty data have resulted in 
vague and probably unrealistic conclusions 
about prehistoric occupation in the park. 
The results of P-III Associates’ 1985 inves- 
tigations, coupled with future investiga- 
tions and the continually evolving research 
design, will provide a strong foundation for 
developing an accurate culture history of 
Canyonlands National Park. 
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Chapter 3 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


by Betsy L. Tipps, Alan R. Schroedi and Nancy J. Hewitt 


A: noted in Chapter 1, the primary 
purposes of the Canyonlands Archeo- 
logical Project are to strengthen and up- 
grade the existing interpretive program, 
provide information for various manage- 
ment actions, determine the research po- 
tential of the extant collections and 
existing archeological data base, and fi- 
nally, to enhance the scientific understand- 
ing of human occupation in Canyonlands. 
These goals, we envision, will be accom- 
plished through collecting, describing and 
presenting the basic site data, using these 
data to evaluate present and previous re- 
search questions, interpreting the data rel- 
ative to extant knowledge, and identifying 
potentially profitable areas of future re- 
search. To this end, a research design has 
been developed to structure the fieldwork 
and analysis, and facilitate integration of 
the data into a regional framework. 
Research designs are generally based 
on existing information and ideally interre- 
late and expand on previous research de- 
signs from an area. This is not directly 
possible for Canyonlands due to the incom- 
plete nature of the existing data base. The 
fragmentary character of existing informa- 
tion results from the paucity of systematic, 
large-scale surveys, excavations and inten- 
sive analyses, and projects conducted in re- 
cent years by modern standards. For 
example, the excavations in Beef Basin 
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south of the park occurred over 30 years 
ago (Rudy 1955), and the results of the 
only other major excavation in the area— 
the Midwest Archeological Center’s 1983- 
1985 work in Island-in-the-Sky—are not 
yet available. Sharrock’s (1966) survey in 
the Needles District is more than 20 years 
old and the site and artifact data from re- 
cent National Park Service surveys in the 
Needles District are often poorly described 
(Osborn et al. 1986) or inadequately inter- 
preted (Griffin 1984). Hence, there is a 
comparatively poor understanding of even 
the basic components of human occupation 
in Canyonlands—for example, when the 
park was occupied, what cultural groups 
inhabited the park and whether they used 
it on a seasonal or year-round basis. 

This research design and investigative 
effort are also constrained by National 
Park Service management needs and cer- 
tain requirements of the contract. For ex- 
ample, the National Park Service has a 
mandate to provide an informative and ed- 
ucational experience to the average park 
visitor. This mandate is reflected in our 
contract which requires us to synthesize 
the diverse threads of archeological infor- 
mation into a coherent, if incomplete, pic- 
ture of prehistoric occupation in the park. 
Our research effort must mesh with the 
needs of park personnel to the extent that 
the results can be used by managers and 
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interpreters to explain the local archeology 
to the visiting public. This requirement 
limits the research to domains that are in- 
trinsically interesting and understandable 
to the average park visitor, and aspects of 
prehistory that can be easily interpreted 
using physical remains such as artifacts, 
structures and rock art supplemented with 
displays and illustrations. 

A second constraint is that the survey 
areas are primarily determined by Na- 
tional Park Service management needs 
(e.g., areas of potential impact or develop- 
ment) with a lesser emphasis on research 
considerations. Because these survey tracts 
represent only a small percentage of the 
park area and are not necessarily a repre- 
sentative sample of total park environ- 
ment, no statistically valid models of 
prehistoric occupation can be developed for 
either the park or for individual districts. 
Rather, the results of these surveys can be 
used to develop hypotheses about occupa- 
tion in the park that can be formally tested 
at some future date. 

Third, the duration of the project is un- 
known due to uncertainty of funding. The 
funding for each year of this project is in- 
dependent of previous funding levels, and 
there is no cuarantee that the project will 
continue for the anticipated four years. Be- 
cause of this uncertainty, and the possibil- 
ity that the original proposal will have to 
be modified to suit funding levels in subse- 
quent years, the research effort must be 
sufficiently directed and contained so that 
it can completed at the end of any contract 
year. 

Fourth, the project is restricted to field 
inventory and limited testing consisting of 
sectioning hearths and collecting flotation 
and radiocarbon samples. The types of in- 
formation collected by survey are always 
limited in kind and amount, and in their 
usefulness for addressing detailed research 
issues. Many of the complex research is- 
sues about Canyonlands prehistory can 
only be addressed with excavation data. 

Fifth, collection of artifacts during sur- 
vey is not permitted except for highly 
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unusual or rare items. Therefore, artifact 
analyses are generally limited to basic clas- 
sifications conducted in the field. 

Sixth, the contract specifies that all re- 
search focus on aboriginal sites; historic ar- 
cheological sites are to be recorded but not 
extensively analyzed or interpreted because 
another contractor, Western Historical 
Studies, Inc., is investigating the historic 
resources in the park. 

Finally, the research design must be 
limited to research questions and issues 
that have a good possibility of being ad- 
dressed using existing information and the 
data expected from the project. For exam- 
ple, detailed research questions pertaining 
to Paleoindian, Numic and Navajo occupa- 
tions are not appropriate at this stage be- 
cause there is currently little or no 
evidence that these cultural groups inhab- 
ited the park. In another example, because 
little or no work is anticipated in the Maze 
District, research questions concerning that 
area and its relation to the Needles Dis- 
trict must be restricted to those that can be 
addressed using existing records and collec- 
tions from the Maze and current data from 
the Needles. 

Research questions concerning Canyon- 
lands prehistory were formulated in four 
major problem domains: (1) Cultural Affili- 
ation and Chronology, (2) Settlement Pat- 
terns, (3) Environmental Adaptation, and 
(4) Cultural Interaction. Although a myriad 
of other domains could be proposed for a 
research program in Canyonlands, we be- 
lieve that restricting the investigations to 
these four domains will maximize the re- 
search effort under the scope, focus and 
limitations of this contract. These are the 
domains that can be addressed given the 
constraints noted above, the time available 
and the data expected from the project. 

In any ongoing investigative effort, re- 
search issues change as knowledge in- 
creases and the project matures. Hence, 
the research design presented below will be 
expanded and modified to include new data 
and research issues if the project continues 
into subsequent years. Though this 








research design is primarily oriented to- 
ward the first year’s work in the Needles 
District, much of it applies to the park- 
wide situation. 

The remainder of this chapter dis- 
cusses the research issues and presents 
specific questions proposed for the first 
year of the project. At the specific request 
of the National Park Service, relevant 
background information has also been in- 
cluded in the form of both discussion and 
charts (Table 1, Figure 11). These basic 
overview data are required by the National 
Park Service because this report will be 
used by interpretive personnel in addition 
to our professiona] peers. It should he 
noted that Table 1 is a simplified list of the 
major attributes correlating with various 
cultural groups and temporal periods. 
Sites do not necessarily have to have all of 
the listed characteristics to be assigned to 
a particular affiliation and time period, and 
other more technical information is consid- 
ered when the situation warrants it. 


Domain 1: Cultural Affiliation 
and Chronology 


Research Issue 1: What is the extent of prehistoric 
human use of the park? What cultural groups 
used the area? When were they present? 

While this issue seems simplistic, a 
good culture historical sequence is a pre- 
requisite to addressing more sophisticated 
research questions; as noted above, such a 
sequence is lacking for Canyonlands. 
Archeologists recognize five major periods 
of occupation in southeastern Utah: Paleo- 
indian, Archaic, Late Prehistoric, Protohis- 
toric and Historic. Although these periods 
often connote a particular lifeway or cul- 
tural affiliation, they are used here in a 
strictly chronological sense to refer to 
blocks of time. Lifeway and affiliation are 
treated separately under each chronological 
period. The first four periods are the sub- 
ject of this research design. As noted above, 
the historic period is being researched by 
another contractor and is not a focus of 
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this project, even though historic period ar- 
cheological sites are to be recorded when 
encountered. Due to the nature of archeo- 
logical research, the dates of the various 
periods are approximate and there is some 
overlap. 


Paleoindian Period (10,000 - 6,000 B.C.) 


The earliest people that might have 
used the park are the Paleoindians or big 
game hunters (Table 1). These people lived 
in small, nomadic groups and manufac- 
tured sophisticated tools for hunting and 
processing megafauna. Though their diet 
apparently emphasized large game ani- 
mals, they also used plant resources and 
smaller animai species. 

Archeologists recognize three cultural 
complexes within the Paleoindian period, 
Llano (9500-9000 B.C.), Folsom (9000-7000 
B.C.) and Plano (7000-6000 B.C.), primarily 
on the basis of distinctive projectile point 
styles and technology, and the primary 
game animal hunted. Llano, the earliest of 
the three complexes, is distinguished by 
Clovis points and ‘ usually associated with 
hunting the now-extinct mammoth. The 
Folsom complex is recognized by the pres- 
ence of Folsom points which are often asso- 
ciated with large forms of now-extinct 
bison. Plano, the final complex in the 
Paleoindian period, is identified by a wider 
variety of unfluted lanceolate points typi- 
cally associated with bison, pronghorn and 
other early postglacial modern fauna. 

Although no Paleoindian materials 
have been found in the park to date, iso- 


lated Paleoindian points have been found 


in various parts of southeastern Utah (e.g., 
Black et al. 1982; Copeland and Fike 1988; 
Geib and Bremer 1988; Hicks 1976; Hunt 
1953; Nickens 1982), and two Paleoindian 
camps—the Lime Ridge and Montgomery 
sites—were recently excavated in the gen- 
eral area (Davis 1985; Davis and Brown 
1986). The discovery of dung, bones and 
hair from bison and mammoth at Cowboy 
and Jim Walters caves (Jennings 1980) es- 
tablishes that large mammal species com- 
monly hunted by the Paleoindians were 
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Table 1. Temporally sensitive artifacts, features and architecture used to place sites in a temporal and cultural framework. 
Cultural 
Time Period Affiliation Pottery Projectile Points Perishable Artifacts Features Architecture Rock Art Groundstone 
Paleoindian Palecindian None Clovis, Folsom, Plano (va,ious None Mammoth/mastadon 
10,000-6,000 B.C. unfluted lanceolate points) motifs 
Early Archaic Archaic None Pinto, Humbolt Concave Base, Open-twined sandals, plain- [Isolated slab-lined | None known One-hand manos, 
7000-4200 B.C. Northern Side-notched, Elko § weave sandals, one-rod-and- § and unlined hearths basin metates 
Series bundle basketry, atlat! 
Middle Archaic Archaic None Rocker Side-notched, Open-twined sandals, plain- Isolated slab-lined © None known Barrier Canyon One-hand manos, 
4200-1700 B.C. Hawken Side-notched, Sudden weave sandals, one-rod-and- and unlined hearths basin metates 
Side-notched, San Rafael Side- bundle basketry, split-twig 
notched, McKean Complex, figurines, atlatl 
Elko Series 
Late Archaic Archaic None Gypsum (or Gatecliff, Open-twined sandals, plain- = [solated slab-lined Shallow pithouses Barrier Canyon One-hand manos, 
1700 B.C.-A.D. 500 Elko Series weave sandals, one-rod-and- and unlined hearths Style, Glen Can- basin metates 
bundle basketry, split-twig yon Linear Style, 
figurines, atlatl Chihuahuan Poly- 
chrome Style, 
Great Basin 
Abstract Style 
Rasketmaker I Anasazi None Elko Series, large corner. Square-toe sandals, two-rod- Circular, slab-lined Shallow pithouses San Juan Anthro- One-hand manos, 
200 B.C.-A.D. 500 notched points and-bundle basketry, atlatl storage pits, jar- or surface pormorphic Style basin metates 
ehaped cists dwellings 
Basketmaker [iI Anasazi Chapin Gray, Elko Series, large corner- Two-rod-and-bundle basketry, Deep pithouses Anasazi Style Two-hand manos, 
A.D. 500-700 notched points, Rose bow and arrow with antechambers trough metates 
white, Abajo Red- Springs/Rosegate, and jacal storage 
on-orange Style A rooms 
Pueblo [ Anasazi Chapin Gray, Moc- Rose S te, Various types of basketry and Above-ground Anasazi Style Two-hand manos, 
A.D. 700-900 casin Gray, Chapin Style A, Style B, Parowan other perishable artifacts masonry and jacal trough metates, 
Black-on-white, Basal-notched, large rooms and storage slab metates 
Piedra Black-on- stemmed points structures, 
white, Abajo Red-on- protokivas 
orange, Bluff Black-on- 
red, Deadmans Black- 
on-red 
Pueblo II Anasazi Mancos Gray, Mancos Style A, Style B, Parowan Various types of basketryand Mealing bins Above-ground Anasazi Style Two-hand manos, 
A.D. 900-1100 . Corrugated, Cortez Basal-notched, Bull Creek, other perishable artifacts masonry rooms, Hands Motif slab metates 
Black-on-white, Style C kivas, granaries, Faces Motif (?) 
Mancos Black-on- towers 
white 
Pueblo [II Anasazi Dolores Corrugated, Style B, Parowan Basal- Various types of basketryand Mealing bins Above-ground Anasazi Style Two-hand manos, 
A.D. 1100-1300 Mesa Verde Corru- notched, Bull Creek, other perishable artifacts masonry rooms, Hands Motif slab metates 
gated, McElmo Black- Style C kivas, granaries, Faces Motif (7) 
on-white, Mesa Verde towers 
Black-on-white 
AD. 700-1250 San Rafael Emery Gray, Ivie Rose Spring/Rosegate, Half-rod-and-bundle basketry, Pithouses, surface Southern San Loaf-shaped 
Fremont Creek Black-on- Parowan Basal-notched, leather moccasins rooms of adobe and Rafael Fremont manos, Utah 
white Bull Creek, Nawthis Side- stone, granaries Style Style metates 
notched, Cottonwood 
Triangular 
AD. 1300-1900 Ute/Paiute Brownware Desert Side-notched, Cot- Wickiups, sweat Modern 
tonwood Triangular lodges 
AD. 1300-1900 Navajo Pifton Gray Desert Side-notched Hogans, sweat Modern 


lodges, ramadas 
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Approximate Date Cultural Affiliation Description and Name of Style Discussion 

2000 B.C.-A.D. 1 Archaic Barrier Canyon Anthropomorphic Style 
The dominant motif is a dark, taper- This style was first observed in 
ing, static anthropomorphic form. Figures Barrier Canyon (Horseshoe Canyon) 
are ghostly in appearance and usually which is now part of Canyonlands 
lack appendages and facial features. National Park. It is found in cen- 
Heads on the painted figures vary from tral and southern Utah and much of 
small and round with long necks to large, the northern Colorado Plateau. 
round and flat topped. Elaborate torso Originally believed to be a Fre- 
decorations of naturalistic and geometric mont style, evaluation by Schaafsma 
designs are common. Many anthropomorphs (1971) has resulted in the assign- 
have small zoomorphic figures around ment of this style to a named type— 
their heads or larger dogs at their sides. Barrier Canyon—and to Archaic 
Figures are generally painted, us:sally in a hunters and gatherers. 
dark red pigment with highlights in buff- 
colored pigment. A few pecked specimens are 
also known. 

700 B.C.(?)-A.D. 100 Archaic , Glen Canyon Linear Style 
This petroglyph style is characterized This style was fi:st observed in 
by deeply indented rectilinear forms Glen Canyon and until recently was 
that are sometimes filled with horizontal believed to be confined to that 
or vertical hatching. Human and mountain area. However, it has been 

Y sheep forms are most common. Both figure recorded in Capitol Reef, Canyon- 

types have large rectilinear bodies that lands and near Vernal, Utah. It 
are portionate with their heads, has also been recorded along the 
legs and arms. Human figures often have Little Colorado River in Arizona 
“rabbit-ear” head decorations. Associated and Quail Creek near St. George, 
elements include long, wavy lines, animal Utah. 
tracks and simple plant motifs. 

700-300 B.C. Archaic Chihuahuan Polychrome Abstract Style 
This painted style is characterized by This style primarily occurs in 
multicolored designs of short, parallel southern New Mexico in the Chihua- 
lines and zigzags. The parallel lines are hua Desert which extends into parts 
usually close together and are freestanding of Texas and Mexico. However, the 
or joined to form rakes. Zigzags occur style has also been identified in 
singly, in pairs or crossed to create dia- all parts of southern Utah. 
mond chains and nets. These painted 
designs occur primarily in caves and 
rockshelters. 








Figure 11. Synopsis of known and suspected rock art styles in Canyonlands National Park. Drawings and dates from Heizer 
and Baumhoff (1962), Noxon and Marcus (1985) and Schaafsma (1971, 1980). 
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Approximate Date Cultural Affiliation Description and Name of Style Discussion 
1000 B.C{?)-A.D. Archaic Great Basin Abstract Style 
500(?) 

This petroglyph style consists of zig- This style is apparently rare 
zags, circles, triangles, wavy lines, outside of the Great Basin, but 
agglomerations of circles, meandering and there is sufficient evidence to 
curving lines, concentric circles, sun assign some southwestern rock art 
disks, stars and snakes. Petroglyphs of sites to this style (Noxon and 
this style most often occur on boulders Marcus 1985). Its extent in the 
or outcroppings, usually filling most of Southwest is not currently known. 
the rock facet on which they occur. This This style is supposedly present 
style often co-occurs with the Great at the Lower Jump Site in the 
Basin Representational Style. Needles District. 

A.D. 1-500(?) Archaic (?) Great Basin Representational Style 

This style consists of well-executed Schaafsma has not identified this 
petroglyphs and pictographs of bighorn style in the Southwest, but Noxon 
sheep and other quadrapeds, as well as and Marcus (1985) feel it is pres- 
horned and other human forms. This ent at the Lower Jump site in the 
style is not well defined but fre- Needles District. This style 
quently occurs with the Great Basin occurs primarily in Nevada where it 
Abstract Style. is believed to continue until A.D. 

500 (Heizer and Baumhoff 1962). 
AD. 1-400 Basketmaker IT San Juan Anthropomorphic Style 

The primary motif of this style is the This style is attributed to the 
nearly life-size, broad-shouldered human earliest horticultural group in 
figure that is sometimes elaborately decor- the Four Corners area, the Basket- 
ated. These forms are always depicted in a maker. It is limited to the 
static, front-facing position and display a southernmost portion of Utah, 
variety of headgear, earrings, necklaces northern Arizona and a small sec- 
and sashes. Hands with splayed fingers tion of southwestern Colorado. 
dangle from arms attached to the top of a This style has not been recorded 
t.pered torso. Legs jut downward from the in Canyonlands National Park 
bottom of the torso and end with splayed although Steve Manning (personal 
feet. Figures are primarily pecked, but communication) has found San Juan 
painted panels also occur. Anthropomorphic Style figures in 

the nearby Indian Creek area. 
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Figure 11. Snyopsis of known and suspected rock art styles in Canyonlands National Park (continued). 
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Approximate Date Cultural Affiliation Description and Name of Style Discussion 
AD.-1050(?)-1150(?) Anasazi (7) Faces Motif Anthropomorphic Style 
Anthropomorphs of this style are typically This style is found in the 

front-facing, multicolored, nearly life-size Needles District of Canyonlands, 

human forms. The body is triangular with but its distribution is unknown. 

broad, square shoulders and a tapering torso There is some question as to the 

that often ends with a sash or belt line. origin of this style. Schaafsma 

The figures lack arms and legs. Bucket- (1971) notes that the figures are 

shaped heads end with heavy, large rounded similar to Fremont anthropomorphs 

chins. Slit!ike or oval eyes and the although there are some distinct 

absence of a mouth give the appearance of a differences. Noxon and Marcus 

mask. The hair appears to end in large (1985) suggest these motifs are 

shoulder bobs. The rock surface beneath Anasazi because they are consistently 

these motifs was abraded prior to being associated with Anasazi cultural fea- 

painted. tures. However, they bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to Fremont unfired 
clay figurines. 

AD. 900(?)-1200(?) Anasazi Anasazi Rock Art Style 
A definite Anasazi rock art style for A Canyonlands Anasazi Style has 
this part of Utah has yet to be defined. been suggested by Noxon and Marcus 





However, Anasazi rock art tends to be more 
lifelike than previous styles and includes 
anthropomorphs engaged in a variety of 
everyday activities. Small, triangular- 
bodied figures with turned out feet and 
arms angied out from pointed shoulders are 
common as are stick figures. Flute 

players and hunt scenes are common ele- 
ments. Designs and figures may be painted 
or pecked. Handprints executed in a 
variety of pigments are also common. 


(1985), but more research is needed 

to determine its age and the 

stylistic elements associated with 

the proposed style. Many of the ele- 
ments attributed to this style occur 
well outside of the Canyonlands area 
and it may not be appropriate to 
include them in a Canyonlands Anasazi 
style. 





Figure 11. Snyopsis of known and suspected rock art styles in Canyonlands National Park (continued). 
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Approximate Date Cultural Affiliation Figure Types Description and Name of Style Discussion 
AD. 700(?)-1200(?) Fremont Southern San Rafael Fremont Style 
The dominant Fremont figure is a large, This style occurs throughout the 
front-facing, broad-shouldered human form southeastern section of Utah and 
with horns or feather headdresses. Arms into the southwestern portion of 
dangle from the trapezoidal torso and usu- Colorado along the Colorado River. 
ally end in spayed hands. Feet are Some researchers believe that the 
typically turned out to the sides. The occurrence of this style south of 
figures appear to be wearing kilts and the river, especially in Canyon- 
sashes. Another anthropomorph style lands National Park, is due to 
includes shield bearers and shield figures. wholesale borrowing of the style by 
Mountain sheep are an important element of the Anasazi. 
this style. Both painted and pecked motifs 
occur. 
AD. 1300(?)-1900 Ute, Paiute Modern 
or Navajo 
A common protohistoric/historic motif is One mounted horseman motif has 








the mounted horseman often depicted with a 
bow and arrow in pursuit of wild game. 


been recorded in the Maze District 
(Hogan et al. 1975). Fou~ eques- 
trian or equine scenes have been 
reported in the Needles District 
(Noxon and Marcus 1985). 





Figure 11. Snyopsis of known and suspected rock art styles in Canyonlands National Park (continued). 
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present in the Canyonlands vicinity. These 
caves are located near the Horseshoe Can- 
yon Detached Unit of the park on the west 
side of the Colorado River. Finally, a possi- 
ble proboscidian petroglyph near Moab 
(Noxon and Marcus 1985:29; Pierson 
1980:Fig. 7) suggests not only that suitable 
megafauna were present, but that humans 
were aware of their presence. In summary, 
it appears that megafauna were in the gen- 
eral Canyonlands area at the end of the 
Pleistocene; the presence of fluted and 
other Paleoindian points indicates some 
use of the general area by these early peo- 
ples. However, only additional research will 
demonstrate whether the Paleoindians ac- 
tually inhabited the park. 

At this point in our knowledge of Can- 
yonlands prehistory, the only relevant re- 
search questions concerning the Paleo- 
indians are (1) was the environment in 
Canyonlands conducive to supporting the 
types of resources the Paleoindians utilized 
and (2) did the Paleoindians utilize Can- 
yonlands National Park? The former ques- 
tion is more within the scope of the 
Quaternary research project being con- 
ducted by Northern Arizona University 
than the scope of our effort, but the results 
of the two studies will be synthesized in 
the final project report so that both ques- 
tions may be addressed. 


Archaic Period (7000 B.C. - A.D. 500) 


As the prehistoric climate changed at 
the end of the Pleistocene, and the large 
mammals were no longer available as a re- 
liable food source, the Palec’™*'»» lifeway 
gave way to the more econu.:. y broad- 
based Archaic lifestyle. This period was 
characterized by a hunting and gathering 
economy oriented towards the exploitation 
of a wider range of seasonally available 
plant and animal species (Jennings 1978). 
Many archeologists recognize three general 
periods—Early, Middle and Late—within 
the Archaic era on northern Colorado Pla- 
teau (Table 1). We assign the following 
dates to these periods, Early, 7000-4200 
B.C.; Middle, 4200-1700 B.C.; and Late 
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1700 B.C.-A.D. 500 basically following Hol- 
mer (1978:78) and Tipps (1988:40) except 
that the Early Archaic is extended to 7000 
B.C. based on the date of 8830 + 160 years: 
6880 B.C. recently obtained from Archaic 
deposits at Dust Devil Cave (Ambler 1984). 

We use A.D. 500 as a "termination" 
date for the Archaic period because we are 
including the early horticulturists—be they 
Basketmaker II or something else—within 
the Archaic period. This is not to deny that 
the early horticulturists differ from the 
"pure" hunter-gatherers, but to recognize 
the limits of the data expected from this 
survey project; in most cases, it is simply 
not possible to separate the two on the 
basis of survey data from open sites. As 
Jennings notes: 


The difference between Basketmaker II 
and the preceding Archaic is not in the 
basic inventory of objects—woven san- 
dals, basketry, cloth of several types, 
wooden scoops or trowels, clubs and as- 
sorted bone and chipped stone tools, 
string aprons, cordage of all kinds, fur 
blankets and skins, atlatls, darts, gam- 
ing pieces or dice, bone whistles, crude 
figurines—but in the addition of new 
traits. These are horticulture (corn and 
squash) and a unique style of architec- 
ture [1974:302]. 


Evidence for horticulture may not be avail- 
able on the basis of survey data and archi- 
tecture may not be visible or present on all 
Basketmaker JI sites. 

Furthermore, there is confusion sur- 
rounding the cultural affiliation of the 
early horticulturists and what exactly con- 
stitutes Basketmaker II. As originally con- 
ceived, Basketmaker II refers to a lifestyle 
that is transitional between the Archaic 
hunter-gatherers and the more settled 
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agricultural Anasazi. It is characterized by 
an atlatl technology, partial dependence on 
cultigens in addition to wild plant foods 
and game, and a lack of fired pottery. A 
similar lifestyle and technology occurred 
about the same time in central Utah, but 
researchers have been uncertain whether 
to term it Basketmaker II. 

As a consequence, early sites in the 
Four Corners area that contain atlat] tech- 
nology and evidence of partial dependence 
on cultigens but lack pottery are generally 
ascribed to Basketmaker II, whereas sim- 
ilar sites outside of the geographical area 
commonly associated with the Anasazi (in 
the Fremont "area," for example) are 
termed Late or Terminal Archaic. These 
somewhat arbitrary classifications are 
founded in the belief that there is cultural 
continuity between Basketmaker II and 
Basketmaker III, and therefore, because 
Basketmaker II is part of the Anasazi se- 
quence, it does not apply in areas that 
were not inhabited by the Anasazi during 
subsequent periods. Superficially, this is no 
more than a semantic problem, but there 
are differences in material culture found in 
early horticultural sites in the Four 
Corners area and early horticultural sites 
in central Utah indicating that there could 
be differences in the cultural affiliation. 
Canyonlands is situated midway between 
these two areas and provides an excellent 
opportunity to research this issue. 

Because we recognize that (1) sites rep- 
resenting the hunting and gathering life- 
way will seldom be distinguishable from 
early horticultural sites on the basis of the 
survey data from the park, and (2) the cul- 
tural affiliation of the early horticultural 
sites outside the Four Corners is still a 
matter of debate, our approach is two-fold. 
First, we extend the Late Archaic to A.D. 
500, and include the early horticultural 
sites in this period. Second, for those sites 
with unequivocal Basketmaker II traits, 
such as San Juan Anthropomorphic Style 
rock art, two rod-and bundle basketry and 
square-toe sandals, etc., we retain the 
Basketmaker II designation to refer to 
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cultural affiliation within the Late Archaic 
period. This approach can be modified in 
subsequent years if the data permits, but is 
presently considered adequate for handling 
the types of sites and data expected from 
this project. 

Most of the excavated evidence of 
Archaic peoples in the immediate Canyon- 
lands area comes from Cowboy and Jim 
Walters caves located just west of the Maze 
District (Jennings 1980). Excavations at 
these two sites revealed three components 
spanning the Early, Middle and Late 
Archaic periods. Archaic people apparently 
used these caves during the summer sea- 
son while they were in the area harvesting 
various plant species. Somewhat farther 
afield, Archaic deposits have also been ex- 
cavated at Dust Devil and Sand Dune 
caves near Navajo Mountain (Ambler 1984; 
Lindsay et al. 1968) and at Captains Alcove 
in Glen Canyon National Recreation Area 
(Tipps 1983). 

Although excavated Archaic sites 
within the park are nonexistent at this 
writing, Archaic period sites are known 
within the park. Preliminary fieldwork at 
Downwash Ruin in the Maze has docu- 
mented Archaic occupation beginning as 
early as 1230 B.C. (Agenbroad 1986b; 
Brown 1987), whereas testing at the White 
Crack Site (42SA17597) in Island-in-the- 
Sky documents Late Archaic occupation at 
approximately 1000 B.C. (Adrienne 
Anderson, personal communication 1988). 

Evidence of Archaic occupation in the 
Needles District is currently limited to 
Archaic rock art styles and some Pinto-type 
points in the Cave Spring area of Squaw 
Flats (Anderson 1978). The predominant 
Archaic rock art styles found in the park 
are Barrier Canyon, which Schaafsma 
(1988) dates between 2000 B.C. and A.D. 1, 
and Glen Canyon Linear which was first 
defined as Glen Canyon Style 5 (Turner 
1963) south of Canyonlands (Figure 11). 
The Barrier Canyon Style is found through 
most of eastern Utah including Canyon- 
lands National Park; its distribution may 
suggest that the local Archaic culture was 











participating in a widespread cultural pat- 
tern. Other Archaic rock art styles report- 
edly present in the Needles District include 
the Great Basin Rectilinear and Curvilin- 
ear Abstract styles and the Great Basin 
Representational Style (Noxon and Marcus 
1985; Figure 11). 

Other types of Archaic sites are abun- 
dantly present in areas surrounding the 
Needles District, including the Maze Dis- 
trict (Lucius 1976), the Orange Cliffs area 
west of the Maze (Christensen 1983), 
Lisbon Valley northeast of the Needles 
(Black et al. 1982), Arches National Park 
(Berry 1975) and the area around Moab 
(Hunt and Tanner 1960). Thus, the paucity 
of other types of Archaic sites in the 
Needles District is probably the result of 
low site visibility or previous researchers’ 
biases rather than an actual lack. Because 
the subsistence base of Archaic groups in- 
volved the use of seasonally available re- 
sources, Archaic sites are typically 
short-term use areas or camps, the mate- 
rial remains of which are lithic scatters 
with occasional hearths and groundstone 
tools. Early researchers conducting surveys 
in the park may have been either reluctant 
to record such lithic scatters or assumed 
that they were the result of short-term 
Anasazi use (cf. Sharrock 1966). 

Currently available evidence estab- 
lishes that Archaic people inhabited the 
park and were at least present in the 
Needles. Most likely, Archaic camps will be 
found in the Needles District upon more 
detailed scrutiny. If found, the cultural af- 
filiation of these sites will be of great inter- 
est because Canyonlands is located in 
between areas containing the Desert 
Archaic (Jennings 1978) and the Oshara 
Tradition (Irwin-Williams 1973) and is only 
slightly north of the area defined for the 
Desha Complex (Lindsay et al. 1968). 
Schroed] (1976) believes that the Archaic 
on the northern Colorado Plateau differs 
from the Desert Archaic and Oshara Tradi- 
tion, but subsumes the Desha Complex into 
an as yet undefined Archaic tradition on 
the northern Colorado Plateau. 
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Specific research questions for the 
Archaic period are as follows: (1) did 
Archaic people reside in the Needles Dis- 
trict of Canyonlands and, if so, to what ex- 
tent, (2) during what time period(s) were 
they present, (3) does the occupation follow 
the chronological sequence developed by 
Schroedl (1976) for the northern Colorado 
Plateau, (4) what is the nature of the local 
Archaic occupation and is it a manifesta- 
tion of the Oshara Complex, (cf. Irwin-Wil- 
liams 1973), the Desert Archaic (cf. 
Jennings 1978), the Desha Complex (ef. 
Lindsay et al. 1968) or some other as yet 
undefined tradition, (5) does cultural affin- 
ity change through time, and (6) are there 
diagnostic artifacts and features—other 
than those commonly used (see Chapter 
4)—that can be used to identify the various 
Archaic periods, particularly the Late 
Archaic? 

A limited number of "Basketmaker II" 
sites have been reported in Davis and 
Lavender canyons of the Needles District 
(Griffin 1984; Osborn et al. 1986), but there 
is some uncertainty about this cultural and 
temporal ascription because all sites with 
slab-lined features were indiscriminantly 
categorized as Basketmaker. A cursory re- 
view of the data presented by both Griffin 
(1984) and Osborn et al. (1986) reveals that 
some of their "unknown" sites could be 
Basketmaker, but a reevaluation of their 
data is probably in order. Possible 
Basketmaker II sites have also been identi- 
fied in both the Maze District (Lucius 
1976) and in Island-in-the-Sky (Adrienne 
Anderson, personal communication 1987). 
Cultural materials from Cowboy Cave— 
located just west of the Maze—that date 
between approximately A.D. 60 and 455 
have also been considered Basketmaker II 
(Jennings 1980), though some investigators 
question this interpretation (Geib et al. 
1986:12-13). In either case, these deposits 
indicate that areas of the park were inhab- 
ited by early horticulturists, but whether 
they were Basketmakers and whether they 
were also present in the Needles District is 
still uncertain. 
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Research questions relevant to this 
time period include: (1) how extensively 
was the park occupied by early horticultur- 
ists, (2) is the cultural affiliation of such 
groups Basketmaker or something else, 
and (3) when did the early horticultural 
era end in the Canyonlands area? 


Late Prehistoric Period (A.D. 300 - 1300) 


As used here, Late Prehistoric is a tem- 
poral designation that refers to the block of 
time between A.D. 500 and 1300. Two 
archeological cultures, the Anasazi and 
Fremont, could have inhabited the area 
during this time period. 

Archeologists first visited the area that 
now includes the three districts of Canyon- 
lands National Park in the early 1900s; 
numerous investigations have been under- 
taken since that time (see Anderson [1978] 
and Griffin [1984] for a summary of this 
previous work). Virtually all of these previ- 
ous researchers were impressed with and 
focused on the evidence of Anasazi occupa- 
tion in the region (cf. Nickens 1982), espe- 
cially the readily visible architectural sites 
located in alcoves. 

The Anasazi tradition is characterized 
by an agricultural economy supplemented 
by wild plant and animal foods, technologi- 
cal innovations such as masonry struc- 
tures, pottery, arrow points and water 
control devices, as well as population 
growth and increased sedentism (Table 1). 
Archeologists generally recognize five peri- 
ods of cultural development within the pre- 
historic Anasazi tradition in Utah (Kidder 
1927): Basketmaker II, which was dis- 
cussed above, Basketmaker III and Pueblo 
I, II and III. The characteristics of these 
periods are briefly summarized in Table 1. 

Previous investigators working in areas 
surrounding Canyonlands National Park— 
e.g., the Dark Canyon Plateau (Lipe 1967), 
Beef Basin (Rudy 1955; Thompson 1979) 
and the vast area between Moab and 
Monticello including the Indian Creek area 
just west of Canyonlands (Thompson 
1979)—typically found littie evidence of 
Basketmaker III, Pueblo I and early Pueblo 
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II; the majority of their sites were late 
Pueblo II/Pueblo III. 

A similar pattern has been observed in 
the park itself. Investigations in the Maze 
have shown a preponderance of Pueblo II 
and Pueblo III sites (A.D. 700-1300). How- 
ever, as an aside, one might question why 
Mancos Black-on-white (a Pueblo II type) 
was the only decorated ware of conse- 
quence recorded during the first season of 
survey there (Hoga. et al. 1975) and Mesa 
Verde and McElmo Black-on-white (both 
Pueblo III types) were the only types of nu- 
merical significance recorded during the 
second season of work (Losee and Lucius 
1975). 

Sharrock (1966) felt that the primary 
occupation of the Needles District dated to 
late Pueblo I1/Pueblo III, but acknowledged 
that earlier sites might also be present. Re- 
cent surveys in Lavender and Davis can- 
yons in the Needles District (Griffin 1984; 
Osborn et al. 1986) shed little additional 
light on the ages of the sites that might be 
present because little attempt was made to 
identify the pottery except for a few labora- 
tory identifications based on field draw- 
ings. A review of the data presented in 
these reports does reveal a predominantly 
Pueblo II/III occupation, but the claimed 
presence of Basketmaker III sites is some- 
what questionable because it appears to be 
based solely on the presence of cists and 
various slab-lined features in alcoves which 
generally also contain later materials. In 
addition, such features commonly occur on 
sites of other ages. Recent excavations by 
the Midwest Archeological Center in 
Island-in-the-Sky have yielded several 
dates within the Basketmaker III-Pueblo I 
time span (Ralph Hartley, personal 
communication 1988), but these are hard to 
evaluate because the report is not yet 
available. 

By Basketmaker III, several regional 
variants of Anasazi culture can be recog- 
nized based on differences in the pottery 
and other aspects of material culture; these 
branches also exhibit minor variations in 
settlement and subsistence systems. 





Sharrock (1966:62) attributed the Anasazi 
sites in the Needles District to the Mesa 
Verde Anasazi based on the presence of 
"distinctive" Mesa Verde artifacts such as 
pottery and groundstone. The architectural 
style in Canyonlands diverges from that of 
Mesa Verde proper, however—where the 
building stones are typically dressed and 
constructed into neatly coursed walls—and 
more closely resembles that of the Kayenta 
Anasazi area. The question remains 
whether architectural style can be related 
to ethnic identity in Canyonlands. 

The dearth of Anasazi sites prior to 
late Pueblo II led Sharrock (1966) to infer 
that Canyonlands was occupied by Anasazi 
immigrants as a result of population pres- 
sure during the Pueblo II expansion. He 
further suggested that because Beef Basin, 
Ruin Park and Canyonlands were occupied 
contemporaneously, ". . . the major thrust 
into Canyonlands was via Beef Basin and 
Ruin Park, rather than from Indian Creek 
to the east" (Sharrock 1966:72). Both of 
these hypotheses have yet to be 
demonstrated. 

Specific questions to be asked about 
the Anasazi occupation of the park include 
the following: (1) was the park used by 
Basketmaker III or early Puebloan peoples 
and, if so, to what extent, (2) do the dates 
of the various periods match those of the 
Pecos sequence as presented in Table 1, or 
should they be refined for Canyonlands as 
they have been in many adjacent areas, (3) 
were different parts of the park occupied 
during different periods within the Anasazi 
sequence, (4) are the Anasazi sites affili- 
ated with the Mesa Verde Anasazi, (5) is 
the late Pueblo II/Pueblo III occupation the 
result of in situ growth, migration or both, 
and (6) if the late Pueblo II/Pueblo III occu- 
pation is the result of migration, were the 
immigrants from Beef Basin and Ruin 
Park, or some other portion of the Mesa 
Verde domain? 

The Fremont are another cultural 
group that has long been thought to have 
occupied the Canyonlands area. The 
Fremont are generally differentiated from 
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the Anasazi by their pottery, anthropomor- 
phic clay figurines, rock art, moccasins, 
half-rod-and-bundle basketry and architec- 
ture (see Table 1). Though broadly per- 
ceived as horticulturists, accumulating 
evidence suggests that there was a signifi- 
cant amount of hunting and gathering 
among many Fremont populations. 
Canyonlands has long been thought to 
have been a "frontier" zone occupied by 
both the Anasazi and the Fremont. Fre- 
mont occupation was primarily inferred 
based on the presence of rock art styles be- 
lieved to be of Fremont origin (i.e., Barrier 
Canyon, Faces Motif, shield figures, horned 
anthropomorphs, etc. [cf. Anderson 1978)). 
Rudy (1955) hypothesized that the Anasazi 
occupied the broad park or basin areas 
whereas the Fremont inhabited the can- 
yons. A decade later, Sharrock (1966:62) 
questioned the actual presence of Fremont 
people in the Needles and Island-in-the- 
Sky districts of the park because he found 
no Fremont traits other than a few Fre- 
mont sherds and numerous petroglyph and 
pictograph panels with Fremont style mo- 
tifs. Due to the lack of other Fremont diag- 
nostics, he suggested that the Frernont 
style rock art in Canyonlands was not nec- 
essarily made by Fremont people but exe- 
cuted by the Anasazi who borrowed the 
Fremont motifs ". . . without significant 
(distinguishable) population interchange." 
Rock art research has since suggested 
that many of the styles once believed to be 
Fremont were made by some other cultural 
group. For example, the so-called Fremont 
ghost figures (Barrier Canyon an- 
thropomorphs; Figure 11) discussed by 
Sharrock were apparently made by Archaic 
peoples (Schaafsma 1971). The Faces Motif, 
another style originally believed to be of 
Fremont origin (Schaafsma 1971:50-53), is 
now considered Anasazi (Noxon and Mar- 
cus 1985:81). Most researchers still con- 
sider the horned and shield figures to be 
Fremont in style, but whether such figures 
in the Canyonlards area were made by 
the Fremont or by some other cultural 
group is still a matter of debate. For 
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example, Noxon and Marcus (1985:352) at- 
tribute All American Man, the Fremont- 
style walking shield figure in upper Salt 
Creek, to the Anasazi. Rocky Mountain Re- 
gional Archeologist Adrienne Anderson 
(personal communication 1988), considers 
it classic Fremont in style but considers its 
origin indeterminate. Noxon and Marcus 
(1985:251) further suggest a Fremont ori- 
gin for the shield-bearing figure at the 
Nine Faces site in Horse Canyon. Rock art 
specialist Steve Manning (personal commu- 
nication 1988) includes it with the Faces 
Motif style because of the identical head 
shape, similar body shape, and similar 
neck and chest ornamentation. There are 
classic Fremont style panels present in 
Indian Creek Canyon, east of the park 
(Steve Manning, personal communication 
1988), but it is still uncertain whether they 
were made by Fremont people or some 
other cultural group that only imitated the 
Fremont style. The origin of Fremont style 
rock art in Canyonlands has been and will 
continue to be an important research issue. 

The presence of Fremont rock art pan- 
els and Fremont pottery at 21 sites in the 
Maze District led Lucius (1976) to suggest 
that it was subject to occasional use by the 
Fremont. Whether Fremont use of the 
Maze District is contemporaneous with An- 
asazi use of the area is unknown and re- 
mains an important research question that 
can only be addressed through detailed, 
well controlled excavations. 

In summary, current evidence of Fre- 
mont occupation in the Needles District 
primarily consists of rock art with Fremont 
motifs, suggesting that Fremont use of the 
area was sporadic, if it occurred at all. 


. Griffin’s (1984:442) summation that "Pre- 


historic sites in the Salt Creek Archeologi- 
cal District . . . reflect the intermingling of 
Pueblo period Fremont and Anasazi cul- 
tures ..." revives an outdated notion and 
is not based on data from either of the can- 
yons he surveyed. This conclusion was sim- 
ply plagiarized from Anderson’s (1978: 
31-32, 42) Canyonlands overview. 


There are several questions pertaining 
to the Fremont that need to addressed: (1) 
were Fremont groups actually present in 
the Needles District or do the limited 
Fremont traits indicate influence, (2) if 
Fremont people actually used the Needles 
District, what is the temporal span of their 
occupation, and (3) can they be associated 
with the San Rafael variant which suppos- 
edly occupied the territory west of the 
Colorado River from Boulder to Price, Utah 
(cf. Marwitt 1970a)? 


Protohistoric Period (A.D. 1300 - 1850) 


Native American groups believed to 
have inhabited southeastern Utah during 
the Protohistoric period include the Numic- 
speaking Utes and Paiutes and the 
Athabaskan-speaking Navajos. Archeologi- 
cal evidence indicates that Utes were pres- 
ent in southwestern Colorado and, thus, 
potentially southeastern Utah by A.D. 
1600. Linguistic data places the Paiutes in 
Utah by A.D. 1200 (Jennings 1978:235), 
whereas the archeological evidence demon- 
strates their presence in southwestern 
Utah by A.D. 1280 (Walling et al. 1986:Ap- 
pendix I). Historical references to Ute and 
Paiutes in the Canyonlands vicinity indi- 
cate they were present in the area no later 
than the late 1800s (Nickens 1982; Noxon 
and Mercus 1985). 

Hogan et al. (1975:37) report possible 
Ute rock art in the Maze District and both 
Sharrock (1966:67) and Noxon and Marcus 
(1985:90-91) report several rock art panels 
depicting mounted horsemen in the 
Needles District. Although no Paiute sites 
have been recorded in the park to date, 
such sites have been reported on all sides 
of the park. Hunt (1953:16) reports the 
presence of at least a “half dozen" Paiute 
sites in the La Sal Mountain area east of 
the park, whereas Berry (1975:86, 89, 93) 
observed "Paiute-Shoshoni" ware, Desert 
Side-notched projectile points and rock art 
depicting mounted horsemen in Arches 
National Park. Farther south, Thompson 
(1979:125) found a Paiute site in the 
Indian Creek area. West of the Maze, in 








Clearwater Canyon, Fairley and Geib 
(1986:218) discovered sherds from two 
Southern Numic Brown Ware vessels; one 
may be of Paiute origin, whereas the other 
", . . resembles historic specimens of Ute 
pottery." Desert Side-notched points were 
found in the same area, as well as to the 
south at North Point (Bungart and Geib 
1986:270). In Bowns Canyon, somewhat 
farther south, Agenbroad (cited in Geib et 
al. 1986:168) obtained a radiocarbon date 
of A.D. 1380 from a wickiup in Bechan 
Cave that apparently relates to Numic oc- 
cupation. 

The Navajo are a Southern Athabaskan 
people who probably entered the Southwest 
by the late 1500s (Bailey and Bailey 
1978:6) and spread into southeastern Utah 
sometime after A.D. 1700 (Nickens 
1982:37). Sharrock (1966:63) reports a pos- 
sible Navajo hogan in Squaw Flat in the 
Needles District of the park, but no other 
evidence of Navajo occupation is presently 
known. 

The Protohistoric period is poorly docu- 
mented in all three districts of the park. 
Although problems of site identification 
and the lack of diagnostics may have con- 
tributed to this apparent lack, there does 
appear to be a genuine sparsity of occupa- 
tion during the Protohistoric period. Re- 
search questions concerning all three of 
these cultural groups are (1) did they in- 
habit the park and (2) when were they 
present? If evidence of any of these peoples 
is found, additional research questions will 
be presented when the research design is 
updated in subsequent years. 


The chronology questions presented in 
Research Issue 1 will be addressed through 
ascertaining and evaluating the type, dis- 
tribution and associations of pottery, pro- 
jectile points, rock art styles and masonry 
forms. Most pottery types and many types 
of projectile points have been securely 
dated in surrounding areas and can be 
used to assign dates to the Canyonlands 
sites. Though not as well dated, 
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groundstone types, rock art and masonry 
styles may be used for general temporal as- 
signations. More specific chronological in- 
formation can be obtained from dendro- 
chronological samples. Due to the scanty 
nature of the surface remains, many of the 
sites expected in Canyonlands will not be 
assignable to a specific cultural or temporal 
affiliation without investigations beyond 
the level of survey (cf. Anderson 1978). 
These sites may require limited testing to 
obtain radiocarbon samples and other more 
specific information such as temporally dis- 
tinct artifacts. Investigation and reevalua- 
tion of existing data and collections from 
the park is another means of collecting 
chronological information. 

Questions of cultural affiliation can be 
profitably addressed by identifying artifact 
and feature types that have known cultural 
affiliations. For example, if projectile points 
representing known traditions are found, 
they can be used to infer cultural affiliation 
during the Archaic time period. Evalua- 
tions of Archaic rock art style distribution 
relative to the distribution of distinctive 
projectile point types may provide addi- 
tional information on affiliation or direc- 
tions of influence. 

Affiliation during the Late Prehistoric 
Period will be determined in a similar 
manner, by evaluating similarities and dif- 
ferences in artifactual and architectural 
styles. In the particular case of pottery, the 
formal attributes of style and technology 
reflect not only age, but location of manu- 
facture. It has already been established 
that some of the technological characteris- 
tics of McElmo and Mesa Verde Black-on- 
white vessels found in Beef Basin (Rudy 
1955) differ from those in other parts of the 
Mesa Verde region (Breternitz et al. 1974). 
If funding is available, ceramic specimens 
from the Needles District can be compared 
to those from Beef Basin and other areas to 
ascertain whether they have similar tem- 
per and paste characteristics reflecting a 
common location of manufacture. However, 
excavation data would probably be neces- 
sary to ascertain whether any similarities 
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are the result of migration, trade or 
influence. 


Research Issue 2: What is the extent of 
rock art in Canyonlands National What 
styles are present? Can these > used to 
other archeological omnatie be 
can 

used to refine the and affiliation of 

these ? 

Rock art is a highly visible component 
of the archeological record in Canyonlands 
National Park. It was noted by many of the 
early investigators in the area and is also 
of great interest to the public. In addition 
to providing information on cultural affilia- 
tion and chronology, rock art can yield in- 
formation on prehistoric lifeways. 


Barrier Canyon Anthropomorphic Style 


Barrier Canyon Style is one of the most 
interesting types of rock art found in the 
park. It is unique for its larger-than-life- 
size anthropomorphs with long tapering 
bodies and general lack of extremities 
(Figure 11). Facial features are restricted 
to large staring eyes that give these crea- 
tures a very ghostlike appearance. Some 
have large "bug eyes" (Schaafsma 1971). 
Barrier Canyon Style figures are usually 
executed in dark red pigment with occa- 
sional green, white and/or buff-colored 
highlights; buff-colored figures and pecked 
figures appear infrequently. Barrier Can- 
yon Style rock art occurs throughout the 
park, and of course the type locale is in the 
Horseshoe Canyon Detached Unit of the 
park (Gunnerson 1969). Barrier Canyon 
Style rock art is also found across much of 
eastern Utah and extends short distances 
into northwestern and southwestern Colo- 
rado, and northwestern Arizona (Castleton 
1978, 1979; Manning 1985; Noxon and 
Marcus 1985; Schaafsma 1971, 1988). 

This distinctive style of anthro- 
pomorphs was originally attributed to the 
Fremont based on the belief that it was 
restricted to the San Rafael Fremont re- 
gion, and because of its similarities to 
Fremont petroglyphs within this area. 
After reviewing various rock art styles, 
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Schaafsma (1971, 1980)—on the basis of 
several lines of evidence, including super- 
position, internal elements in the panels 
and the associations with other sites—de- 
termined that these figures represent a dis- 
tinctive style which she termed Barrier 
Canyon. She attributes the Barrier Canyon 
Style to ".. . hunter-gatherers immediately 
preceding the Fremonters of the region" 
(Schaafsma 1980:61) and states that 
"... the Barrier Canyon Style falls late in 
the Archaic sequence. It may have been, in 
part at least, contemporaneous with the 
Anasazi Basketmakers to the south, and a 
rough tentative dating between 500 B.C. 
and A.D. 500 is suggested" (Schaafsma 
1980:70). 

Both Schroed] (1976) and Noxon and 
Marcus (1982, 1985) agree that the Barrier 
Canyon Style is not associated with either 
the Fremont or the Anasazi culture in 
Utah. However, as Schaafsma (1980) ad- 
mits, the dating is still rather tentative. 
Some researchers consider the similarities 
between some of the Barrier Canyon Style 
anthropomorphs and the unfired clay figu- 
rines recovered in the Early Archaic assem- 
blage at Cowboy Cave (Jennings 1980); 
near the Maze District as indirect evidence 
for a greater antiquity (Schroed] 1977, 
1989). Because of this and our possible 
early date on the Barrier Canyon Style (see 
Chapter 7), Schaafsma (1988:18) has come 
around to this position and now suggests 
that a ". . . conservative time estimate 
would be circa 2000 B.C. to A.D. 1." 
Schroed] (1989:17) still maintains that it 
may date as early as 4000 B.C. 

Research questions relevant to the 
Barrier Canyon Style rock art are (1) what 
is the date of the Barrier Canyon style, (2) 
is it associated with a regionally distinctive 
Archaic culture, and if so what culture, and 
(3) is it strictly Archaic or is it also associ- 
ated with Basketmaker groups? 


Glen Canyon Linear Style 


The Glen Canyon Linear Style was 
first defined by Turner (1963) as Glen 
Canyon Style 5 in the Glen Canyon area. It 





includes oval and rectilinear human and 
animal forms that are deeply pecked in 
outline and occasionally filled with vertical 
and/or horizontal hatching (Figure 11). The 
figures typically have large bodies relative 
to the head and appendages, and may be 
somewhat schematic. This style is tenta- 
tively dated between 700 B.C. and A.D. 100 
and is considered an Archaic manifestation 
(Schaafsma 1980:109). 

Glen Canyon Linear is found along the 
drainages of the Colorado and San Juan 
rivers in southeastern Utah and extends as 
far west as Kanab (Manning 1988:A-2), as 
far northwest as Capitol Reef National 
Park and as far north as Vernal, Utah 
(Adrienne Anderson, personal communica- 
tion 1987). Although this style has not been 
found in the Needles District to date, 
Noxon and Marcus (1985) note its presence 
in Indian Creek Canyon and at Newspaper 
Rock State Park; because both of these 
areas are located just east of the Needles 
District, there is a good possibility that the 
Glen Canyon Linear Style will also be 
found in Canyonlands National Park. The 
presence of this widely distributed rock art 
style in the park may suggest that the 
park was used by a variety of Archaic pop- 
ulations prior to the influx of Anasazi 
peoples. 

Research questions about the Glen 
Canyon Linear Style are as follows: (1) is 
this style present in the park, (2) is it asso- 
ciated with Archaic sites and, if so, from 
which Archaic period(s), (3) is the tentative 
dating correct and can it be refined, (4) 
does this style co-occur with the Barrier 
Canyon Style and, if so, what are the im- 
plications for cultural affiliation, and (5) 
does the distribution of this rock art style 
suggest that it developed in situ or does it 
reflect influence from a particular direction 
or cultural group? 


Other Early Rock Art Styles 


In documenting rock art in the Needles 
District, Noxon and Marcus (1985) have 
tentatively identified the presence of three 
other Archaic rock art styles: Chihuahuan 
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Polychrome Abstract, Great Basin Abstract 
and Great Basin Representational (Figure 
11). These styles are more fully described 
in Figure 11, Schaafsma (1980) and Noxon 
and Marcus (1985). They are believed to 
date between 700 and 300 B.C., 1000 B.C. 
and A.D. 500, and A.D. 1 and 500, 
respectively. 

Specific research questions are as fol- 
lows: (1) is Chihuahuan Polychrome, Great 
Basin Abstract or Great Basin Representa- 
tional present in the park, (2) are the pres- 
ently accepted dates correct for the 
Canyonlands area, (3) what cultural group 
is responsible for their manufacture, and 
(4) are sites with these styles distributed in 
such a way that they reflect influence from 
a particular direction or cultural group? 


San Juan Anthropomorphic Style 


The San Juan Anthropomorphic Style 
is characterized by large, front-facing, an- 
thropomorphic figures that typically have 
broad, rectangular to trapezoidal bodies, 
stiff arms and legs that point downward, 
intricate chest decorations, jewelry and 
elaborate headdresses (Figure 11). This 
style includes both pecked and painted fig- 
ures (Schaafsma 1980). 

The San Juan Anthropomorphic Style 
has been associated with Anasazi occupa- 
tion during Basketmaker II and tentatively 
dated between A.D. 1 and 400 (ivoxon and 
Marcus 1985). Based on fieldwork con- 
ducted by Steve Manning, Noxon and Mar- 
cus (1985) report many "classic" figures in 
Indian Creek Canyon, immediately east of 
the Needles District, but none are cur- 
rently known from the park itself. 

Research questions are as follows: (1) 
are San Juan Anthropomorph Style 
pictographs and petroglyphs present in the 
park, (2) if present, are they associated 
with other Basketmaker II remains, (3) can 
the date of these distinctive figures be re- 
fined, and (4) does their distribution within 
the park have any implications for cultural 
affiliation of sites occupied by early 
horticulturists? 
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Faces Motif Anthropomorph Style 


Another dramatic and attention-draw- 
ing rock art style that is well known by 
park visitors is the so-called Faces Motif. 
This style is characterized by front-facing, 
multicolored, nearly life-size anthro- 
pomorphs with bucket-shaped heads, large, 
heavy, rounded chins and hair that often 
ends in large shoulder bobs (Figure 11). 
They typically lack arms and legs (Noxon 
and Marcus 1985; Schaafsma 1971). 

Rock art panels displaying these intri- 
cately painted motifs occur throughout the 
Needles District and one panel is known in 
Lathrop Canyon in Island-in-the-Sky 
(Castleton 1979:302-305). Included in the 
inventory of Faces Motif sites are the Nine 
Faces (42SA1486) and Eleven Faces 
(42SA16826) sites in Horse Canyon, the 
Two Faces (42SA1631) and Four Faces 
(42SA1629) sites in Salt Creek Canyon and 
the Five Faces site (42SA7736) in Davis 
Canyon (Castleton 1979; Griffin 1984; 
Noxon and Marcus 1985). Others have also 
been reported both in and outside of the 
park. 

Schaafsma (1971:52) notes the similar- 
ity between these figures and the typical 
Fremont anthropomorphs, but hastens to 
point out that there are some distinctive 
differences. It has recently been suggested 
that the Faces Motif is Anasazi in origin 
because it is consistently associated with 
late Pueblo II/Pueblo III, Mesa Verde 
Anasazi sites in the Needles District (e.g., 
Noxon and Marcus 1982, 1985) and seems 
to be concentrated on the south side of the 
Colorado River where the Anasazi utiliza- 
tion of the park is most substantial. 
However, the striking similarity of these 
paintings to Fremont figurines cannot be 
denied (cf. Tuohy 1986:Fig. 9). 

Specific research questions concerning 
the Faces Motif are as follows: (1) were the 
artists who made these paintings Fremont 
or Anasazi, (2) if Anasazi, do they repre- 
sent an Anasazi adaptation of a Fremont 
style, and (3) do the Faces Motif panels 
occur exclusively with late Pueblo II/ 
Pueblo III Anasazi remains? 
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Canyonlands Anasazi Style 


The recently defined Canyonlands 
Anasazi Style (Noxon and Marcus 1985) re- 
fers to a diverse body of pictograph and 
petroglyph panels believed to be of Anasazi 
origin. The style is described as ". . . heav- 
ily influenced by earlier and contemporary 
(sic) rock art styles including the Archaic, 
Basketmaker, and Fremont" (Noxon and 
Marcus 1985:85). The style includes 
sticklike anthropomorphs depicting scenes 
from daily life, five varieties of handprints, 
blown spray dots, shield figures and geo- 
metric designs such as sawtooths and 
bands (Figure 11). By definition, the type 
occurs in Canyonlands National Park. 

We see several problems with the Can- 
yonlands Anasazi style. First, many of the 
elements attributed to this style occur well 
outside of the Canyonlands area and "Can- 
yonlands" may not be an appropriate 
name. Second, it has not been shown that 
all of the elements are Anasazi in origin or 
that they date to the same time period. Ex- 
panding on the first two problems, Noxon 
and Marcus do not present any evidence 
that the various identified elements consti- 
tute a discrete style—that is, that the ele- 
ments consistently co-occur and have the 
same geographical range. This is not to 
deny that they do, only to point out that 
these issues do not appear to have been ad- 
equately researched and addressed in the 
report. 

Because of these problems, a number of 
specific questions can be posed pertaining 
to the Canyonlands Anasazi Style: (1) is it 
a discrete, recognizable style or simply a 
loose grouping of figures that are only 
related in the sense that they have been 
found together on several sites, (2) can the 
various elements comprising the so-called 
Canyonlands Anasazi Style be subdivided 
into more specific styles that can be 
associated with particular cultural groups, 
time periods, and/or geographical areas, 
and if so, what are they? 








Southern San Rafael Fremont Sty/e 


The Southern San Rafael Fremont 
style includes both pictograph and petro- 
glyph elements. It is characterized by 
large, front-facing anthropomorphs with 
trapezoidal to rectilinear bodies, broad 
shoulders and elaborate head and chest 
decorations (Figure 11). This rock art style 
is currently dated between A.D. 700 and 
1200 and generally attributed to the 
Fremont (cf. Schaafsma 1971). As pre- 
viously discussed, there is some disagree- 
ment regarding the cultural affiliation of 
the various reputed Southern San Rafael 
Fremont style rock art panels in the 
Needles, although some "true" Fremont 
panels are reportedly present just east of 
the park. 

Research questions concerning the San 
Rafael Fremont Style are as follows: (1) is 
this style present in the Needles and, if so, 
what is its distribution and (2) are San Ra- 
fael Fremont Style figures in Canyonlands 
Fremont in origin or the result of Anasazi 
imitation of Fremont motifs? 


Data Needs 


Questions outlined in this research 
issue can only be addressed through the 
detailed examination and study of photo- 
graphs, drawings and descriptions of the 
rock art panels. Studies of associated arti- 
facts and features as well as superposition- 
ing of the various styles can be used to 
refine the temporal and cultural affiliations 
of the rock art styles; associations of vari- 
ous figure types can be examined to ascer- 
tain the validity of the newly proposed 
Canyonlands Anasazi style. Plotting the 
spatial distribution of each style could be 
used as one means of evaluating directions 
of influence and cultural affiliation. More 
direct dating information can be obtained 
by testing deposits and features that 
appear to be associated with the rock art 
panels. The possibility also exists of di- 
rectly dating the Barrier Canyon rock art 
and other pictograph styles through linear 
acceleration carbon-14 dating of pigment 
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obtained from spalled panels. However, this 
technique is dependent on the presence of 
organic matter in the pigment samples. 


Domain 2: Settlement Patterns 


Research issue 3: How did the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Canyonlands distribute themselves 
across the area? : ~u the nyo) wo 7 

typifying each c 

they differ? , 

In broad outline, settlement patterns 
refers to the way people situate themselves 
across the land. Settlement patterns are in- 
fluenced by the location of critical natural 
resources, economy, level of technology and 
social factors such as religion, ideology and 
political and social organization. These pat- 
terns of use and occupation within the park 
are the topic of our second research issue. 
Archeologically, these patterns are reflected 
by the density and distribution of the vari- 
ous site types, as well as by the types and 
durations of the activities they represent. 
Settlement patterns are best studied 
within the culture historical framework 
outlined in Domain 1 because settlement 
patterns vary through time and between 
cultural groups. The success with which 
settlement patterns may be identified is 
therefore dependent on the number of sites 
which can be classified to age and cultural 
affiliation as discussed in Domain 1. 

Addressing this issue further requires 
that the types of sites be identified. Site ty- 
pology is a complex issue, and one that 
becomes more difficult when classifications 
must be made on the basis of surface evi- 
dence collected in the context of survey. 
Sharrock (1966:64-67), for example, dis- 
tinguishes eight site types in the Needles 
District. Some describe the cultural re- 
mains comprising the site (e.g., petro- 
glyph/pictograph sites); others describe the 
physical setting (e.g., rockshelters) and still 
others attempt to interpret site function 
(e.g., storage sites, transient camps). Some 
categories provide a cu nbination of two 
types of data such as setting and function 
(e.g., alcove camp). These groups are not 
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consistent, nor mutually exclusive, and are 
not conducive to studying settlement pat- 
terns and how they changed through time. 

Recognizing the problems with such an 
approach and the need for a typology that 
can incorporate previously recorded sites 
for which only sketchy information is avail- 
able, we follow the lead of Tipps (1984; 
Tipps and Schroed! 1988) in distinguishing 
between descriptive and functional site 
types without a priori assumptions that 
categories within each group are directly 
correlated. Descriptive site types are de- 
fined on the basis of the site setting and 
extant cultural remains, and are intended 
to convey a general understanding of the 
physical remains present. Unlike func- 
tional site types, they are not subject to 
theoretical biases or the orientation of the 
researcher; they also provide an easy 
means of incorporating and comparing data 
collected by other projects since they are 
not subjective but instead based on basic 
archeological data which all researchers 
presumably collect. They are especially 
useful because they provide a common 
ground for discussing site typology. 

Though more subjective, functional site 
types are more useful for interpretive pur- 
poses. For this project, functional site types 
will be derived on the basis of the basic de- 
scriptive data (site setting and the cultural 
remains observed), and assessments of the 
length and intensity of occupation, the 
types and diversity of activities repre- 
sented, and the potential for buried 
cultural remains. Because none of these 
variables can be directly observed, particu- 
larly in the context of survey, they must be 
estimated from existing archeological re- 
mains and are therefore more subjective. 

For the first year of this multiyear 
project, site function will be determined 
cautiously using only three categories, 
limited activity sites, field camps and 
habitations. The reason for this is two-fold. 
First, the comparative data from the gen- 
eral project area is quite limited and data 
from a single season of survey may not pro- 
duce examples of the full range of site 
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types actually present. Second, and more 
important, we recognize that there are 
practical difficulties in separating sites into 
too many functional categories solely on 
the basis of survey data. Sites may be par- 
tially buried or eroded, and collectors may 
have removed certain types of artifacts. Al- 
though we are taking a conservative ap- 
proach to assigning site function during 
this initial year of research, the number of 
functional types can be expanded in future 
years if the types of data needed to catego- 
rize the sites prove to be available. 

The succeeding paragraphs summarize 
what is currently known about the settle- 
ment patterns for the Archaic, Basketma- 
ker II, Anasazi and Fremont peoples and 
pose questions relative to each for the 
Needles District. With the exception of the 
Anasazi, these summaries are primarily 
based on data from surrounding areas 
because little is known of these groups 
within the park. No discussion will be 
made of other cultural groups that might 
have inhabited the park (i.e., Paleoindian, 
Ute, Paiute and Navajo) due to the lack of 
information currently available. 

If sufficient information is available to 
characterize settlement patterns for more 
than one group, they will be compared to 
identify similarities and changes through 
time. Data derived from this domain will 
also be used to evaluate adaptive strategies 
and environmental interaction in the suc- 
ceeding domain. 


Archaic and Basketmaker Il Settlement 
Patterns 


Archaic peoples in southeastern Utah 
are thought to have followed an annual 
seasonal round in response to resource 
availability, congregating at central base 
camps when resources were reliable and 
abundant. Small groups of people periodi- 
cally left this central residence to search 
for food and conduct other specialized tasks 
(e.g, lithic reduction, lithic procurement, 
etc.), frequently establishing short-term 
camps and limited activity sites. Archaic 
sites are frequently found in shelters or 








overhangs in areas where plant foods and 
other resources would have been available 
(Jennings 1978; Lucius 1976). 

Basketmaker II peoples were some- 
what less mobile and are noted for their 
frequent use of caves. On the Red Rock 
Plateau, south of the park, Lipe (1970:98- 
103) identifies three main types of sites, 
habitations (with burials), storage sites and 
camps. The latter ".. . do not appear to 
have been connected with farming. . . ." 
and may "... reflect the gathering and 
grinding of wild seeds, perhaps of the In- 
dian rice grass or Indian millet . . ." (Lipe 
1970:99). For the Red Rock Plateau area, 
Lipe (1970:94) argues that Basketmaker II 
sites are clustered in environmentally fa- 
vorable areas. 

Archaic and Basketmaker II sites cur- 
rently known in or immediately adjacent to 
the park are basically limited to the tempo- 
rary camps and limited activity sites 
identified in the Maze (Hogan et al. 1975; 
Losee and Lucius 1975; Lucius 1976), as 
well as three more substantial, albeit sea- 
sonal base camps, Cowboy and Walters 
caves (Jennings 1980) and Downwash Ruin 
(Brown 1987). Substantial seasonal base 
camps are not known in the Needles Dis- 
trict but will probably be found upon 
further investigation. 

Research questions relevant to Archaic 
and Basketmaker II settlement patterns 
are as follows: (1) what is the density and 
distribution of Archaic and Basketmaker II 
sites, (2) are Archaic or Basketmaker II 
sites found in clusters, (3) what types of 
sites characterize these two groups and 
how do they compare with those identified 
by researchers working in adjacent areas, 
(4) what types of activities are represented, 
(3) do the sites reflect temporary or ex- 
tended use or both, (5) was occupation 
within the park seasonal or year-round, (6) 
do Archaic sites reflect the commonly 
accepted model of seasonal habitation, and 
(7) how does the Basketmaker II settle- 
ment pattern differ? 
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Anasazi Settlement Patterns 


In contrast to the Archaic people, the 
Anasazi had a serious commitment to 
maize-bean-squash horticulture and are 
generally considered to have been a seden- 
tary people. They also used wild plant and 
animal foods, though their dependence on 
these undomesticated resources, and hence 
the degree of sedentism, appears to have 
varied both locally and temporally. Though 
southeastern Utah literature primarily fo- 
cuses on larger sites such as villages, ham- 
lets and fieldhouses, the Anasazi also 
utilized limited activity sites and camps. 
These smaller sites have not been the sub- 
ject of detailed investigation and their role 
in the overall settlement pattern is still 
poorly understood. 

Despite the widespread evidence of 
Anasazi use of the park, there are no large 
habitation sites known in the Maze District 
(Lucius 1976) and only a few such sites re- 
corded in the Needles District (e.g., 
Metzger 1983; Metzger et al. 1984; 
Sharrock 1966). Many of the recorded sites 
in both districts consist of one or two rooms 
or storage structures and could have been 
used on a seasonal basis. Another interest- 
ing observation is that there is a distinct 
falloff in the frequency of Anasazi sites in 
the lower reaches of Salt Creek. This may 
be tied to a decrease in the availability of 
arable land or a result of survey biases 
during previous inventories. 

In the Glen Canyon area south of the 
park, Lister (1959a), Long (1966) and oth- 
ers hypothesize that many of the late 
Pueblo II/early Pueblo III lowland sites 
were occupied on a seasonal basis by small 
groups from highland pueblos. These peo- 
ple are believed to have used the lowlands 
to hunt, farm and to procure wild plants, 
and other natural resources that were lack- 
ing in the highland zone. More recent re- 
search has extended this model, showing 
that the uplands were used much like the 
lowlands, albeit on a more ephemeral basis 
except in certain favorable areas (Tipps 
1984). It is not clear whether the inhabi- 
tants of Canyonlands or the Needles 
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District were participating in a similar 
biseasonal residence pattern but the simi- 
larities of environment, site type and per- 
ceived settlement pattern suggest further 
investigation of this issue is warranted. 
William A. Lucius (personal communication 
1985) hypothesizes that the Needles Dis- 
trict was inhabited on a seasonal basis by 
Anasazi from the Beef Basin area. In con- 
trast, Hogan et al. (1975) advance the the- 
ory that Anasazi from the Salt and Indian 
creek drainages of the Needles District 
used the Maze on a seasonal basis. 

Specific research questions pertaining 
to Anasazi settlement patterns are as fol- 
lows: (1) what is the density and distribu- 
tion of Basketmaker III, Pueblo I, Pueblo II 
and Pueblo III sites, (2) what types of sites 
are present during each of these time peri- 
ods, (3) do the sites from the various time 
periods appear to represent temporary, ex- 
tended or long-term occupation, (4) did the 
Anasazi use the Needles District on a sea- 
sonal or year-round basis and does the ob- 
served pattern vary through time, (5) do 
the settlement patterns in Canyonlands fol- 
low the same general patterns as other 
areas of southeastern Utah, and (6) were 
Anasazi people from adjacent highland 
areas (e.g., Elk Ridge, Beef Basin, Ruin 
Park, etc.) using the Needles District as 
part of a biseasonal residence pattern sim- 
ilar to the one described above? 


Fremont Settlement Patterns 


Within Canyonlands, the only known 
sites that might actually represent 
Fremont occupation are located in the 
Maze District (Lucius 1976). These known 
sites are rather ephemeral and led Lucius 
to conclude that the area was subject to 
only occasional use by Fremont people. No 
Fremont sites, with the possible exception 
of rock art, have been found in the Needles 
District. The cultural affiliation of the art- 
ists who executed the Fremont-style rock 
art has been discussed previously, and an 
important issue is whether or not Fremont 
sites of any type exist in the Needles 
District. If actual Fremont sites are found 
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in the Needles District, they are expected 
to represent ephemeral, short-term use. 
Research questions pertaining to 
Fremont settlement patterns are: (1) what 
is the density and distribution of Fremont 
sites, (2) what types of sites are present, 
(3) do they represent temporary and 
ephemeral or extended use and (4) how do 
the settlement patterns compare with those 
observed in the "core" of the Fremont area? 


Data Needs 


Four main types of data will be used to 
address this research issue, the age and 
cultural affiliation of the sites, and for each 
cultural group and/or time period, the 
types of sites present, their density and 
their spatial distribution. Cultural affilia- 
tion and age will be addressed as part of 
Domain 1. Topographic maps generated 
during the fieldwork and laboratory 
analyses will provide the density and dis- 
tribution data which can be examined 
using various techniques of spatial 
analysis. 

Descriptive site types will be defined on 
the basis of site setting (generally following 
Geib et al. 1986:7) and artifact and feature 
types observed on the surface of the sites 
(generally following Tipps 1984:29). Func- 
tional types will be ascertained within the 
theoretical framework established by 
Binford (1978, 1980, 1982) based on (1) the 
basic descriptive data, (2) information on 
the types and diversity of activities that 
took place and (3) the duration of 
occupation. 

The types and diversity of activities 
that took place on each site will be inferred 
through analyses of the number, kind and 
diversity of tools and features present, with 
the acknowledgment that such inferences 
are limited when based on survey data 
alone. Duration of occupation is more diffi- 
cult to determine, especially on the asis of 
survey information, but can be inferred on 
a general level using information such as 
quantity and range of cultural materials, 
amount of investment in constructing 
features, the presence of shelter and the 





presence of food storage facilities. Season of 
occupation is another relevant piece of in- 
formation, but one not readily available in 
the context of survey. However, it can be 
considered in general terms by evaluating 
the seasonal availability of such critical re- 
sources as water. 

Finally, although more within the 
realm of Domain 3, environmental data, 
such as the relationship between site loca- 
tions and various environmental character- 
istics, will be evaluated incidentally as 
necessary to elucidate settlement patterns. 


Domain 3: Environmental 
Adaptation 


Research Issue 4: How did the prehistoric 
interact with the local environment? 
resources affected use of the park and 
site location? Can the environmental 
and distribution of local resources be 
associated with functional site types or 


chronological periods? 

This topic is closely related to the set- 
tlement pattern domain discussed above 
and refers to resource utilization, land use 
patterns, as well as how the environment 
might have influenced prehistoric settle- 
ment and subsistence patterns. These is- 
sues can be difficult to address by any 
direct means in the context of survey, but 
can be explored on a general level using ar- 
tifact, feature and site type data, and by 
studying correlations between sites and en- 
vironmental characteristics. While pale- 
oenvironmental data are ultimately 
necessary to understand environmental ad- 
aptation, modern environmental variables, 
particularly those that remain static 
through time (e.g., lithic sources, aspect of 
alcoves etc.) can also be useful. The Qua- 
ternary research project being conducted 
by Northern Arizona University is expected 
to provide the necessary paleoenvironmen- 
tal data, whereas data on the modern envi- 
ronment will be collected within the 
context of our contract as part of the site 
recording procedure. 
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Archaic and Basketriaker Il Adaptation 


The limited data available on Archaic 
and Basketmaker II sites in the Maze sug- 
gests that they are associated with lithic 
sources and environmental settings where 
grasses and other edible plants were avail- 
able, e.g., open grassland and benchland 
environments within the uplands; there is 
currently very little evidence for Archaic 
utilization of the lowlands (Lucius 1976). 
Substantial Archaic and Basketmaker II 
sites in and near the Maze, as well as in 
other parts of southeastern Utah, also cor- 
relate with the occurrence of natural shel- 
ters (Ambler 1984; Brown 1987; Jennings 
1980; Lindsay et al. 1968; Tipps 1983). 
Basketmaker II sites in southeastern Utah 
have typically been found ". . . in canyon 
environments, where spring- and flood- 
water farming on alluvial soils is possible 
and where natural shelters are abundant" 
(Lipe 1970:94). 

Rock art panels displaying the Barrier 
Canyon Style also occur primarily in up- 
land areas but away from campsites or ac- 
tivity areas. While their location is tied to 
cliff faces affording an appropriate painting 
surface, it is not clear if other factors deter- 
mine their spatial distribution. 


Anasazi Adaptation 


Sharrock (1966:56-57) remarked about 
the important effect the Canyonlands ter- 
rain had on migration routes, site density, 
site type and locale and stated that 
"Canyonlands National Park presents one 
of the most clear-cut examples of the deter- 
mination of settlement patterns by such 
geologic and geographic phenomena as 
exist in the Four Corners country." He as- 
serted that Anasazi habitation sites in the 
Needles uplands are directly correlated 
with water and arable land, and attributed 
the concentration of substantial Anasazi 
habitation sites in Salt Creek and the adja- 
cent Horse Canyon drainage to the pres- 
ence of these two resources. This same 
pattern is also present in Davis and Laven- 
der canyons (Griffin 1984; Osborn et al. 
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1986). Anasazi storage and habitation sites 
in the Maze are said to concentrate in or 
near these same two resources, which 
occur almost exclusively in the lowlands 
along the river (Lucius 1976). 

Although neither Sharrock nor Lucius 
directly commented on the environmental 
characteristics associated with more 
ephemeral Anasazi sites such as camps and 
limited activity loci, data from several 
small surveys can be used to address the 
issue of small sites in general. In the 
Needles District, these sites are typically 
found in marginal upland areas lacking 
permanent water sources (Anderson 1978; 
Hartley 1980; Marwitt 1970b). A similar 
situation apparently exists in the Maze, 
though Hogan et al. (1975:4, 21) observed 
that springs were the "single most critical 
factor for man’s presence." They also note a 
concentration of sites in canyons that are 
easily accessible, and which provide faunal 
resources, edible plants and lithic sources. 
Apparently, major sites in Island-in-the- 
Sky are found near springs in the uplands 
and water courses in the lowlands (Ander- 
son 1978). It remains to be investigated 
whether other environmental variables 
(e.g., the availability of sheltered areas for 
habitation, wild plant resources, clays and 
siliceous stone suitable for flintknapping, 
view, etc.) influenced the placement of 
Anasazi sites. 

In southeastern Utah, Basketmaker III 
sites usually are situated near deep, well- 
watered soils in alluvial valleys and drier 
upland settings (Lipe 1978). Pueblo I sites 
are unevenly distributed but do occur in 
the lowlands of Glen Canyon (Miller and 
Breternitz 1958), and in the highlands on 
Eik Ridge (De Bloois 1975), Alkali Ridge 
(Brew 1946) and the southern end of 
Paiute Mesa (Stein 1966). The Pueblo II 
era was a time of widespread dispersal of 
Anasazi populations and utilization of 
areas and environmental settings pre- 
viously unoccupied. The larger sites gener- 
ally occur near the best-watered soils, 
whereas the smaller sites lie in upland 
areas where farming would be marginal 
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under current conditions (Lipe 1978). On 
the Red Rock Plateau, south of the Needles 
District, late Pueblo II sites are concen- 
trated in lowland canyons that are open, 
accessible and favorable for farming (Lipe 
1970). In southeastern Utah, Pueblo III 
sites are generally found in the lowlands 
along major water courses, in well-watered 
upland canyons and in open locations near 
arable soil in the highlands (Brew 1946; 
Griffin 1984; Lucius 1976; Rudy 1955; 
Sharrock 1966). 

Research questions are as follows: (1) 
which natural resources were used by the 
prehistoric inhabitants, (2) which environ- 
mental factors influenced or restricted 
utilization of the park by the various cul- 
tural groups, (3) how did the quantity and 
distribution of critical resources affect their 
settlement and subsistence systems, (4) 
were water and the availability of arable 
land critical factors in the location of 
Anasazi storage and habitation sites, (5) 
did other environmental variables influence 
the type and location of smaller more 
ephemeral Anasazi sites, (6) were the re- 
sources sufficiently varied and abundant to 
permit year-round occupation by various 
cultural groups, (7) what resources were lo- 
cally available and which resources had to 
be obtained from other areas by trade, 
long-distance procurement or seasonal resi- 
dence patterns, and (8) did any of these 
patterns change through time? 


Data Needs 


The questions in this research domain 
will be addressed by (1) identifying poten- 
tial resources (e.g., stone for tools, ceramic 
clay, building stones, water sources, 
natural shelters, presence of arable land, 
etc.) in the field, (2) assessing the impor- 
tance of such resources based on their 
proximity to sites and the surrounding site 
density, (3) attempting to identify the 
source of various materials used to make 
artifacts by using published literature and 
direct observation during the fieldwork, 
and (4) evaluating the relationship of site 
location and type to important resources 





and other environmental characteristics 
(e.g., topography, elevation, aspect). Infor- 
mation on the modern environment, avail- 
able paleoenvironmental data from the 
Quaternary studies program and recon- 
structed settlement pattern data can be 
compared to reveal preferred site locations 
for various cultural groups and activities. 


Domain 4: Cultural Interaction 


Research Issue 5: What is the extent and nature of 
interaction between various cultural groups that 
inhabited the park? 

This research domain addresses issues 
such as trade, influence and intermingling 
between cultural groups, and the nature of 
"boundaries", which we perceive to be fluid 
and ephemeral and to have changed 
through time. Given the existing informa- 
tion, this research issue is currently only 
relevant for the Late Prehistoric period cul- 
tural groups that inhabited the park. Evi- 
dence for Paleoindian, Archaic and Late 
Prehistoric/Protohistoric peoples is still too 
scant for consideration of this topic. 


Fremont and Anasazi 


Early researchers assumed that 
Canyonlands was the locus of both Anasazi 
and Fremont habitation and generally 
placed the "boundary" between these 
groups at the Colorado and Green rivers 
(Jennings 1978; Marwitt 1970a). This im- 
plied that the Maze would have a prepon- 
derance of Fremont sites, and that the 
Needles and Island-in-the-Sky districts 
would be characterized by Anasazi occupa- 
tion. Sharrock (1966:63), on the other 
hand, suggested that the whole park was 
inhabited by the Anasazi and that ".. . the 
line between the Fremont and San Juan 
Anasazi cultures will be found south of the 
Book Cliffs and north of the northern 
boundary of the Park." Identification of 
boundary lines does not make much sense, 
but it is important to identify the nature of 
interactions in "frontier" zones between the 
"core" areas of various cultural groups. 
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With the exception of a few Fremont 
sherds and some possible San Rafael Style 
rock art panels in the Needles District, evi- 
dence of Fremont occupation is lacking in 
existing survey data (Griffin 1984; Hartley 
1980; Marwitt 1970b; Osborn et al. 1986; 
Sharrock 1966). In fact, the quantity of 
Fremont pottery is so limited in the 
Needles District that an explanation is 
probably required. Because of the unavail- 
ability of data from the recent Island-in- 
the-Sky excavations, the extent of Fremont 
occupation there is unknown, but was 
probably limited, if present at all. 
Gunnerson (1957) reports that Island-in- 
the-Sky was primarily occupied by the 
Anasazi between A.D. 900 and 1200. Berry 
(1975) failed to identify any Fremont sites 
in his survey of Arches National Park 
northeast of the Island-in-the-Sky District. 

The 1975 survey in the Maze District 
recorded Fremont components on 21 sites 
but revealed a much more substantial 
Anasazi presence. The Fremont sites were 
generally small and ephemeral, leading 
Lucius (1976) to conclude that the area 
was only sporadically used by Fremont 
peoples. While others have tried to estab- 
lish a "boundary" between the Anasazi and 
Fremont, Hogan et al. (1975) have taken a 
different approach, one similar to the ap- 
proach used here. In discussing the Maze 
situation, they suggest that the area may 
have been a frontier or buffer zone subject 
to "occasional use by all agricultural groups 
of the region . . . Such a buffer zone situa- 
tion may aid in the explanation of why 
both cultures [the Anasazi and Fremont] 
remained relatively unaffected by their 
contact" (Hogan et al. 1975:26). Of course it 
has yet to be demonstrated that both 
groups were using the Maze at exactly the 
same time. 

Based on currently available data, it 
appears that the areas slated for survey 
during the first year of the project were 
subject to only limited Fremont utilization, 
if the Fremont were present at all. 
However, there is still the problem of 
Fremont style pictographs in an area 
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otherwise exhibiting almost exclusively 
Anasazi traits. While the co-occurrence of 
distinctive Fremont and Anasazi traits is 
not necessarily uncommon (e.g., Jennings 
and Sammons-Lohse 1981; Madsen 1982), 
it still requires explanation. Given the lack 
of other Fremont materials, Sharrock 
(1966) suggests that the Anasazi borrowed 
and executed Fremont rock art styles. 
Other explanations may also warrant 
investigation. 

The specific questions requiring further 
research are (1) were the Fremont present 
in the Needles District or can the few Fre- 
mont traits be attributed to influence and 
trade, (2) if the Fremont were present in 
the Needles District, were they coeval with 
the Anasazi and, if so, what was the nature 
of the relationship, and (3) was Canyon- 
lands a frontier zone between the Fremont 
and Anasazi as speculated by Hogan et al. 
(1975)? 


Kayenta and Mesa Verde Anasazi 


A review of existing literature indicates 
the presence of occasional Kayenta Anasazi 
pottery in the Needles District (Osborn et 
al. 1986; Sharrock 1966); also, the architec- 
tural remains more clearly resemble the 
Kayenta than the Mesa Verde style. At 
issue is whether the Kayenta pottery re- 
flects long-distance exchange or intermin- 
gling within the Canyonlands area. 
Further research is also needed to deter- 
mine whether the architectural style is the 
result of Kayenta influence or presence, or 
simply a trait that developed in situ be- 
cause, for example, the sites were intended 
for short-term use and there was no need 
to expend the effort building classic Mesa 
Verde style structures. 

Research questions relevant to this 
issue are (1) what is the extent of Kayenta 
pottery in the "Jeedles District, (2) can any 
other artifactual materials be attributed to 
the Kayenta, (3) does the architectural 
style represent Kayenta influence or is it 
simply a "sloppy" rendition of the classic 
Mesa Verde style, and (4) are the Kayenta 
traits the result of trade/ influence? 
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Data Needs 


To address questions outlined in this 
research issue, artifacts and features at- 
tributable to the Fremont and the Kayenta 
Anasazi need to be tabulated, plotted and 
compared with similar artifacts and fea- 
tures in each group's respective "core" area. 
Use of existing collections from the park 
will be helpful because these artifacts are 
available for more detailed laboratory 
study. In addition, the architecture at all 
Anasazi sites needs to be recorded in detail 
and compared with sites in the Mesa Verde 
and Kayenta core areas. 


Research Issue 6: To what extent were the various 
cultural groups in trade? What items 
were exchanged and where were they obtained? 

This research issue overlaps with the 
preceding issue to the extent that nonlocal 
artifacts such as Kayenta or Fremont pot- 
tery could represent trade rather than in- 
termingling between different cultural 
groups within what are now the park 
boundaries. Beyond pottery, there is cur- 
rently little evidence for extensive trade, 
particularly over long distances, during any 
cultural period in southeastern Utah. 

Hargrave (1979) reports on a scarlet 
macaw feather artifact recovered from a 
probable Pueblo II/III Anasazi context in 
Lavender Canyon; this artifact is believed 
to have been manufactured in Mexico 
(Hargrave 1979:1). Copper bells from 
Mesoamerica were recovered from Edge of 
the Cedars ruin in Blanding (Nickens 
1982), and obsidian from various sources in 
north central and east central New Mexico 
and southwestern Utah has been recovered 
from a multicomponent Archaic and Pueblo 
II/III Anasazi site in Glen Canyon (Tipps 
1983). Olivella shell beads and shaped tur- 
quoise were recovered from a Pueblo II 
village in Butler Wash (Nickens 1982). 
Other than the scarlet macaw artifact, 
there is currently no mention of exotic ma- 
terials in the corpus of existing literature 
on Canyonlands, but future work may re- 
veal other occurrences of long-distance 
trade. 





Research questions for this issue in- 
clude: (1) is there any archeologically visi- 
ble evidence of long-distance trade by the 
cultural groups that inhabited the park, (2) 
does the importance of long-distance trade 
vary through time or by cultural group, (3) 
what items were exchanged, and (4) where 
were they obtained? 


These research questions can only be 
addressed if the surveys locate exotic, 
nonlocal materials such as obsidian, shell, 
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turquoise, pigment, pottery or other dis- 
tinctive materials that can be traced to 
their source. The presence of any such arti- 
facts will be brought to the attention of the 
Nationa! Park Service and collected for de- 
tailed sourcing studies if approved by the 
National Park Service. A review of existing 
collections might also reveal the presence 
of previously unreported exotic materials. 
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Chapter 4 


METHODS 


by Betsy L. Tipps 


ompletion of the survey involved five 

main tasks: (1) conducting a file 
search, (2) performing an intensive inven- 
tory of the two survey areas, (3) recording 
all extant cultural resources, (4) assessing 
all sites for stabilization needs, and (5) 
evaluating all sites for potential eligibility 
to the National Register of Historic Places. 
The remainder of this chapter describes 
our methods for executing each of these 
tasks, as well as the procedures used to 
conduct the testing and to evaluate the ex- 
isting collections for research potential. 


File Search 


Prior to commencing the fieldwork, file 
searches were conducted at the Utah State 
Historical Society-Antiquities Section, the 
University of Utah and the Needles Dis- 
trict Ranger Office to gather information 
on known sites in the project area and as- 
certain the location of previous inventories. 
The National Park Service also provided 
microfiche copies of the site forms for all 
formally recorded sites within Canyonlands 
National Park as well as a 15-minute blue- 
line map showing their locations. The con- 
tract specified that all previously recorded 
sites encountered by the survey be rere- 
corded and designated by their original 
permanent site number. The file search re- 
cords were used to determine which sites 
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had been previously recorded so that they 
were not assigned new numbers. 


Inventory Methods and the 
Identification of Cultural 
Resources 


The project area was surveyed on foot, 
in adjacent sweeps by crews of two to five 
persons spaced 15 m apart. This systematic 
procedure was occasionally altered in diffi- 
cult topographic situations, but the 15-m 
survey interval established at the outset of 
the project was rigorously maintained. De- 
pending on the topographic setting, the 
first transect in a particular area was de- 
fined using a compass bearing or natural 
features, while subsequent sweeps were 
oriented relative to a pin flag line marking 
the edge of the previous sweep. The crew 
attempted to gain access to all shelters, al- 
coves and ledges. When this was not possi- 
ble, the inaccessible area was scanned with 
binoculars for evidence of rock art, struc- 
tures and other cultural materials. The 
crew made every effort to insure complete 
coverage of all areas in the study tracts. 

In the Salt Creek Pocket Area, the 
sandy pocket floors were inventoried first, 
followed by survey of the sand-sandstone 
contacts, and finally the high rocky ridges 
separating the large valleys. Survey of the 
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Salt Creek drainage followed the natural 
stream corridor. The Devils Lane graben 
was surveyed in adjacent sweeps parallel- 
ing the long axis of the graben. Adjacent 
sweeps between distinctive physiographic 
features were used to cover Butler Flat and 
Chesler Canyon. In all areas, the tops of 
the talus slopes were included in the 
survey. 

When any member of the survey crew 
located a feature or an item of cultural de- 
bris that was 50 or more years old, the en- 
tire crew stopped their forward sweep and 
carefully checked the area for other cul- 
tural materials. If fewer than 10 cultural 
items and no features were noted in a 
roughly 20- by 20-m area, the material was 
considered an isolated find (IF), plotted on 
the topographic map and briefly described 
in the notes. Isolated hearths were also 
considered isolated finds if they appeared 
to be of prehistoric or historic origin. Re- 
cent hearths associated with the jeep trail 
in the lower part of the Devils Lane Area 
were noted on the map but not recorded. 
Appendix B lists the IFs recorded during 
the survey and provides a map of their lo- 
cations in each survey area. 

Any concentration of 10 or more cultur- 
ally produced items in a discrete scatter 
was treated as a site and formally re- 
corded. Fewer artifacts were regarded as 
sites when associated with definite cultural 
features. Architectural remains were auto- 
matically considered sites regardless of the 
number of associated artifacts. This arbi- 
trary site definition was relatively problem 
free, given the large and varied assem- 
blages and spatially discrete nature of the 
majority of sites observed during the 
survey. 

The only major problems with site defi- 
nition were in a small area of Butler Flat. 
Here, blowing and drifting sand affected 
the amount of materials exposed at a par- 
ticular locus sometimes making it difficult 
to determine whether adjacent artifact con- 
centrations were part of the same or differ- 
ent sites. This site/site boundary problem 
was sometimes exacerbated when scattered 
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debitage occurred between areas of high ar- 
tifact density. The crew made every effort 
to identify the main loci of cultural activity 
and to judge outlying artifacts in relation 
to these loci taking into account erosion 
and other factors. We feel that the site 
boundaries are adequate for present man- 
agement and analytical purposes. 


Site Recording 


As each site was identified, artifacts 
and concentrations of artifacts were 
marked with pin flags to delineate site 
boundaries and help determine the density 
of cultural debris. Double pin flags were 
used to denote tool locations, features and 
items of special note so that they could eas- 
ily be relocated during the recording 
process. 

After being thoroughly inspected, each 
site was mapped, photographed and re- 
corded on an Intermountain Antiquities 
Computer System (IMACS) site form with 
site recordation responsibilities being 
shared by all crew members. The IMACS 
site forms require (1) administrative infor- 
mation such as location, access and site 
condition, (2) environmental information 
such as slope, aspect, physiographic set- 
ting, elevation, distance to water, soil type 
and vegetation, and (3) basic site data such 
as size, type, age, cultural affiliation, de- 
scriptions of artifacts, tools and features 
and assessments of site depth. The latter 
was estimated by examining cut banks and 
fill around rodent holes, and by evaluating 
the topographic and depositional setting of 
each site because ground-disturbing activi- 
ties such as probing were not permitted by 
the contract. The sites were also photo- 
graphed and mapped in accordance with 
professionally accepted procedures and 
marked to aid in relocation. 

The remainder of this section provides 
more detail on some of the procedures used 
to record the sites as well as pertinent 
definitions used during the project. Copies 
of all site records and maps are on file at 
the National Park Service, Midwest 





Archeological Center in Lincoln, the Utah 
State Historical Society in Salt Lake City 
and the Canyonlands National Park head- 
quarters in Moab. 


Descriptive Site Types 


During the fieldwork, sites were segre- 
gated into types tliat simply describe the 
site setting and summarize the cultural 
manifestations present. The former cate- 
gory includes two types, open and rockshel- 
ter/overhang/alcove. The latter category 
includes 11 types which are described 
below. 

Determination of functional types was 
reserved for the laboratory after requisite 
analyses could be completed; functional 
types are discussed in greater detail in the 
succeeding section. 

1. Lithic Source Area - Sites in this 
group are situated on natural occur- 
rences of flakeable lithic material and 
contain evidence of on-site procure- 
ment of the lithic materials such as 
flaked cobbles, cores and blanks. These 
sites may also contain flakes from 
later reduction stages and tool manu- 
facture, as well as groundstone 
artifacts. 

2. Lithic Source Area with Features - 
Sites in this category are identical to 
those in the preceding group but also 
contain one or more expedient features 
such as hearths or ash stains. 

3. Lithic Scatter - Lithic scatters are 
evidenced by debitage and may also 
contain groundstone and chipped 
stone tools. They differ from lithic 
source area sites in that they lack on- 
site lithic resources. 

4, Lithic Scatter with Features - Sites in 
this category are identical to those in 
the preceding group but are accom- 
panied by features such as hearths, 
cists, ash stains, rock alignments and 
stone circles. More complex features 
requiring a higher investment of labor 
and implying more extended use (e.g., 
masonry rooms, kivas, etc.) are 
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included in the Masonry Architecture 
category. 

5. Lithic Source Area and Sherd 
Scatter - Sites in this category are 
situated on natural outcrops of flake- 
able stone, have evidence of on-site 
stone procurement and also ceramic 
artifacts. They may also have ground- 
stone or chipped stone tools. These sites 
are distinguished from lithic source 
areas lacking pottery because the pres- 
ence of pottery adds a chronological 
dimension to functional interpretations. 

6. Lithic Source Area and Sherd Scatter 
with Features - Sites in this group are 
the same as those in the preceding 
category except that they also contain 
expedient features such as hearths, 
ash stains and rock alignments. 

7. Sherd and Lithic Scatter - Sherd and 
lithic scatters are sites with lithic 
debris and pottery, and frequently have 
groundstone and chipped stone tools. 
These sites lack on-site lithic 
resources. 

8. Sherd and Lithic Scatter with Fea- 
tures - This class is the same as the 
Sherd and Lithic Scatter noted above, 
but also contains features indicative of 
low energy investment such as hearths, 
ash stains and rock alignments. 

9. Masonry Architecture Site - This 
group of sites contains evidence of 
domestic or ceremonial masonry 
architecture such as rubble mounds, 
roomblocks, masonry structures and 
kivas. Most of these sites also exhibit 
expedient features as well as lithic and 
ceramic artifacts. 

10. Feature Site - Sites in this category 
are solely composed of features such as 
petroglyphs, pictographs or masonry 
rooms, etc. They lack associated 
artifacts. 

11. Historic site - Because the park's his- 
toric resources are being investigated 
by other researchers, no attempt was 
made to subdivide the historic sites 
into descriptive categories. This 
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category includes all historic/recent 
sites and components. 


Functional Site Types 


While the descriptive categories may be 
useful for some purposes, their usefulness 
in studies of settlement patterns, environ- 
mental associations, and other aspects of 
the research design is more limited. In 
order to address the questions posed in the 
research design, we felt it was necessary to 
evaluate each site in terms of its function 
or role in the prehistoric settlement and 
subsistence system, and establish a func- 
tional site typology. While there is a theo- 
retical basis for subdividing the sites into a 
large number of functional categories, such 
as stations, caches, locations, communica- 
tion sites, field camps and base camps for 
the Archaic sites (cf. Binford 1980), and lo- 
cations, storage sites, water control sites, 
field camps, field houses, primary habita- 
tions, ceremonial centers, etc., for the 
Anasazi sites, such subdivisions cannot be 
reliably made on the basis of surface evi- 
dence and survey data. Because of this lim- 
itation and the need for a typology that can 
be applied to at least two different settle- 
ment and subsistence systems (Archaic and 
Anasazi), as well as sites of unknown age 
and affiliation, we have limited the func- 
tional typology to three main groups: lim- 
ited activity sites, field camps and 
habitations. 

The limited activity category includes 
all sites that appear to have been used for 
a single specific purpose (e.g., flintknapp- 
ing, procuring lithic material, storing food, 
processing plants, communicating mes- 
sages through rock art) and subsumes sites 
such as stations, caches, extractive loca- 
tions and water control sites. Five subtypes 
were recognized within this category to de- 
scribe the type of activity which took place: 
lithic procurement/primary lithic reduction, 
lithic procurement/primary and secondary 
lithic reduction, primary and secondary 
lithic reduction, secondary lithic reduction 
and communication. Other categories, such 
as storage, plant processing, water control, 
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etc., will be added in future years if 
needed. 

Field camps are the places where 
"task" groups camp and maintain them- 
selves when they are away from their pri- 
mary residence. Such sites may have been 
used on a single occasion, or repeatedly 
over a period of years. The final category, 
habitation sites, refers to sites used as a 
residence for an extended period of time. It 
applies to residential base camps inhabited 
by Archaic peoples on a seasonal basis, as 
well as seasonal field house sites and pri- 
mary residences occupied by the Anasazi. 

No attempt was made to subdivide the 
habitation sites into seasonal and year- 
round categories because the necessary 
data are not available and too little is cur- 
rently known about the nature of occupa- 
tion in the Needles District to make such 
inferences at this stage of the research. 
Such a distinction has been made for 
Anasazi sites in many parts of the north- 
ern Southwest where year-round habita- 
tions are typified by ceremonial structures, 
middens, southeastern aspects and season- 
ally occupied sites lack such attributes. But 
such a strong pattern is not apparent in 
the areas surveyed to date in Canyonlands 
National Park. 

Like most functional typologies applied 
to survey data from central and southern 
Utah in recent years, this typology has its 
weak points. For example, Archaic field 
camps that were repeatedly occupied over a 
period of years can be difficult to distin- 
guish from Archaic residential bases that 
were seasonally occupied, and it may be 
that a few sites were misclassified. Small 
Anasazi sites with midden deposits and 
limited architectural features are also 
problematical; relative to sites in the 
Anasazi core areas, their small size and 
ephemeral nature suggests that they were 
occupied on a short-term rather than a 
year-round or long-term basis and that 
they should be categorized as camps. But, 
these criteria may not be appropriate for 
categorizing sites in a frontier situation 
such as exists in Canyonlands and it may 


be that such sites actually served as sea- 
sonal habitation sites. Unfortunately, these 
are not the kind of issues that can be re- 
solved on the basis of survey data, and it 
can only be stated that more work is 
needed on this critical issue. 

The following paragraphs discuss the 
criteria used to assign the sites to the vari- 
ous categories. As discussed in the research 
design, sites were assigned to the various 
categories on the basis of the basic archeo- 
logical data (site setting and physical re- 
mains present), as well as assessments of 
the types and diversity of activities repre- 
sented, the length and intensity of the oc- 
cupation, and the potential for buried 
deposits and features. At the request of the 
National Park Service, we have attempted 
to subsume Sharrock’s (1966) and Kay’s 
(1973) categories into those used for this 
analysis. 


Limited Activity Sites 


Limited activity sites have small to 
large artifact assemblages but they are al- 
ways homogeneous reflecting the limited 
range of activities performed. Sites with 
three or less types of chipped stone tools in 
addition to cores were categorized as lim- 
ited activity sites if the tool types and arti- 
fact assemblage reflect a single activity and 
not a wide range of domestic chores. All of 
the limited activity sites have less than 20 
forma! tools and with few exceptions, they 
have a maximum artifact density of less 
than 20 items/m?. The limited activity sites 
are often small with the exception of lithic 
procurement loci which usually correspond 
with the size of the lithic source. Features 
other than isolated rock art and isolated 
storage facilities (granaries) are lacking. 
This category includes Sharrock’s (1966: 
64-66) "chipping sites", "petroglyph/picto- 
graph sites" and "storage sites", even 
though no exaraples of the latter were 
found. 

Because limited activity sites were oc- 
cupied for a specific purpose and usually 
for a short period of time, the principal 
activity was easy to identify and this 
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category was subdivided into five groups 
reflecting the primary activity believed to 
have taken place. These five groups are de- 
fined below. 
Lithic Procurement/Primary Lithic Reduction 
Sites 

Sites in this group are situated on nat- 
ural occurrences of flakeable lithic material 
and contain evidence of on-site lithic pro- 
curement and initial lithic reduction. 
Tested cobbles, decortication flakes, shatter 
and cores characterize the site assem- 
blages, and a limited number of chipped 
stone tools are occasionally present. This 
category would include some of Sharrock’s 
(1966:64) "chipping sites" as well as Kay’s 
(1973:35) "quarry/primary lithic reduction 
stations." 

Typical of the lithic procurement/pri- 
mary reduction loci is site 42SA17089 lo- 
cated on a sandstone outcrop in a cove in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. The cove is 
covered with angular nodules of outcrop- 
ping Cedar Mesa chert of red and reddish 
orange color and variable quality. Amidst 
the natural chert nodules are a few flakes 
from early reduction stages, seven cores 
and a crudely flaked biface in addition to 
many tested nodules and chunks of chert. 
This site covers an area of approximately 
8164 m? and has a maximum density of 5 
pieces of debitage/m”. The site form esti- 
mates between 100 and &.0 pieces of cul- 
turally produced debitage on this site of 
unknown age and cultural affiliation. 

Lithic Procurement/Primary and Secondary 
Lithic Reduction Sites 

Sites in the lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic reduction category are 
identical to those in the preceding group 
except that they also have evidence of 
secondary lithic reduction and tool 
manufacture. This category would include 
some of Sharrock’s (1966:64) "chipping 
sites" and possibly some of Kay’s (1973:35) 
"quarry/primary lithic reduction stations." 

One site fitting this definition is site 
42SA17160 located in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area. This site consists of a me- 
dium-density lithic scatter associated with 
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a thin lens of red chert outcropping from 
the Cutler Sandstone on the north side of a 
long sandstone ridge. Lithic material is pri- 
marily red Cedar Mesa chert, although 
white chalcedony and gray chert are also 
present in the assemblage. Tested cobbles, 
shatter, decortication flakes and a core at- 
test to on-site procurement of the Cedar 
Mesa Chert, whereas secondary and terti- 
ary flakes, four biface fragments, two pro- 
jectile point fragments and a modified flake 
reflect secondary reduction and tool manu- 
facture. This site covers approximately 
34816 m? and has approximately 2000 
pieces of debitage which occur in a maxi- 
mum density of 30/m”. This site is undated 
but presumed to be of aboriginal affiliation 
and date to the prehistoric period. 
Primary and Secondary Lithic Reduction Sites 

As the name implies, Primary and Sec- 
ondary Lithic Reduction Sites are locations 
where primary and secondary lithic reduc- 
tion, and tool manufacture and mainte- 
nance took place. These sites are 
characterized by cortical flakes and shatter 
in addition to secondary and tertiary 
flakes, and frequently contain both cores 
and chipped stone tools. These sites lack 
on-site sources of lithic material and tested 
cobbles, and contain much less shatter 
than either of the sites in the two preced- 
ing categories. Some of Sharrock’s 
(1966:64) "chipping sites" would be in- 
cluded in this group. Kay’s (1973:35) "pri- 
mary lithic reduction stations" may also 
apply. 

Site 42SA17088 in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area typifies this category. Located 
on a sandstone bench near the head of a 
rincon, this medium-sized lithic scatter 
contains a core, two crudely flaked bifaces, 
one finely flaked biface, a side-notched pro- 
jectile point and a blade in addition to 
shatter and flakes from decortication, thin- 
ning and final shaping. Locally procured 
red and reddish orange Cedar Mesa Chert 
predominates in the assemblage, though 
purple chert, brown chert, white chert and 
various chalcedonies are also present. The 
site covers an area of approximately 
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734 m? and has a maximum of 12 arti- 
facts/m?. Approximately 100 artifacts are 
present at this undated site. 

Secondary Lithic Reduction Sites 

Secondary lithic reduction sites are 
scatters of lithic debitage often accompa- 
nied by a few lithic tools such as bifaces 
and projectile points. Most of the debitage 
is the result of secondary reduction of lithic 
materials reflecting tool manufacture 
and/or maintenance. These sites lack evi- 
dence of on-site lithic resources. Such sites 
would have been classified as "chipping 
sites" by Sharrock (1966:64) and "second- 
ary manufacturing stations" by Kay 
(1973:35). 

One such site is 425A17139, a large 
but sparse, undated lithic scatter located 
along a shallow drainage on Butler Flat. 
Artifacts at this site include an Elko point, 
2 fragmentary bifaces and less than 100 
flakes derived from the secondary thinning 
and final shaping of bifacial tools. The pre- 
ponderance of secondary flakes, bifaces and 
a finished projectile point indicate that tool 
manufacturing was the primary activity at 
this site. Lithic material types are quite 
varied and include red and orange Cedar 
Mesa chert, gray chert, tan chert, gray 
quartzite, pink chalcedony as well as other 
materials. The site covers 3177 m? and has 
a maximum density of 2 artifacts/m?. 

Communication Sites 

Rock art communication sites consist of 
pictograph and/or petroglyph panels that 
are not associated with evidence of habita- 
tion, e.g., middens, structures or other 
features. A few flakes or tools are occasion- 
ally found near the panels, but the primary 
activity at these sites was the production of 
art work. This category is analogous to 
Sharrock’s (1966:66) "petroglyph/pictograph 
sites." Site 42SA1996 is a typical 
communication site. It consists of two sepa- 
rate panels of anthropomorphic and zoo- 
morphic pictographs. No other features or 
artifacts are associated with the panels. 





Field Camps 


Field camps show evidence of the wider 
range of activities necessary to maintain a 
task group away from its primary resi- 
dence. These sites are thought to have 
been inhabited for short periods of time, 
and not as intensively as the sites in the 
habitation category. Camps lack dwellings 
although natural overhangs commonly pro- 
vided shelter at such sites. At some camps, 
low, dry-laid walls, sometimes forming en- 
closures, probably served as windbreaks 
and in a few instances, rock alignments 
could have been formed by anchoring blan- 
kets possibly associated with removable, 
makeshift shelters. In all cases, investment 
in constructing shelters and domestic facili- 
ties is limited and the most common type 
of feature is hearths. 

In contrast to the limited activity sites, 
the artifact assemblages at field camps are 
diversified, presumably reflecting a variety 
of domestic tasks. Tools reflect more than 
one type of activity (such as hunting and 
plant processing) and the frequent pres- 
ence of ceramic artifacts suggests cooking 
and/or food storage. Sites with low-invest- 
ment features such as hearths, walls, rock 
alignments, cists and rock art (in the ab- 
sence of high-investment features such as 
dwellings and substantial middens) were 
classified as field camps, as were sites lack- 
ing features but containing artifacts indica- 
tive of several activities. Compared to 
habitation sites, middens and sturdy struc- 
tures that represent a high-labor invest- 
ment are lacking. Sites in this category 
compare favorably with those categorized 
as "transient camps" and "alcove camps" by 
Sharrock (1966:64-65) and Kay (1973:36). 

A typical field camp is site 42SA17206 
located in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. This 
site has a variety of artifacts indicative of 
plant processing, tool manufacturing and 
cooking or food storage. Plant processing 
tools include four manos and a metate frag- 
ment, whereas a fragmentary maul indi- 
cates pounding of some sort. Seven bifaces, 
a core and more than 500 flakes are evi- 
dence of tool production. Food storage and 
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cooking are indicated by the presence of 
gray and white ware jar and bow! sherds, 
respectively. A low wall abutted to the back 
of a shallow overhang may have served as 
windbreak within the natural shelter. This 
site covers an area of approximately 
17485 m? and has a maximum artifact den- 
sity of 86 items/m”. It was inhabited by 
Mesa Verde Anasazi during the Pueblo II- 
III time period. 


Habitations 


Habitation sites show evidence of hav- 
ing been occupied for an extended period of 
time, more than a few weeks. Extensive 
middens, dwelling and storage structures, 
and other features indicative of a high in- 
vestment of labor are usually present at 
habitation sites. Expedient features such 
as hearths are also present but usually in 
either large numbers or in addition to more 
substantial features. The artifact assem- 
blage on such sites is usually large and 
tools are numerous and diverse indicating 
that a full range of domestic activities took 
place. Sites were assigned to this category 
if they contained substantial midden depos- 
its in addition to dwellings or highly diver- 
sified tool assemblages. This category 
subsumes Sharrock’s (1966:65-66) "open 
habitation sites", "alcove habitation sites" 
and "rockshelters", even though no exam- 
ples of the two former types were found 
during the 1985 survey. 

Typical of habitation sites :ecorded 
during the 1985 survey is site 42SA17123 
located in the Devils Lane Area. This site 
consists of a dense concentration of lithic 
debitage associated with a smoke-black- 
ened overhang containing a midden, a defi- 
nite structure and two wall stubs. Artifacts 
found at the site reflect a variety of activi- 
ties and include manos, metates, bifaces, 
hammerstones, modified flakes and ceram- 
ics. A core and more than 500 pieces of 
debitage are also present. This site covers 
an area of 9498 m” and was occupied by 
Mesa Verde Anasazi sometime during the 
Late Prehistoric period. 
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Another habitation site is 42SA17141 
which covers an area of 18,369 m? near a 
series of hoodoos at the north end of Butler 
Flat. Interpreted as primarily a Late 
Archaic residential base, this site contains 
a fairly dense scatter of flakes (up to 200 
flakes/m2), a core, five types of tools 
(manos, metates, bifaces, projectile points 
and a hammerstone) and three hearths, 
two of which are slab lined. The features 
and artifact assemblage indicate an ex- 
tended stay that included activities such as 
tool production, plant processing and 
cooking. 


Site Age and Cultural Affiliation 


The cultural affiliation and age of each 
site were inferred by cross-dating diagnos- 
tic artifacts and distinctive cultural fea- 
tures. Pottery and projectile points were 
the main criteria used to ascertain the cul- 
tural affiliation and age of the prehistoric 
sites, although features such as rock art 
styles and the presence of masonry archi- 
tecture were also used. 

Trying to make the most of the survey 
data, sites were assigned to a particular 
cultural group (and in some cases time pe- 
riod) even if only one or two diagnostic ar- 
tifacts were present unless there was a 
specific reason to doubt that the "diagnos- 
tic" artifact(s) related to the site occupa- 
tion. For example, a site with one Sudden 
Side-notched point would be attributed to 
Archaic affiliation and the Middle Archaic 
time period; a site with two indeterminate 
white ware sherds would be considered 
Anasazi, but undated within the Late Pre- 
historic period. 

In doing this, we recognize that some 
sites will be misclassified because prehis- 
toric peoples may have collected or used ar- 
tifacts obtained from older sites (heirloom 
bias), or because they may have discarded 
"current" diagnostic artifacts on older sites 
while passing by. However, we, like 
Thomas (1986:620-621), believe that this 
approach is preferable to the alternative of 
not interpreting the sites at all, a practice 
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which can lead to more serious errors of in- 
terpretation as illustrated by Walling et al.: 
Another factor contributing to an 
under-calculation of the Archaic occu- 
pation arises from the fact that the 
field workers in Washington County 
were oriented to the permanent Forma- 
tive sites and responded very little to 
Archaic evidence. It should be noted 
that specialists in Formative cultures 
believe that they cannot accurately de- 
termine the temporal position of a site 
with less than 75 sherds while many 
contend that, if possible, a collection 
should contain about 500 sherds. To 
such scholars, the identification of a 
site as Archaic on the basis of a sin- 
gle point borders on scholarly irrespon- 
sibility. 
It thus appears likely that much 
Archaic data is ignored. . . ." [1986:16]. 


Although no Paleoindian sites were 
found, Paleoindian affiliation would have 
been inferred from fluted projectile points, 
spurred end scrapers and other technologi- 
cally distinct artifact types. Age would 
have been inferred from the type of fluted 
point present. 

Archaic affiliation was inferred on the 
basis of diagnostic dart points, two distinc- 
tive Archaic period rock art styles, Barrier 
Canyon and Glen Canyon Linear, and dis- 
tinctive, Archaic-style, slab-lined hearths. 
Sites identified as having an Archaic affili- 
ation on the basis of rock art or slab-lined 
hearths were considered undated within 
the Archaic period, except when a radio- 
carbon date was available from a hearth. 





The age of Archaic affiliation sites with 
projectile points was estimated by cross- 
dating the points following Holmer (1978, 
1986). The following point styles were as- 
signed to the following time periods: 
"Desha-style", Pinto, Humboldt Concave 
Base and Northern Side-notched were at- 
tributed to the Early Archaic which ranges 
from about 7000 to 4200 B.C. on the north- 
ern Colorado Plateau. Rocker, Hawken, 
Sudden and San Rafael Side-notched, as 
well as McKean Complex points, were used 
to identify the Middle Archaic, dating from 
roughly 4200 to 1700 B.C. The Late 
Archaic, which lasted from approximately 
1700 B.C. to A.D. 500, was recognized by 
the presence of Gypsum (or Gatecliff) 
points. Although not all of the preceding 
point styles were found during the first 
season of fieldwork, they are included here 
because they will be used to assign age to 
sites recorded during subsequent years. 

Initially, Anasazi affiliation was in- 
ferred if one or more of the following arti- 
facts or features was present: Anasazi 
pottery, hands motif rock art, trough 
metates and Style B, C and Large 
Stemmed projectile points (see Chapter 6 
for definitions). Bull Creek and Parowan 
Basal-notched projectile points were not 
used to infer Anasazi affiliation because 
such points are sometimes found in 
Fremont assemblages. Style A points were 
similarly disregarded for assigning affilia- 
tion because they can be easily confused 
with Rosegate points which would indicate 
other cultural affiliations. Anticipating the 
possibility that there could be Fremont 
sites with architectural features such as 
masonry rooms and granaries, such 
features were not initially used to assign 
cultural affiliation on sites lacking other di- 
agnostic artifacts or features. When the 
survey failed to yield any evidence of 
Fremont occupation, and all such features 
found during the survey had typical 
Anasazi characteristics, sites with these 
features were also assigned an Anasazi cul- 
tural affiliation. 
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Priority for assigning dates to the 
Anasazi sites was given to the pottery, with 
dates following Breternitz et al. (1974) and 
Colton (1956). The ceramic dates were sup- 
plemented by temporal information avail- 
able for various arrow points (cf. Hayes 
and Lancaster 1975; Holmer and Weder 
1980). Sites considered Anasazi on the 
basis of architecture, rock art and trough 
metates were considered undated within 
the Late Prehistoric era. 

Given that previous researchers re- 
ported a Fremont occupation in the 
Needles, criteria for identifying such sites 
were established at the outset of the proj- 
ect. The following were considered Fremont 
diagnostics: Utah Desert Gray Ware and 
Fremont Desert Gray Ware pottery, South- 
ern San Rafael Fremont Style rock art, 
leather moccasins, half-rod-and-bundle bas- 
ketry and Utah-style metates. Crude, 
brownware pottery and Desert Side- 
notched points were considered diagnostic 
of Numic affiliation. Navajo Gray Ware pot- 
tery (such as Pifion Gray), hogans and/or 
hogan rings were considered diagnostic of 
Navajo affiliation. None of these diagnos- 
tics were found during the first season of 
survey. 

The cultural affiliation of sites contain- 
ing obviously historic features such as 
fences, corrals and mining claims, and 
modern artifacts such as glass, wire and 
metal were assumed to be Euroamerican 
based on information gathered during the 
background literature review. Because this 
survey was to record but not analyze his- 
toric sites, no attempt was made to deter- 
mine the exact age of this historic sites; 
such research is being done by the historic 
contractor, Western Historical Studies, Inc. 

Sites containing points, pottery and/or 
features indicative of more than one 
cultural group were considered multi- 
component. When materials from more 
than one time period were present, further 
evaluations were made to determine 
whether there were multiple occupations, 
or whether there was simply a temporal 
overlap among diagnostic materials. There 
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did not appear to have been significant dis- 
turbance or artifact collection on most 
sites. Thus, the range of affiliation and age 
in the surveyed areas appears to be rela- 
tively representative. 


Artifacts 


Because the contract prohibited artifact 
collection except for unusual or diagnostic 
items, details about the numbers and types 
of all artifacts were recorded in the field. 
The pottery was classified using criteria 
and types established by Breternitz et al. 
(1974), Colton (1955, 1956) and Rudy 
(1955). Assignment of pottery to a particu- 
lar cultural group was based on temper 
type, as determine using a hand lens, and 
paste characteristics. All pottery was 
further separated into types based on diag- 
nostic decorative attributes such as surface 
manipulations and decorated designs. At 
the discretion of the crew chief, designs on 
some of the decorated sherds were drawn. 

With the exception of modified flakes, a 
reasonable attempt was made to locate and 
record each formal lithic tool. These tools 
were assigned a number based on the 
IMACS code for that particular artifact 
type—for example, bifaces were referred to 
by the IMACS descriptor IG, with each 
biface being sequentially numbered, IG-1, 
IG-2, etc.—described, and then plotted on 
the site map to aid in their relocation. All 
possibly diagnostic projectile points were 
drawn; other lithic tools were drawn as ap- 
propriate. Following IMACS format, the 
amount of debitage was estimated and re- 
corded in ordinal level categories (1-9, 10- 
25, 25-100, 100-500 and 500+), and the 
presence and predominance of the various 
flake types was recorded. Definitions used 
on this project for the various flake types, 
as well as for formal tools are presented 
below. 


Bifaces 


The biface category includes all bifaci- 
ally worked implements—other than those 
within the morphological range of projectile 
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points, drills and choppers—that exhibit 
flaking across both faces and around the 
entire perimeter. "Projectile points" lacking 
at least some portion of the haft element 
are also included in this class. The biface 
category therefore includes implements 
used for a wide range of purposes such as 
cutting, scraping and projectiles. Some of 
the bifaces may have also served as conve- 
niently transportable cores that could be 
used to obtain usable flakes and make bifa- 
cial tools such as projectile points. 

From a technological perspective, biface 
production can be viewed as a series of se- 
quential events, beginning with removal of 
the cortex and continuing through a series 
of refined flaking stages that lead to the 
completed tool (e.g., Frison and Bradley 
1980). Researchers have applied various 
names to the intermediate stages such as 
blank-preform-product, Stage I-II-III-IV-V, 
etc., with bifaces being classified to a par- 
ticular group based on amount of cortex, 
artifact thickness, margin sinuosity, size 
and orientation of flake scars, etc. Not all 
tools pass through all stages, and tools 
need not be flaked to the final stage to ob- 
tain edges suitable for utilization. Further- 
more, tools may wear out or break and 
need to be reworked, requiring a return to 
earlier flaking stages. Such sequences of 
biface manufacture are arbitrary classifica- 
tory devices used to simplify analysis and 
do not necessarily duplicate stages concep- 
tualized by the aboriginal flintknappers. 

Because this project is a noncollection 
survey and all analyses had to be con- 
ducted in the field, only two technological 
categories were recognized: bifacial blank 
and preform. Bifacial blanks represent pre- 
liminary shaping and percussion thinning 
of an implement. They are percussion 
flaked, thick, crudely shaped bifaces with 
sinuous margins and remnant platforms. 
They frequently have large, deep flake 
scars on both sides resulting from bifacial 
flake removal. They possess little or no 
extra mass but may exhibit cortex. They 
can usually be reduced into one of several 
different tool types, used to obtain flakes or 





used as tools themselves. Preforms are 
thinned, often symmetrical, relatively well- 
flaked items that could have been used as 
generalized cutting tools or further flaked 
into more refined tools. They have slightly 
sinuous to straight margins and may ex- 
hibit pressure flaking. 


Projectile Points 


Bifacially flaked tools with a hafting el- 
ement and pointed tip were classified as 
projectile points. Specimens that no longer 
retained at least some portion of the haft 
element (i.e., tips and midsections) were 
described with the bifaces. Most of the arti- 
facts classified as projectile points were 
probably used as projectiles, though some 
may have been for cutting or other 
purposes. 

The projectile points were classified 
into types on the basis of morphological, 
technological and stylistic attributes using 
typologies established for the northern 
Colorado Plateau (Holmer 1978, 1986; 
Holmer and Weder 1980) and Great Basin 
(Hester 1973). Where available, dates de- 
rived from northern Colorado Plateau sites 
(as opposed to Great Basin sites) were used 
to assign chronological periods. 


Drills 


Bifacially flaked tools with a long, nar- 
row, deliberately flaked bit were classified 
as drills. Artifacts with small projections 
were grouped in other categories. Drills 
were used to perforate wood and other soft 
materials. 


Choppers 


Choppers are thick, heavy implements 
with one o: more crudely flaked working 
edges. They lacking hafting elements such 
as grooves and notches and are large 
enough to have been used as hand axes. 


Scrapers and Unifaces 


Scrapers are flake tools with a steep 
edge angle produced by percussion or 
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pressure retouch. Most often they are uni- 
facially flaked, with flaking generally ap- 
pearing on the dorsal surface. The working 
edges are located on the end or lateral 
margin of the flake, or both, and can be 
straight, concave or convex in plan view. 
Artifacts categorized as unifaces are less 
formalized than those classified as scrap- 
ers, and can be considered expedient rather 
than formal tools. Like scrapers, they gen- 
erally exhibit unifacial retouch and have a 
working edge morphology suitable for 
scraping; the retouch is less pronounced 
and regular, and less likely to have modi- 
fied the edge into a regular shape. 


Gravers 


Gravers are expedient tools usually 
produced by retouching a small, thin flake 
or piece of shatter. They have a small, in- 
tentionally flaked, sturdy projection that 
was probably used to engrave or perforate 
an object piece. 


Modified Flakes 


Modified flakes are flakes exhibiting 
unifacial or bifacial retouch along one or 
more margins, as well as flakes that had 
been modifieu by use. The modified flakes 
vary considerably in morphology and tech- 
nological flaking stage, but the retouch or 
wear generally did not modify the overall 
flake outline. These expedient tools could 
have been used for a variety of cutting and 
scraping tasks. In contrast to other tool 
types, no attempt was made to locate every 
modified flake on every site; this would 
have required much more recording time 
than was possible within the constraints of 
the contract. 


Hammerstones 


Hammerstones are small stones used 
for a variety of pecking, pounding and 
hammering activities such as flaking 
chipped stone implements, resharpening 
grinding tools, crushing pigment, etc. They 
generally consist of an unworked river cob- 
ble or nodule of tough stone that exhibits 
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battering and/or crushing on the ends, 
ridges and/or faces. Hammerstones range 
from somewhat spherical to elongate and 
were hand held rather than hafted tools. 


Mauls are large, heavy implements 
with a notch or groove near the poll that 
could be used to haft the implement. Used 
for hammering rather than chopping, they 
differ from axes in having rounded striking 
surfaces rather than pointed edges, and in 
having almost parallel rather than con- 
verging faces. They are typically made 
from a dense, heavy stone, and vary con- 
siderably in shape. 


Manos are the active upper component 
which is moved against the passive lower 
component, the metate, to achieve grind- 
ing. Specimens greater than 15 cm long 
were categorized as two-hand manos; those 
shorter than 15 cm were considered one- 
hand manos. Broken manos were not cate- 
gorized by type unless a sufficient amount 
of the tool was rresent for a certain type 
assignment. The number of grinding faces 
was also recorded. 


Metates 


Metates are the large, stationary grind- 
ing stone on which food is milled using a 
smaller upper stone. Three categories of 
metates were recognized—flat (slab), 
trough and basin (cf. Woodbury 1954). Flat 
or slab metates are defined as having a flat 
grinding surface covering most or all of the 
tool surface. On well-worn specimens, the 
grinding surface may be flat from side to 
side (width) and slightly concave from end 
to end (Woodbury 1954:54). Grinding on 
flat metates was achieved in a reciprocal 
manner. 

Trough metates are characterized by a 
subrectangular grinding surface that pare]- 
lels the long axis of the metate. Because 
the grinding surface is narrower than the 
metate, the lateral margins of the grinding 
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surface are bordered by raised rims on 
well-worn specimens. Grinding may extend 
the entire length of the metate so that the 
trough is open on both ends or stop short of 
the end so that the trough is enclosed by a 
rock lip on one end. Grinding on trough 
metates was also conducted in a reciprocal 
manner. Basin metates are characterized 
by an oval grinding depression indicating 
rotary grinding motion. On minimally 
worn, unshaped specimens, slab, trough 
and basin metates only differ from one an- 
other in the extent of the grinding (i.e., 
whether the grinding covers the entire sur- 
face as in a slab metate, or a portion of the 
surface as in a trough or basin metate) and 
whether the grinding area is subrectangu- 
lar (as in a trough metate) or oval (as in a 
basin metate) in shape. When the fragmen- 
tary nature of a specimen precluded type 
determination, the specimen was classified 
as indeterminate. 


Cores 


Cores are the piece of stone reduced by 
the flintknapper to obtain flakes, blades 
and blanks to make tools, etc. They may 
also be reduced into tools themselves. They 
are characterized by negative flake scars 
reflecting the detachment of flakes. De- 
pending on the form and type of the raw 
material and the technology used, cures 
vary considerably in size, shape and cross- 
section. For this project, items were only 
considered cores if three or more flakes had 
been removed. When possible, cores were 
categorized as multidirectional (or ran- 
dom), bidirectional or unidirectional. On 
multidirectional cores, flakes were removed 
in a variety of directions from multiple 
striking platforms. On bidirectional cores, 
flakes were removed from opposite direc- 
tions using two striking platforms. On uni- 
directional cores, flakes were removed in 
one direction from a single platform sur- 
face; the resulting cores are cone or pris- 
matic (polyhedral) shaped. 





Debitage 


Debitage, the residual lithic material 
resulting from tool manufacture, was clas- 
sified according to the definitions presented 
in the IMACS manual (IMACS 1985). Pri- 
mary flakes or decortication flakes consist 
of flakes from the early stages of reduction, 
that is, removing the unusable cortex and 
mass from the object piece. These flakes 
are usually thick and angular, and exhibit 
a considerable amount of cortex on the dor- 
sal surface. Secondary flake, as defined for 
this project, refers to bifacial thinning 
flakes that are slightly curved from the 
proximal to the distal end, relatively thin 
in cross section, longer than they are wide, 
and which often exhibit parallel flake scars 
on the dorsal surface. These flakes rarely 
exhibit cortex and may have prepared 
platforms. 

Tertiary flake refers to flakes detached 
during final shaping. They are usually 
small and thin and may be produced by 
pressure flaking or direct freehand percus- 
sion. Most tertiary flakes have abraded 
platforms and lack cortex. Shatter consists 
of angular and irregular pieces of stone 
which are products of flintknapping, but 
which !ack distinctive flake attributes. 


Blades 


Blades were categorized as a 


Specialized flake with parallel or sub- 
parallel lateral edges; the length being 
equal to, or more than, twice the width. 
Cross sections are plano-convex, 
triangulate, subtriangulate, rectangu- 
lar, trapezoidal. . . . Associated with 
prepared core and blade technique .. . 
(Crabtree 1972:42]. 


Features 


Features were recorded using the cate- 
gories specified on the IMACS site form. 
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These categories are straightforward and 
require only few clarifications. To distin- 
guish them from rock alignments, walls 
were defined as having two or more 
courses. If one or more walls appeared to 
enclose a space, they were recorded as 
granaries, surface rooms or some other 
type of structure rather than walls. 


Maps 


In addition to the basic IMACS form, a 
detailed pace and compass-derived site 
map was prepared showing the topographic 
setting, the extent of surface artifacts, and 
the location of features, artifact concentra- 
tions, formal tools, the mapping datum, 
modern roads and trails, and other perti- 
nent data. The location and direction of 
each photograph was also plotted on the 
site map. 

In the Salt Creek Pocket Area, sites 
were plotted on Department of Energy 
1:12000 blueline maps supplied by the Na- 
tional Park Service. These highly detailed, 
large-scale maps allowed for accurate plot- 
ting of site size, shape and location. Subse- 
quent to the fieldwork, site locations were 
transferred onto 15-minute U.S.G.S. topo- 
graphic maps so that they could be added 
to the 15-minute park base maps housed at 
the Midwest Archeological Center. The site 
locations can also be transferred to 7.5- 
minute topographic maps when they 
become available for the area. The only 
maps available for plotting site locations in 
the Devils Lane Area were 15-minute 
U.S.G.S. topographic maps. Relatively few 
difficulties were encountered in plotting 
sites in either area because the maps were 
sufficiently detailed and the local geo- 
graphic features sufficiently distinct to 
allow three-way triangulation. 


Photographs 


Photographs of the site area, as well as 
photographs of selected features and arti- 
facts were taken using black and white 
film. The location and direction of each 
photograph was recorded on the site map 
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and described on a photographic record 
form. A few sites and unusual and exem- 
plary artifacts and features were also pho- 
tographed with color slide film; some of 
these photographs will eventually be used 
in the park’s interpretive program. 


Site Tagging 


As part of the recording procedure, a 
flat aluminum data tag, inscribed with "P- 
III Associates, 1985" and the appropriate 
sequentially assigned temporary site num- 
ber (1-1, 1-2, etc.), was left at the site; its 
location was marked on the site map as the 
datum. Permanent Smithsonian site num- 
bers were obtained at the conclusion of the 
fieldwork. Table C-1 in Appendix C corre- 
lates the temporary field numbers and per- 
manent site numbers of all sites recorded 
during the 1985 field season. 


Stabilization Evaluations 


The scope of work specified that sites 
recorded by the survey team be evaluated 
for stabilization needs. This task was ac- 
complished by completing a Stabilization 
Data form for all sites exhibiting visible ar- 
chitecture. This two-page form requires in- 
formation such as the number of structures 
requiring stabilization, the rate, type and 
location of deterioration, and proposed 
methods of repair. The stabilization forms 
are appended to the IMACS site forms 
which are presented in an appendix. 


National Register Evaluations 


All sites recorded during the project 
were evaluated for significance and eligibil- 
ity to the National Register of Historic 
Places according to the National Register 
Criteria for Evaluation outlined in 
36CFR60.4. These criteria have been re- 
viewed repeatedly in the literature and 
need not be reiterated here. Within the 
framework of the National Register cri- 
teria, a site also had to (1) have a potential 
for contributing nonredundant data to the 
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study of significant research questions and 
(2) maintain sufficient integrity that it 
could enhance our understanding of 
Canyonlands’ cultural past. In-field evalua- 
tions of site significance were made by the 
field supervisor. These evaluations were re- 
viewed in the laboratory in light of all proj- 
ect data. When the project is complete, 
groups of sites will be evaluated within the 
contexts of regional archeological knowl- 
edge for possible nomination to the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places as 
districts. 


Testing Procedures 


As noted in the Introduction, the con- 
tract provides for limited testing to obtain 
radiocarbon samples as well as flotation 
samples from which subsistence data can 
be obtained. While the specific procedures 
used to test sites reported in this volume 
appear in Chapter 7, the general proce- 
dures to be used for all testing activities 
during this multiyear project are outlined 
here, as are the methods used to process 
the flotation samples and tree-ring correct 
the radiocarbon samples. 

The amount of testing conducted in rny 
contract year is iependent on funding and 
the discovery of features that might yield 
information relative to the research design. 
Sites are selected for testing in consulta- 
tion with the Rocky Mountain Regional 
Archeologist and Canyonlands National 
Park Archeologist. In most cases, testing is 
limited to discrete features such as hearths 
and roasting pits, but may also include 
middens if data potential warrants. 

Testing at each site is initiated by pho- 
tographing, mapping and describing the 
feature to be tested. Following this, dis- 
crete features are excavated in natural 
levels (if present), leaving at least half of 
the feature intact, in accordance with Na- 
tional Park Service preservation policies. 
Charcoal and flotation samples are col- 
lected from the excavated fill, with any re- 
maining fill being passed through 
one-quarter-inch hardware cloth to obtain 


all artifacts. The profile and plan of the 
partially excavated features are then 
drawn and photographed, and the features 
are refilled with sterile sand. 

Testing of midden deposits is accom- 
plished by staking in a 1- by 1-m or 
smaller test unit, oriented on true north, 
plotting its location on the site map, and 
excavating the pit in natural or arbitrary 
10-cm levels to sterile deposits or bedrock, 
following the contour of the modern sur- 
face. All fill is screened through one-quar- 
ter-inch mesh, with artifacts being 
collected and bagged by major artifact 
class. After recording the stratigraphy, test 
pits are backfilled. 


Flotation Samples and Plant 
Macrofossils 


by Betsy L. Tipps and Nancy J. Coulam 

The bulk samples were processed using 
a modified version of the water flotation 
technique outlined by Bohrer and Adams 
(1977:37). This consists of (1) screening the 
dry sediment through a 32-mm (1/8 in) 
sieve, (2) removing artifacts and large mac- 
rofossils from the dry screen, (3) pouring 
the sediment into a bucket of water being 
aerated by three lines of forced air (ema- 
nating from a small pump), (4) stirring the 
sediments to allow the organic material to 
float to the surface, (5) maintaining the 
sample in the bubbling water for one min- 
ute or until most of the organic materials 
rises to the surface, (6) decanting the 
floating and suspended organic material 
into a #35 (0.5 mm) screen, (7) transferring 
the organic materials onto a paper plate, 
and (8) air drying the sample for several 
days. After the samples dried, they were 
screened through graduated U.S. Standard 
sieves (4.0 mm, 2.0 mm and 0.5 mm) and 
then each size sorted sample was examined 
under a 45x microscope. 

The samples contained unburned plant 
parts such as rootlets, leaves and seeds. 
Because these samples are from open sites, 
these uncharred specimens are assumed to 
be modern contaminants and hence were 
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not identified. Burned and presumably pre- 
historic plant specimens were identified by 
comparison with a modern reference collec- 
tion and with the aid of seed identification 
manua!s (Albee 1980; Bailey 1949; Martin 
and Berkley 1961). Plant nomenclature fol- 
lows Welch et al. (1987). Plant macrofossils 
were identified to the most specific taxon 
possible given specimen size and condition. 


Radiocarbon Samples 


In the field, charcoal samples were col- 
lected with a clean trowel and placed in foil 
bags for storage and shipment to the radio- 
carbon laboratory where they were pro- 
cessed using standard radiocarbon dating 
procedures. 

Because past atmospheric levels of car- 
bon-14 have fluctuated, radiocarbon years 
are not necessarily the same length as cal- 
endar years and must be corrected to cal- 
endar dates using a tree-ring calibration 
curve derived by radiocarbon dating wood 
samples of known age. For the testing re- 
ported in this volume, the calibrated age 
ranges were derived using the CALIB com- 
puter program, Version 1.2, which uses a 
decadal datz set to calibrate radiocarbon 
ages up to 4020 years B.P. (Stuiver and 
Reimer 1986). Also because of variation in 
past atmospheric carbon-14, radiocarbon 
samples with differing dendroages (calen- 
dar dates) can have the same radiocarbon 
age. Conversely, a single radiocarbon sam- 
ple may cross the calibration curve in more 
than one location so that it has more than 
one dendroage (Stuiver 1982:5). This is the 
case with one of the samples obtained dur- 
ing the first season of fieldwork (see Chap- 
ter 7). 


Evaluations of Existing 
Records and Collections 


by William A. Lucius 
Prior to the initiation of the Canyon- 
lands Archeological Project, numerous pro- 
jects had been undertaken in the park, 
resulting in the formal documentation of 
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more than 700 sites and the preparation of 
more than 20 manuscripts, reports, articles 
and monographs (National Park Service 
1984:7, Appendix A). To eluate the na- 
ture and usefulness of this existing source 
of information, personnel from P-III 
Associates perused all available documents 
regarding Canyonlands prehistory and con- 
ducted a preliminary inventory of existing 
collections at the University of Utah, the 
park and the Midwest Archeological Cen- 
ter. The University of Utah collections are 
from a survey conducted by Sharrock 
(1966) in the Needles District in 1965. The 


park collections, which are housed at 
Arches National Park, are mainly com- 
posed of unprovenienced artifacts turned in 
by visitors. Collections from the Midwest 
Archeological Center are from its excava- 
tions in Island-in-the-Sky and from the 
Maze survey conducted by the University 
of Utah in the early 1970s. The latter col- 
lection mainly consists of lithic artifacts. As 
per contract specifications, the results of 
this evaluation will be more thoroughly 
discussed in the report of the 1986 field 
season. 








Chapter 5 


SUMMARY OF CULTURAL RESOURCES 


by Nancy J. Hewitt, Betsy L. Tipps and William A. Lucius 


total of 142 sites and 76 isolated 

inds (IFs) was recorded during the 
1985 field survey activities in two separate 
areas of the Needles District, Canyonlands 
National Park. One hundred and one sites 
and 66 isolated finds were documented in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area, whereas 41 
sites and 10 isolated finds were recorded in 
the Devils Lane Area. A list of the isolated 
finds and their locations can be found in 
Appendix B. A tabular summary of each 
site discovered during the survey comprises 
Appendix D. This chapter of the report 
summarizes the cultural resources in each 
area and discusses how selected site 
attributes correlate with environmenial 
characteristics. 

Analyses of the cultural affiliation and 
age of the 142 sites resulted in the identifi- 
cation of 153 components, 148 prehistoric 
and 5 historic. Temporal placement ranges 
from the Early Archaic through the historic 
period and recent past, with the cultures of 
Archaic, Basketmaker, Anasazi, Fremont 
and Euroamerican being represented 
(Table 2). No sites of Paleoindian, Numic, 
Navajo or Ute origin were encountered. 

Approximately 61% of the sites and 
components could not be associated with a 
particular culture or assigned to a definite 
time period. On the basis of the extant ar- 
tifacts, these sites were assigned to the 
general categories of "aboriginal" and "pre- 








historic." This category includes 61 limited 
activity sites, 30 field camps and 2 habita- 
tion sites. Excavation of the field camps 
and habitation sites might reveal data that 
would place the sites in a temporal/cultural 
framework, but the remaining sites are pri- 
marily lithic scatters with few tools and no 
accumulated deposits or features, and it is 
unlikely that excavation would uncover 
datable materials. 

Overall, the majority of the culturally 
identifiable sites and components are 
Archaic (9.8%) or Anasazi (24.8%). Only 
one Basketmaker/Anasazi (0.7%) and one 
Fremont (0.7%) site were identified. The 
remaining sites and components identifi- 
able to cultural affiliation (3.3%) are 
Euroamerican. Most of the Archaic sites 
are undated within the Archaic period, but 
the few datable sites indicate that the 
Needles District was inhabited during all 
three Archaic periods, Early, Middle and 
Late. This find is particularly significant 
given the paucity of existing data on 
Archaic occupation in the Needles District. 
Although few in number, the discovery of 
early Anasazi sites (Basketmaker III- 
Pueblo I, Pueblo I and Pueblo I-II) is also 
important because this early occupation 
went unrecognized during Sharrock’s 
(1966) survey. As expected on the basis of 
previous work in the Needles, the majority 
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Table 2. Frequency of sites and components by age and cultural affiliation. 











Basket- 

Time maker/ Euro- 

Period Archaic Anasazi Anasazi Fremont Aboriginal american Total 
Early Archaic 1 - - - - - 1 
Middle Archaic 1 - - - - - 1 
Late Archaic 2 - - - - - 2 
Archaic 11 - - - - - 11 
Basketmaker III- 

Pueblo I - 1 - - - - 1 
Pueblo I - - 1 - - - 1 
Pueblo I-II - - 1 - - - 1 
Pueblo II - - 4 - - - 4 
Pueblo II-III - - 14 - - . 14 
Pueblo III - - 5 - - 5 
Late Prehistoric - - 13 1 - - 14 
Prehistoric - - - - 93 - 93 
Historic - - - - - 5 5 
Total 15 1 38 1 93 5 153 





of sites date to Pueblo II, Pueblo II-III or 
Pueblo III. 

Table 3 shows the frequency of sites by 
descriptive and functional site type; there 
is an obvious association between the two 
which reflects the use of descriptive types 
in making functional assignments, but no 
one-to-one correlation. Predictably, lithic 
scatters are \..c most common descriptive 
site type making up 45.8% of the total. The 
next most common category, lithic scatters 
with features makes up only 14.8%. Lithic 
source areas account for 11.3%, although 
15.5% of the total sites and components re- 
flect some amount of lithic procurement. 
The remaining 28.1% of the sites are dis- 
tributed among the other eight categories. 
From these data, it can be inferred that 
the two study tracts were primarily used 
on a short-term basis for resource procure- 
ment and camping. This inference is sup- 
ported by the numbers of the various 
functional site types shown in Table 3. 
Limited activity sites are the most common 
functional site type accounting for 53.5% of 
the total (n=76). Field camps account for 


38.0% (n=54) and habitations comprise 
only 6.3% of all sites (n=9). Figures in 
Appendix E show the distribution of the 
various site types in each survey area. 

Of the sites identifiable as Archaic, 
field camps (n=5) and limited activity sites 
consisting solely of rock art (n=6) are the 
most common, though three habitation 
sites or residential bases were also identi- 
fied (Table 4). Only one other Archaic site 
was discovered; it is a limited activity, sec- 
ondary lithic reduction loci. The abundance 
of field camps and habitations relative to 
limited activity sites other than rock art 
suggest that Archaic peoples resided in the 
project area for a period of time and were 
not simply passing through. 

Among the Anasazi sites, the majority 
of sites are field camps (n=22), with 
smaller numbers of habitation sites (n=6), 
secondary lithic reduction sites (n=5) and 
communication (rock art) sites (n=4). The 
preponderance of field camps and paucity 
of habitation sites argues that the Anasazi 
generally used the project area on a short- 
term and probably seasonal basis, rather 
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Table 3. Frequency of sites by descriptive and functional site types. 

















Limited Activity Sites 
Lithic Lithic Primary 
Procurement/ Procurement/ and Secondary 
Primary Primary and Secondary Lithic Communi- 
Lithic Secondary Lithic Lithic Reduc- Reduction cation Inde- Field Habitation Historic 


























Site Type Reduction Site Reduction Site tion Site Site Site terminate Camps Sites Sites Total 
Lithic source area 3 1] : - - - 2 - . 16 
Lithic source area with feature : . : : : - 2 1 - 3 
Lithic source area and 
sherd scatter : : - . : : 1 : : 1 
Lithic source area and 
sherd scatter with feature : : - - - - 2 : : 2 
Lithic scatter . : 15 35 : : 15 . - 65 
Lithic scatter with feature : : : - 2 1 16 2 . 21 
Sherd and lithic scatter : - : 3 : . 4 : 7 
Sherd and lithic scatter 
with feature - : - : : : 7 2 - 9 
Masonry architecture site : - : - - : 5 4 - 9 
Feature site - . : : 6 - - - 6 
Historic site . : : . : : 3 3 
Total 3 ll 15 38 8 1 54 9 3 142 
” 
~ 
= 
Table 4. Frequency of sites and components by cultural affiliation and functional type. e 
—_ SE — — << 
Limited Activity Sites O 
Lithic Lithic Primary >. 
Procurement/ = Procurement/ and Secondary © 
Primary Primary and Secondary Lithic Communi- ow 
Lithic Secondary Lithic Lithic Reduc- Reduction cation Inde- Field Habitation Historic c 
Site Type Reduction Site Reduction Site tion Site Site Site terminate Camps Sites Sites Total D 
Archaic . . . 1 6 . 5 3 . 15 > 
Basketmaker/Anasazi . - : : : : 1 : 1 D 
Anasazi - 1 : 5 4 : 22 6 : 38 m 
Fremont - . : : 1 : : : : 1 ” 
Aboriginal 3 10 15 32 . 1 30 2 , 93 QO 
Euroamerican . - . : . - - . 5 5 D 
O 
Total 3 ll 15 38 11 1 58 11 5 153 OP 
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than for extended residence. Even the six 
habitation sites are small by Anasazi stan- 
dards and suggest a limited duration of oc- 
cupation. A similar situation obtains for the 
Basketmaker/Anasazi site. 

The majority of limited activity sites 
are unidentifiable to age or cultural affilia- 
tion due to the lack of diagnostic artifacts 
produced and left as a result of the special- 
ized, short-term activities that took place. 
Most of these sites are probably Archaic or 
Anasazi but this can only be confirmed by 
further work consisting of excavation to re- 
cover diagnostic artifacts and datable fea- 
tures. In-depth, detailed studies of the 
lithic technology represented at dated sites 
may also reveal certain technologica) char- 
acteristics that can be used to date these 
otherwise indeterminate sites. 

Among the undated aboriginal sites, 
secondary lithic reduction sites and field 
camps are the most common accounting for 
34.4% and 32.2% of the total, respectively. 
Primary and secondary lithic reduction 
sites account for about 16.1% whereas 
lithic procurement/primary and secondary 
lithic reduction sites comprise about 10.8%. 
Other site types—lithic procurement/pri- 
mary lithic reduction sites and habitation 
sites—account for only a small amount. 


Salt Creek Pocket Area 


General Summary 


Surface reconnaissance of approxi- 
mately 4000 acres in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area resulted in the documentation of 101 
sites and 66 IFs or an average of 0.025 
sites and 0.017 IFs per acre. The sites re- 
corded demonstrate that this area was 
inhabited by Archaic people during all 
three phases of the Archaic period, the 
Anasazi during Pueblo II and III, and 
Euroamericans during the historic period 
(Table 5). No Basketmaker or early Pueblo 
sites were found. 

All three major site types are repre- 
sented in the Salt Creek Pocket Area 
(Table 6). The majority of sites (n=57) are 
limited activity sites, followed by field 
camps (n=40) and habitation sites (n=6). 
Among the limited activity sites, secondary 
lithic reduction loci are the most common 
(n=31), followed by lithic procurement/pri- 
mary and secondary lithic reduction (n=11) 
sites and primary and secondary lithic re- 
duction (n=10). Overall, 20 components or 
18.7% of the total sites and components re- 
flect procurement of the lithic sources 
which are abundant in and around the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area. Seventeen of these are 


Table 5. Frequency of sites and components in the Salt Creek Pocket Area 
by age and cultural affiliation. 








Cultural 


Affiliation Archaic Anasazi 


Aboriginal Euroamerican Total 





Early Archaic 
Middle Archaic 
Late Archaic 
Archaic 
Pueblo II 
Pueblo II-III - 
Pueblo III - 
Late Prehistoric - 
Prehistoric - 
Historic - - 


_ or = 
t 


(OO , 


Total 8 13 


, . 1 


76 - 7 


76 4 107 
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Table 6. Frequency of sites and components in the Salt Creek Pocket Area by cultural affiliation and functional type. 


Limited Activity Sites 








Lithic Lithic Primary 
Procurement/ Procurement/ and Secondary 
Primary Primary and Secondary Lithic | Communi- 
Lithic Secondary Lithic Lithic Reduc- Reduction cation Inde- Field Habitation Historic 














Site Type Reduction Site Reduction Site tion Site Site Site terminate Camps Sites Sites Total 
Archaic e e ° 1 ° 4 2 e 8 
Anasazi : 1 : 4 : . 12 2 . 19 
Aboriginal 3 10 10 26 : 1 y7 | 2 : 76 
Euroamerican - : . : . - . : 4 4 
Total 3 il 10 $1 1 1 40 6 4 107 

— 
oS 
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in the Salt Creek Pocket uplands away 
from the river. 

Cultural affiliation of only seven of the 
limited activity sites could be determined; 
of these, two are Archaic and five are 
Anasazi. The remaining 50 could only be 
assigned to an aboriginal affiliation. Un- 
doubtedly, many of these unassignable lim- 
ited activity sites are the result of Archaic 
and Anasazi activities. Four of the field 
camps are ascribed an Archaic affiliation, 
12 are Anasazi and 24 are undated but of 
aboriginal affiliation. Two habitation sites 
are Anasazi; two others are Archaic and 
two are of unknown cultural affiliation. 

The inventory of cultural resources in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area indicates that 
the focus of Archaic and Anasazi activities 
in this area was related to lithic procure- 
ment, lithic reduction, tool manufacture 
and plant processing. Hunting, for which 
there is indirect evidence in the form of 
projectile points, may also have been an 
important activity. Permanent, long-term 
occupation of the area appears to have 
been quite limited, if present at all, and 
there is very little evidence of horticultural 
activities. Therefore, it is assumed that the 
area was used on an intermittent basis 
during all periods of prehistoric occupation, 
primarily for resource exploitation. Historic 
use of the area was related to cattle ranch- 
ing and mining was also intermittent. 

The field observation that sites are 
clustered on and adjacent to sandstone out- 
crops in this area is substantiated by a re- 
view of the location data on the survey 
forms. These data reveal that 80 (79.2%) 
of the sites occur on or within 50 m of 
sandstone outcrops. Another seven (6.9%) 
of the sites are directly affiliated with fall- 
ing dunes and nine (8.9%) with the Salt 
Creek drainage. Only five sites (5%) were 
located more than 50 m from a sandstone 
outcrop, and all of these are less than 
100 m distant from sandstone. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the total land sur- 
face in the survey area—mainly areas in 
the centers of the large coves—consists of 
deep sand deposits with no visible sites. 
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There is, however, a good possibility of 
buried sites in such areas (Larry 
Agenbroad, personal communication 1989). 

The pinyon-juniper community also oc- 
curs near the sandstone outcrops, appar- 
ently because of the increased availability 
of moisture. The combination of a shelter- 
ing landform and a vegetation zone with 
numerous exploitable plants seems to have 
been an important site location factor for 
both Archaic and Anasazi groups. 

The Archaic sites are primarily concen- 
irated in the Salt Pocket uplands away 
from Salt Creek. The Anasazi sites are 
about evenly spread between the Salt 
Pocket uplands and lower Salt Creek 
drainage which is defined as a 400-m-wide 
corridor extending on either side of Salt 
Creek within the survey area. 


Environmental Correlates of Site 
Locations 


by Nancy J. Hewitt 


To identify the environmental factors 
that correlate with site location, we ana- 
lyzed the environmental data encoded on 
the IMACS site forms. For this analysis, 
we tabulated seven variables that are be- 
lieved to have been important to prehis- 
toric hunters and gatherers and 
horticulturalists. These variables are sec- 
ondary landform, primary vegetation type, 
elevation, aspect, slope, depositional envi- 
ronment and distance to permanent water. 
Primary landform was not considered be- 
cause only one landform—tableland—was 
represented. 


Landforms 


Some interesting patterns emerge 
when landform and site type are correlated 
(Table 7). The limited activity sites occur in 
the widest variety of landforms. This mix- 
ture of site locations is obviously related to 
differences in resource availability to which 
many of these sites are tied. Some types of 
limited activity sites are closely tied to cer- 
tain landforms and cannot occur at other 
landform types. Rock art sites, for example, 
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Table 7. Correlation of site type and environmental factors in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 



































Primary Primary and Secondary Secondary 
Reduction Lithic Reduc- Reduction Reduction cation Inde- Field Habitation Historic 
Environmental Site tion Site Site Site Site terminate Camps Sites Sites Total 

Factor n_ % n % n % n % on %& n %_ n % n % n % n % 
Shelter/Overhang - - 2 182 ° . - 1 1000 ; - 10 25.0 2 333 | 20 16 #150 
Basin 1 333 - - - - : - : : : : . : . : - 1 0.9 
Dune ° ° . ° ° - #4 29 =~. ° ° ° 2 5.0 ; ; ° 6 5.6 
Ledge : ° : . ° - 1 82 - ‘ : ° ° ; ; ° ° ; 1 0.9 
Mesa . . - - : - 2 65 : : : : : : : : : 2 1.9 
Plain . : . ° 1 100 - ° : : . 1 25 ° ° ° ° 2 1.9 
Ridge/Knoll : : 3 27.3 $ 300 6 194 . : : : 3 675 : - - - 15 14.0 
Slope 1 333 1 9.1 : - 4 129 : . . . 2 50 - - : - 8 75 
Terrace/Bench . - . 2 20 1 3832 =. . . . 3 (75 ; ; ° 6 86 «BE 
Valley - > 4 36.4 4 400 9 29.0 . - 1 100.0 8 20.0 1 16.7 | 25.0 28 26.2 
Outcrop : - | 9.1 . - 1 82 - . . . 7 175 1 167 1 20 1 103 
Cliff 1 333 . ° ° - 2 66 - . : ° 3° O75 ° ; 1 25.0 1 6.5 
Deisched monolith - : : : - - 1 3.2 . : . : : . 2 33.3 - - 3 2.8 
Floodpicin : : : . : °  ¢ ° s . : : 1 25 ; ‘ : 1 0.9 
Pinyonjunip:e 3 100.0 6 54.5 $3 320 13 419 #+=$§.1 1000 1 100.0 22 «55.0 2 33.3 4 100.0 55 51.4 
Desert scrub : : 5 45.5 7 700 16 616 . : : : 16 40.0 4 66.7 . : 48 44.9 
Grassland : : - : : - 2 65 : : . : 1 25 : - : 3 2.8 
Barren . - - - - - - . - : : . 1 2.5 - : - l 0.9 
Colluvium . . | 9.1 - - 1 3.2 . - : - 1 2.5 : : . : 3 2.8 
Outcrop 2 666 3 27.3 - - 1 3.2 . : : - 17 42.5 3 50.0 1 25.0 27 25.2 
Eolian 1 33 7 63.6 9 9.0 27 87.1 1 = 100.0 . - 19 47.5 3 50.0 2 50.0 69 64.5 
Residual : - - : 1 10.0 2 6.5 . . 1 100.0 2 5.0 . - l 25.0 7 6.5 
Floodplain . - - - : - . : . : . . 1 2.5 - . - 1 0.9 
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Table 7. Correlation of site type and environmental factors in the Salt Creek Pocket Area (continued). e 
Limited Activity Sites c 
Lithic Lithic 
Procurement/ Procurement/ Primary and 
Primary Primary and Secondary D 
Lithic Lithic | Communica- m 
Reduction  Lithic Reduc- Reduction Reduction cation Inde- Field Habitation Historic ” 
Environmental Site tion Site Site Site Site terminate Camps Sites Sites Total O 
Factor n % n % n % n %® on % n % n % n % n % n % & 
Elevation (ft) re) 
Mean 5060.00 - 615455 - 5026.00 - 5048.71 - 5100.00 - 6180.00 - 4992.50 - 6036.67 - 4992.50 - - . m 
Standard ” 
deviation 80.00 - 273.22 - 84.09 - 27053 .- - : : . 177.93 - 57.15 . 49.92 - - - 
Aspect 
Mean 314.00° - 264.18° - 250.40° - 251.16 - 220.00° .- 180.00° - 217.83° - 245.00° - 310.00° : - - 
Standard 
deviation 54.37° .- 71.72° - 69.60° - 108.72° .- . : - 113.39° - 83.37° - 87.18° - - - 
Slope 
Mean 400° - 791° - 3.20° - 4.68° .- 4.00° . 1.00° - 3.90° - 483° .- 2.75° - - - 
Standard 
deviation 361° .- 12.64° - 1.55° - 5.50° .- . . . 
Distance to 
water (m) 
Mean 1950.00 - 1681.82 - 1722.00 - 180032 - 1680.00 - 1960.00 
Standard 
deviation 1430.91 - 108955 - 1179.10 - 1157.18 .- - . 
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are found where suitable rock faces are 
available; therefore they cannot occur in 
dunes. Lithic resource procurement sites 
are located where appropriate materials 
occur naturally and are accessible. 

Other limited activity sites are not as 
closely tied to the resources provided by 
the landforms. Secondary lithic reduction 
sites, which are a result of tool manufac- 
turing and/or sharpening, could theoreti- 
cally occur near any landform. Table 7 
shows that sites of this type ocrur on the 
widest variety of landforms of all limited 
activity sites. However, the majority of 
these sites occur in open areas or on prom- 
ontories—areas that afford a view of the 
surrounding area. These sites might be the 
result of hunters manufacturing, sharpen- 
ing or reworkirg tools while watching for 
game or getting a cool breeze in the sum- 
mer. 

Field camps also occur on a wide vari- 
ety of landforms, but approximately half 
are located in some kind of protected area. 
In addition to the 10 field camps located in 
overhangs, 3 field camps are very close to 
cliff walls and 7 others are near outcrops. 
Two habitation sites are located in over- 
hangs; two others are near detached mono- 
liths and one is adjacent to an outcrop. The 
other habitation site is located in the open. 
Little can be said about the location of the 
habitations, though it appears that pro- 
tected areas were also preferred. Overall, 
the most common landform category is val- 
ley, comprising 26.2% of the total; this is 
not surprising given that about three- 
fourths of the survey area consists of open 
valleys or coves. Next most common are 
shelters comprising 15% and ridges/knolls 
accounting for 14%. 

Correlation of landforms with different 
cultural groups is son‘ewhat tenuous be- 
cause so many sites could not be placed in 
a cultural framework. However, there ap- 
pear to be some general tendencies. Eight 
sites were identified as Archaic; of these, 
six are located in protected areas such as 
shelters or near cliffs and detached mono- 
liths. Anasazi sites also show a tendency to 
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occur in protected areas (Table 8). Six of 19 
Anasazi sites and components are in shel- 
ters, and ‘) others are near outcrops or cliff 
faces. 


Depositional Environment 


Table 7 shows that the majority 
(64.5%) of all site types are associated with 
eolian sediments, the dominant surficial 
material exposed in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area. This sediment is dry, sandy and 
probably not arable. Another interesting 
pattern is that more than 85% of the non- 
procurement lithic reduction sites are asso- 
ciated with eolian deposits, whereas only 
about 60% of the sites where lithic procure- 
ment was undertaken occur in eolian set- 
tings. Field camps are usually associated 
with eolian deposits or barren slickrock but 
occur in all depositional settings. The habi- 
tation sites also correlate with eolian sands 
and sandstone outcrops. These categories 
are also the most common among all cul- 
tural groups. Also worthy of note is that no 
Anasazi sites are associated with the well- 
watered alluvial sediments along the Salt 
Creek floodplain (Table 8). 


Vegetation 


Pinyon-juniper woodlands and the des- 
ert scrub community are the most common 
primary vegetation categories for all site 
types and for all cultures. Table 7 shows 
some interesting patterns. For example, 
more than 54% of the lithic procurement 
sites occur in the pinyon-juniper woodland 
compared to less than 42% of the non- 
procurement lithic reduction sites. The 
nonprocurement lithic reduction sites more 
often occur in the desert scrub. While this 
difference may be due to the small sample 
size, it warrants further investigation 
when a larger sample is available. 


Elevation 


Within the Salt Creek Pocket Area, 
sites range in elevation from 4860 to 
5960 ft. Field camps tend to occur at 
slightly lower elevations than other types 
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Table 8. Correlation of cultural affiliation and environmental factors in the 



































Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
Environmental Archaic Anasazi ___ Aboriginal 
Factor n % n % n % 

Shelter/Overhang 1 12.5 6 31.6 8 10.5 
Basin . - : - 1 1.3 
Dune : - 1 5.3 5 6.6 
Ledge - - - - 1 1.3 
Mesa - - 1 5.3 1 1.3 
Plain . . . : 2 2.6 
Ridge/Knoll : - 1 5.3 14 18.4 
Slope . - - - 8 10.5 
Terrace/Bench : 3 15.8 3 3.9 
Valley 2 25.0 2 10.5 23 30.3 
Outcrop - - 4 21.1 6 7.9 
Cliff 3 37.5 1 5.3 2 2.6 
Detached monolith 2 25.0 - - 1 1.3 
Floodplain . . : 1 1.3 
Pinyon-juniper 6 75.0 10 52.6 35 46.1 
Desert scrub 2 25.0 9 47.4 37 48.7 
Grass . ° ° . 3 3.9 
Barren ° ° : 1 1.3 
Colluvium 1 12.5 - - 2 2.6 
Outcrop 3 37.5 9 47.4 14 18.4 
Eolian 3 37.5 9 47.4 55 72.4 
Residual 1 12.5 1 5.3 4 5.3 
Floodplain . ° . : 1 1.3 
Elevation (ft) 

Mean 5080.00 : 5037.37 - 6088.89 . 

Standard deviation 65.90 - 73.62 : 241.89 - 
Aspect 

Mean 200.00° - 213.37° . 250.88° - 

Standard deviation 86.02° - 112.05° - 98.67° : 
Slope 

Mean 3.00° - 4,84° : 4.61° - 

Standard deviation 2.45° - 3.75° - 6.14° : 
Distance to permanent 

water (m) 

Mean 1996.25 - 1705.79 - 1491.45 - 

Standard deviation 935.96 - 1313.88 - 1091.86 - 
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Table 8. Correlation of cultural affiliation and environmental factors in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area (continued). 





























Environmental Euroamerican Total 
Factor n % n % 

Shelter/Overhang 1 25.0 16 15.0 
Basin - - 1 0.9 
Dune - : 6 5.6 
Ledge - - 1 0.9 
Mesa - - 2 1.9 
Plain - - 2 1.9 
Ridge/Knoll - - 15 14.0 
Slope - - 8 7.5 
Terrace/Bench - : 6 5.6 
Valley 1 25.0 28 26.2 
Outcrop 1 25.0 11 10.3 
Cliff 1 25.0 7 6.5 
Detached monolith - : 3 2.8 
Floodplain - - 1 0.9 
Pinyon-juniper 4 100.0 55 51.4 
Desert scrub - - 48 44.9 
Grass - - 3 2.8 
Barren - - 1 0.9 
Colluvium - - 3 2.8 
Outcrop 1 25.0 27 25.2 
Eolian 2 50.0 69 64.5 
Residual 1 25.0 7 6.5 
Floodplain - - 1 0.9 
Elevation (ft) 

Mean 4992.50 - - - 

Standard deviation 49.92 - - - 
Aspect 

Mean 310.00° - - : 

Standard ceviation 87.18° - - - 
Slope 

Mean 2.75° - - - 

Standard deviation 1.71° - - - 
Distance to permanent 

water (m) 

Mean 942.50 - . - 

Standard deviation 801.35 - - - 
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of prehistoric sites, whereas lithic resource 
sites and rock art sites tend to occur at 
slightly higher elevations. Historic sites are 
located at slightly lower elevations than 
the prehistoric sites. 


Aspect and Slope 


Relatively flat terrain seems to have 
been preferred for all site types, although 
lithic procuremeut/primary and secondary 
lithic reduction sites are located on slightly 
steeper ground than other sites, probably 
because they are restricted to areas where 
lithic material outcrops. Anasazi sites tend 
to be in slightly steoper locales than 
Aichaic sites and prehistoric sites of 
unknown affiliation. Mean aspect of the 
sites varies only slightly between types 
with most sites oriented more or less west 
or southwest. 


Distance to Permanent Water 


The permanent water supply in this 
area of the Needles District is Salt Creek. 
The survey crew observed one small spring 
near site 42SA17147, and there are many 
bedrock potholes that hold water for short 
periods during the rainy season. But in 
general, the Salt Creek Pocket Area is very 
dry, and this aridity may be one reason 
that only six small habitation sites are 
found in this area. Surprisingly, however, 
the habitation sites are, on the average, lo- 
cated farther from permanent water than 
other site types. On the average, field 
camps are closer to permanent water than 
other types of sites. 

Distance to permanent water also 
seems to vary between temporal periods. 
Anasazi sites are on the average closer to 
Salt Creek than Archaic sites. Euro- 
american sites are closer to water than 
sites of any other time period. Since all of 
the historic sites contain cattle holding 
pens, their proximity to water is 
understandable. 


Devils Lane Area 


General Summary 


Pedestrian survey of approximately 500 
acres in the Devils Lane Area resulted in 
the documentation of 41 sites and 10 IFs or 
an average of 0.082 sites and 0.020 isolated 
finds per acre. Sites recorded indicate that 
this portion of the Needles District was oc- 
cupied by Archaic, Basketmaker, Anasazi, 
Euroamerican and possibly Fremont 
groups (Table 9). Time periods represented 
include Late Archaic, Archaic, Basket- 
maker III-Pueblo I, Pueblo I, Pueblo I-II, 
Pueblo II-III, Pueblo III, Late Prehisioric 
and Historic. Like the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area, Archaic sites and sites dating to 
Pueblo II-III are the most common. 

The lack of Early and Middle Archaic 
sites is interesting given that such sites 
are present in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, 
but may simply be the result of sampling 
error given the small amount of acreage 
and low number of sites. More survey is 
needed. The discovery of Basketmaker III- 
Pueblo I, Pueblo I and Pueblo I-II sites is 
particularly exciting given the general lack 
of evidence for such sites in existing 
literature. 

All three major site types are repre- 
sented in the Devils Lane Area. The major- 
ity of the sites and components are limited 
activity loci (n=22) and field camps (n=18), 
with only a few habitation sites (n=5) and 
one Euroamerican site identified (Table 
10). Among the limited activity sites, rock 
art communication sites are the most com- 
mon accounting for 45.5%. Secondary lithic 
reduction sites and primary and secondary 
lithic reduction sites make up the remain- 
der. No sites which included lithic procure- 
ment activities were located because no 
chert sources appear to be present. 

Among the Archaic sites, communica- 
tion sites are the most common with only 
one field camp and one habitation site 
identified. Field camps predominate among 
the Anasazi sites, with fewer limited activ- 
ity and habitation sites identified. The 
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Table 9. Frequency of sites and components in the Devils Lane Area by age 
and cultural affiliation. 























Basket- 
Cultural maker/ Euro- 
Affiliation Archaic Anasazi Anasazi Fremont Aboriginal american Total 
Late Archaic 1 - - - - 1 
Archaic 6 - - - - 6 
Basketmaker III- 

Pueblo I - 1 - - - 1 
Pueblo I - : - - - 1 
Pueblo I-II - . : : - 1 
Pueblo II-III - - 10 - - : 10 
Pueblo III - - - - - 2 
Late Prehistoric - - 1 - - 6 
Prehistoric - - - 17 - 17 
Historic - : - - 1 1 
Total 7 1 19 1 17 1 46 

Table 10. Frequency of sites and components in the Devils Lane Area by 
cultural affiliation and functional type. 
Limited Activity Sites 
Primary and Secondary 
Secondary Lithic © Communica- Habi- 
Lithic Reduction cation Field tation Historic 

Site Type Reduction Site Site Camps _ Sites Sites Total 
Archaic - - 5 1 1 - 7 
Basketmaker/ 

Anasazi - - - 1 - - 1 
Anasazi - 1 4 10 4 - 19 
Fremont - - 1 - - - 1 
Aboriginal 5 6 - 6 - - 17 
Euroamerican - - - - - 1 1 
Total 5 7 10 18 5 1 46 





single "Fremont" component consists of 
rock art, whereas the Basketmaker/ 
Anasazi site is a field camp. 

The Archaic sites are primarily located 
in the Devils Lane graben, with only one 
Archaic site on Butler Flat and no Archaic 
sites in Chesler Canyon Wash, the only 
other major geographic section of the 
Devils Lane Area. In contrast, Anasazi 


sites are about evenly spread between 
Devils Lane and Chesler Canyon Wash, 
with only one Anasazi site on Butler Flat. 
Interestingly, too, all three ef the early 
Anasazi sites—one Basketmaker III-Pueblo 
I, one Pueblo I and one Pueblo I-IJ—are 
clustered in overhangs along Chesler 
Canyon Wash. 
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Sites in the Devils Lane Area appear to 
be cliff and overhang oriented and primar- 
ily the result of limited use of the area. No 
large habitations were observed and the 
few small habitations recorded, with one 
exception, are clustered south of the Devil 
Lane graben on Butler Flat or in Chesler 
Canyon Wash. Ten of the 18 field camps 
are also found in this area. This location 
was obviously preferred when an extended 
stay was required. 

Within the graben, sites are primarily 
rock art panels on the cliff faces with few 
sites on the graben floor. Site types and ar- 
tifacts found in this area suggest that this 
portion of the Needles District was ex- 
ploited by Archaic and Anasazi groups on 
an intermittent basis. 


Environmental Correlates of Site 
Locations 


by Nancy J. Hewitt 


Environmental variables correlated 
with site type and cultural affiliation are 
given in Tables 11 and 12. These are the 
same variables that were used to analyze 
site location patterns in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area. 


Landforms 


There appear to be a few discernible 
patterns when site type is correlated with 
landform. Lithic reduction sites occur on a 
widest variety of landforms. Field camps 
consistently occur in protected areas such 
as overhangs but are also found on a vari- 
ety of other land forms. Habitation sites 
occur in overhangs and in the open on 
mesas, ridges and knolls. Anasazi sites fre- 
quently occur in overhangs, whereas 
Archaic sites do not. 


Depositional Environment 


Half of all sites and components are lo- 
cated on eolian sediments, one of the 
primary surficial deposits in this area. Half 
of the field camps are associated with 
eolian deposits whereas the other half are 
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approximately evenly split between out- 
crops and residual deposits. Habitation 
sites are also associated with eolian sands 
and residual deposits. The limited activity 
sites show the widest range of depositional 
types with secondary lithic reduction sites 
occurring exclusively in eolian settings, pri- 
mary and secondary lithic reduction sites 
occurring on eolian or residual deposits or 
sandstone outcrops, and communication 
sites being found on outcrops and talus 
boulders. 

Archaic sites are more commonly asso- 
ciated with outcrops than other deposits, 
whereas the indeterminate aboriginal sites 
more are usually associated with eolian de- 
posits. The Anasazi sites are about equally 
spread between outcrops, eolian sands and 
residual deposits. The single Basket- 
maker/Anasazi site is associated with 
residual deposits in an overhang and the 
"Fremont" component, consisting solely of 
rock art, is found on an outcrop in a low 
shelter. 


Vegetation 


Vegetation throughout the Devils Lane 
Area is sparse and consists mainly of low 
shrubs. Pinyon and juniper occur in pro- 
tected areas against the cliffs. Therefore, it 
may be significant that the primary vegeta- 
tion type recorded on more than half 
(52.2%) of all sites is pinyon-juniper 
woodlands. Lithic reduction sites and rock 
art sites are the only site types that are 
not predominantly located in this vegeta- 
tion community. The Anasazi sites are as- 
sociated with pinyon-juniper vegetation 
more often than not. The Archaic sites are 
associated with desert scrub vegetation or 
devoid of vegetation as often as they are 
associated with pinyon-juniper. 


Elevation 


Although there is considerable eleva- 
tional variation in the Devils Lane graben, 
survey within this area was conducted 
from cliff face to cliff face (i.e., the graben 
floor) and the flatter areas of Butler Flat. 
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Table 11. Correlation of site type and environmental factors in the Devils Lane Area. 



































Limited Activity Sites 
Primary and Secondary Communi- 
Secondary Lithic Lithic Reduc- cation Field Habitation Historic 
Environmental Reduction Site tion Site Site Camps Sites Sites Total 
Factor n__% n_% n___% n__%& n___& n__% n_% 

Shelter/Overhang : . : : . . 8 44.4 2 40.0 . : 10 921.7 
Basin : : : : : : 1 566 : : . . 1 22 
Mesa 2 40.0 3 42.9 - : 2 ill 2 40.0 : . 9 19.6 
Ridge/Knoll 1 20.0 2 28.6 : : 1 656 1 2.0 : . 5 10.9 
Slope 1 20.0 : : : : . : - : : : 1 22 
Terrace/Bench : : 1 143 : - 1 5.6 - : - : 2 4.3 
Valley : : : : : : : : : : 1 100.0 1 2.2 
Outcrop 1 20.0 : - 6 60.0 5 27.8 : . - : 12 26.1 
Cliff : : : : 4 40.0 : : : . : : 4 8.7 
Detached monolith - - 1 143 . : - - - - : : 1 2.2 
Pinyon-juniper 1 20.0 2 28.6 2 20.0 14 177.8 4 80.0 1 100.0 24 62.2 
Desert scrub 4 80.0 3 42.9 5 60.0 4 222 - - : : 16 34.8 
Grassland - . 1 143 - : - : : : - . 1 22 
Barren : : 1 143 3 30.0 - : 1 20.0 - - 5 109 
Talus - - - 1 10.0 - : . : - : 1 22 
Outcrop 1 20.0 : - 9 90.0 4 222 - : : : 14 30.4 
Eolian 3 60.0 7 100.0 : : 9 60.0 3 60.0 1 100.0 23 50.0 
Residual 1 290 - - : - 5 27.8 2 40.0 - - 8 17.4 
Elevation (ft) 

Mean 5200.00 - 6222.86 - 6164.50 - 5187.78 - 6232.00 - 5281.00 : - : 

Standard deviation 56.57 - 60.47 - 58.33 - 57.86 - 43.82 - : - : : 
Aspect 

Mean 225.20° - 173.43° - 169.00° : 248.22° : 98.20° : 310.00° : - 

Standard deviation 117.95° - 115.16° : 78.62° - 90.41° : 102.13° : - : : - 
Slope 

Mean 3.40° - 3.86° : 6.60° - 5.72° 3.20° : 4.00° - - - 

Standard deviation 2.07° : 2.97° - 12.04° : 6.45° 2.05° . : : : - 
Distance to permanent 

water (m) 

Mean 4642.00 - 4861.43 - 4572.00 - 4313.89 4530.00 : 4950.00 - : : 

Standard deviation 383.76 : 283.99 : 248.27 - 431.62 : 197.10 - - - : : 
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Table 12. Correlation of cultural affiliation and environmental factors in the Devils Lane Area. 















































Basketmaker/ 
Environmental Archaic Anasazi Anasazi_ Fremont Aboriginal Euroamerican 
Factor n % n % n % n % n % n % n % 

Shelter/Overhang - - 1 100.0 9 47.4 : : : : : : 10 21.7 
Basin - - - : . - : : 1 5.9 : - 1 2.2 
Mesa 1 14.3 - : l 5.3 : : 7 41.2 . - 9 196 
Ridge/Knoll - - : : 1 5.3 : : 4 23.5 : - 5 109 
Slope : : - - . - - : 1 5.9 : : 1 2.2 
Terrace/Bench : . : . l 5.3 - : 1 5.9 : : 2 43 
Valley - - . : : - - : : : 1 100.0 l 2.2 
Outcrop 4 67.1 : : 4 21.0 1 100.0 3 17.6 : : 12 26.1 
Cliff 2 28.6 - : 2 10.5 - : : : : - 4 8.7 
Detached monolith : - - : 1 5.3 - : : - : : l 2.2 
Pinyon-juniper 3 42.9 1 100.0 13 68.4 : : 6 35.3 1 100.0 24 52.2 
Desert scrub 2 28.6 : : 3 15.8 1 100.0 10 58.8 : : 16 348 
Grass - - - : : : : . l 5.9 : . 1 2.2 
Barren 2 286 : : 3 15.8 - - - - : - 5 10.9 
‘Salus 1 143 : - : : - : : : : : l 2.2 
Outcrop 5 71.4 : : 7 36.8 1 100.0 1 5.9 : : 14 30.4 
Eolian 1 143 : : 6 31.6 : : 15 88.2 1 100.0 23 ©=50.0 
Residual : - 1 100.0 6 31.6 : - 1 5.9 : : 8 17.4 
Elevation (ft) 

Mean 5187.57 - 5200.00 - 5193.68 - 5080.00 : 5205.88 - 5281.00 - : : 

Standard deviation 64.98 - : : 53.77 : - : 60.73 . : - : - 
Aspect 

Mean 167.14° : 190.00° : 193.63° : 110.00° : 225.88° : 310.00° - : - 

Standard deviation 114.56° - : : 93.33° : - : 117.08° : : : : : 
Slope 

Mean 6.29° - 2.00° : 5.58° : 1.00° . 4.47° : 4.00° : - : 

Standard deviation 12.31° - : : 7.86° : - : 2.53° : : : : : 
Distance to permanent 

water (m) 

Mean 4424.29 . 4360.00 : 4525.26 - 4710.00 : 4543.53 - 4950.00 : : - 

Standard deviatio:: 303.58 - - - 366.48 : - : 469.48 : : : : : 
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Sites within this surveyed area range in el- 
evation from 5040 to 5281 ft. No locational 
patterns related to elevation are readily 


apparent. 


Aspect and Slope 

Habitation sites tend to occur on flatter 
ground than field camps and limited activ- 
ity sites. Lithic reduction sites occur on 
flatter ground than the field camps 
whereas communication sites are routinely 
found on steep terrain. Archaic sites tend 
to be located on slightly steeper ground 
than the Anasazi sites. 

Rock art panels and secondary lithic 
reduction sites are oriented in a southerly 
direction, whereas field camps and primary 
and secondary lithic reduction sites face 
southwest. The habitation sites have an av- 


erage easterly exposure. 


Distance to Permanent Water 


Tables 11 and 12 show the average dis- 
tance of sites in the Devils Lane Area to 
the nearest permanent water source—the 
Colorado River. However, these distances 
are probably irrelevant as access to the 
river from this area would entail crossing 
numerous grabens, scaling sheer 800-ft or 
higher cliffs to reach the river, then return- 
ing via the same route carrying containers 
full of water; not a very feasible prospect. 
In terms of access, Salt Creek is actually 
closer tu. these sites, but it would entail a 
hike of more than 15 km one way. Although 
no springs were observed in the survey 
area, there is a spring in Cyclone Canyon 
about 2 km west of Devils Lane; Soda 
Springs near Elephant Hill is about 5 km 
to the east, and an unnamed spring at the 
north end of Devils Pocket is about 2 km to 
the east. 


Comparisons of Sites in the 
Two Survey Areas 


Comparisons of site densities in the 
two survey areas reveal that sites are 
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about four times more common in the 
Devils Lane Area than in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area. Isolated find frequencies are 
relatively equal. The lower density of sites 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area may be re- 
lated to natural processes such as sand ac- 
cumulating and burying sites in the 
middles of the large pockets, but this can- 
not be determined with the available data 
and more work is required. 

One major difference between the two 
areas is the lack of lithic source area sites 
in the Devils Lane Area. In contrast, 20 
sites with lithic resources were recorded in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. This difference 
is probably due to the absence of lag and 
easily obtainable cherts in the Devils Lane 
Area. In fact, only one possible source of 
lithic material was noted in the Devils 
Lane Area, but it consisted of nodular in- 
clusions tightly bound in the vertical sand- 
stone walls. 

The difference in rock art sites between 
the two areas is of particular interest. 
Seven rock art sites (10 components) were 
recorded in the Devils Lane Area and one 
rock art site was recorded in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area. However, there are 
other types of sites in both survey areas 
that have rock art panels. If these sites are 
included, then nine sites (12 components) 
with rock art were recorded in the Devils 
Lane Area, and eight (9 components) in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area. Even when all 
sites are included, rock art is more abun- 
dant in Devils Lane. This difference cannot 
be accounted for in terms of availability of 
appropriate rock surfaces for rock art since 
both areas have an abundance of unused 
surfaces. 

During the survey, it was noted that 
none of the rock art was hidden from view 
and that numerous sites exhibiting rock art 
occurred in association with passageways. 
In the Devils Lane Area, these sites occur 
in the graben which forms a natural north- 
east to southwest passage through the 
western area of the Needles District. The 
abundance of panels in this area may indi- 
cate that it was a major passageway for 
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groups moving through this area. In Salt 
Creek Pocket, many of the rock art sites 
are near the falling dunes that could have 
provided access between small pockets in 
the area. An information-bearing function 
for these features is suggested although 
the content and meaning of the art is not 
readily apparent. 

Another difference between the two 
areas is that rock art in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area is usually associated with 
camps whereas rock art in Devils Lane is 
primarily limited to isolated panels not as- 
sociated with evidence of domestic activi- 
ties. This difference cannot he explained in 
terms of the type of rock art displayed. For 
example, Barrier Canyon Style rock art 
panels occur in both areas. This style is not 
associated with other evidence of human 
occupation in the Devils Lane Area, but in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area, two of the four 
Barrier Canyon Style panels are associated 
with more substantial sites, a field camp 
and a habitation site. While it is possible 
that the fiel€ camp and habitation site rep- 
resent later occupations, surface evidence 
at both sites indicates an Archaic time pe- 
riod consistent with the time period postu- 
lated for this style of rock art. Obviously, 
there are many unanswered questions 
about rock art, and excavation of these 
sites in the Salt Creek Pocket Area might 
help address them. 

Anasazi habitation sites are relatively 
rare in the Salt Creek Pocket Area despite 
its location near Salt Creek. This lack may 
in part reflect the overall paucity of avail- 
able overhang locations in the generally 
rounded bedrock topography of the survey 
area. A cursory review of Anasazi habita- 
tions in other nearby areas (e.g., Salt 
Creek Archaeological District, Davis and 
Lavender canyons) indicates that 
rockshelters and alcoves are the preferred 
location for Anasazi habitations and stor- 
age structures. As one moves southward 
along Salt Creek, Anasazi structures rap- 
idly increase in abundance concurrent with 
an increase in the abundance of alcoves 
and arable land. 
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In contrast to the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area, Anasazi habitation sites are slightly 
more common in the Devils Lane Area 
where they are located in shelters in Devils 
Lane or overhangs overlooking Chesler 
Canyon Wash which marks the northern 
end of Butler Flat. 

It is difficult to determine what factors 
besides appropriate natural shelters were 
responsible for determining location of the 
Anasazi sites. Both survey areas are quite 
dry and the surface deposits are primarily 
eolian sands which do not appear to be 
particularly fertile. The Devils Lane Area 
has no permanent water supply, and 
Anasazi sites are absent along the Salt 
Creek in the Salt Creek Pocket Area where 
water and alluvial soils are available. Vege- 
tal resources might have been an impor- 
tant factor, and many one-hand manos and 
metates which are assumed to have been 
used in plant processing were associated 
with these sites. However, this is a problem 
that recuires a more detailed study. 

In terms of cultural affiliation, there is 
a higher percentage of sites identifiable to 
affiliation in the Devils Lare Area, and as 
such, a higher percentage of Archaic sites 
and Anasazi sites. There are also Fremont 
and Basketmaker/Anasazi sites which are 
lacking in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. The 
higher percentage of Archaic and Anasazi 
sites in the Devils Lane Area may be artifi- 
cial because the low number of such sites 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area is caused by 
the high percentage (71%) of indeterminate 
aboriginal sites and components in that 
area. Evidence of historical cattle ranching 
is found in both areas. However, historic 
mining remains are not found in the Devils 
Lane Area; several were noted in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area. Also, the sporadic his- 
torical trash deposits on prehistoric sites 
which were found in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area are completely lacking in the Devils 
Lane Area. 

In summary, the two data sets reveal 
basic similarities in site types and cultural 
affiliations, with the major difference being 
site densities. The most outstanding 














differences are the lack of quarry sites, the 
abundance of rock art sites and the pres- 
ence of early Anasazi sites in the Devils 
Lane Area. 
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Chapter 6 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTIFACTS AND FEATURES 


by Betsy L. Tipps, Nancy J. Hewitt and William A. Lucius 


Artifacts 


by Betsy L. Tipps 

7 artifactual assemblage recorded 
during the project includes 316 
chipped stone tools, 141 pecked stone and 
groundstone tools, 114 sherds and 3 whole 
vessels. The chipped stone tool assemblage 
is composed of 49 projectile points, 248 
bifaces, 2 drills, 2 choppers, 13 uni- 
faces/scrapers and 2 gravers. Pecked stone 
and groundstone .ools include 34 ham- 
merstones, 67 manos, 39 metates and 1 
maul. Debitage is estimated at a minimum 
of 100,000 pieces, but the total is probably 
much higher. A tutal of 78 cores and 11 
blades were also found. The vast majority 
of these artifacts were found on sites; only 
28 chipped stone and groundstone tools, 
128 pieces of debitage, 3 ceramic vessels 
and an associated sherd were recorded as 

isolated finds. 

The noncollection policy of the National 
Park Service precluded detailed analyses of 
the artifacts. But, significant discussions 
can still be made about the artifact assem- 
blages observed during the survey based on 
the field descriptions, drawings and other 
data from the site forms. The remainder of 
this section describes the tools and arti- 
facts, and provides comparisons as 
appropriate. 


Chipped Stone Artifacts 


A wide variety of chipped stone arti- 
facts was observed during the project rang- 
ing from debitage and blades, to expedient 
tools, to formal tools such as finely flaked 
projectile po'nts and bifaces that were 
probably used as knives. The vast majority 
of these artifacts are made from locally 
available chert derived from the Cedar 
Mesa Formation, though other local and 
nonlocal material types are also present in 
the assemblage. Preliminary information 
on the lithic material types is presented 
prior to describing the lithic assemblage. 


Lithic Materials 


Knowledge of lithic source location and 
the strategies used to procure raw lithic 
materials are important to understanding 
how prehistoric settlement, subsistence and 
trade systems operated and how prehis- 
toric peoples interacted with the environ- 
ment. Because each of these topics is a 
subject of investigation specified in the re- 
search design, an attempt was made to 
identify discrete chipped stone material 
types and determine their provenance. Ma- 
terial designations were determined 
through visual inspection of color, luster, 
texture and inclusions. These designations 
are necessarily preliminary and need to be 
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verified through rigorous laboratory 
analyses. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the 
provenance of each material type through 
direct observation, published information, 
knowledge of local geologic formations and 
in-field observations regarding types of 
flakes present, cortex amount and cortex 
type. Although the in-field observations 
did not always provide specific information 
on source location, they did reveal informa- 
tion on the relative distance to source and 
the form of the raw material; such informa- 
tion will ultimately be useful in identifying 
sources as more data accumulates. 

The main material type observed dur- 
ing the survey is red chert and varieties 
thereof. Most sites also exhibit other mate- 
rials such as clear-white chalcedony, yel- 
low-brown algalitic chert, and various other 
cherts, quartzites and chalcedonies. Based 
on the fieldwork and subsequent research, 
geologic sources have been tentatively iden- 
tified for the red chert and clear-white 
chalcedony: the former derives from the 
Cedar Mesa Sandstone. The latter appar- 
ently comes from the Summerville Forma- 
tion. Because these siliceous materials do 
not outcrop in every location that these for- 
mations occur, possible source areas—the 
actual location where the raw material was 
collected from the formation—have also 
been identified as shown in Figure 12. 

Another common material, algalitic 
chert, is a distinctive type, readily identi- 
fied in the field. Its geologic origin is un- 
known, though a possible source area was 
identified in Devils Lane graben. The other 
materials discovered during the survey 
could not be assigned to names, types or 
specific source localities, but are briefly de- 
scribed after summarizing the named 
types. 

Cedar Mesa Chert 

The Cedar Mesa Formation is com- 
posed of white, fine-grained, well-sorted 
sandstone that was deposited during the 
Permian period as part of the Cutler 
Group. It occurs across much of southeast- 
ern Utah, extending from a north-south 
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line that lies approximately 10 to 20 mi 
west of Moab, Monticello and Blanding, 
Utah, south and west to Kayenta, Arizona, 
Grand Canyon National Park, and Kanab 
and Panguitch, Utah (Baars 1983). Within 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area, this sandstone 
formation contains discontinuous bands of 
chert which are generally of high quality. 
These chert beds range up to 30 cm thick 
and erode and fracture into cobble size 
pieces which are suitable for chipped stone 
tool manufacture. Though the veins are 
only found in a limited number of locations 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, this chert 
occurs widely in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area in lag deposits left when the less re- 
sistant overlying sandstone weathered 
away. Most lag deposits discovered during 
the survey had been subjected to consider- 
able use, as evidenced by their associations 
with extensive lithic scatters. 

Two main variations of this chert are 
present within the lag deposits in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area. The most common is a 
high-quality, blood red chert with a waxy 
surface. Inclusions and fracture planes are 
uncommon. The second type, present in 
lesser quantities, is a waxy, creamy red, 
mottled chert with blocky flaking charac- 
teristics. Cedar Mesa Chert has a crypto- 
crystalline to microcrystalline structure 
and fractures choncoidally. Sharrock 
(1966:64) notes that this material occasion- 
ally grades into brown and white in the 
Salt Creek area. It is difficult to ascertain 
whether Sharrock’s "brown" refers to the 
reddish brown shades of this material occa- 
sionally observed in the lag deposits, or an 
entirely different shade such as chocolate 
brown or dark brown. However, large 
chunks of white chert shatter were ob- 
served on one Cedar Mesa Chert source 
area, site 42SA17166, in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area indicating that this material 
grades into white. Both yellow and white 
varieties are suggested by one red-white 
and eight red-cream cores found in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area. 

Around Squaw Butte, which lies a few 
kilometers west of the Salt Creek Pocket 
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Survey Area, the 1988 survey discovered 
that Cedar Mesa Chert grades into yellow 
(very pale brown, 10YR8/3) and orange 
(S5YR6/6, reddish yellow) varieties which 
have a definite limey composition. It is be- 
cause of these limey varieties that we pro- 
pose that the source be termed a chert 
rather than a jasper. More work is clearly 
needed to fully define the variation of wis 
important and widespread lithic source. 

Outcrops and lag deposits of this chert 
source were not identified in the Devils 
Lane Area despite the outcropping Cedar 
Mesa Sandstone, indicating that the chert 
band does not occur everywhere that the 
Cedar Mesa Sandstone outcrops. Therefore, 
the band is either limited in horizontal ex- 
tent, only present at a certain level within 
the formation that is not always exposed at 
the surface, or both. For this reason, we 
have identified the Salt Pocket Source Area 
(Figure 12) to denote the location within 
the Cedar Mesa Sandstone where most of 
the red chert material found in the project 
area was obtained. Losee and Lucius 
(1976:33) observed the same chert outcrop- 
ping from the [Cedar Mesa Sandstone 
member of the] Cutler group in the Doll 
House area of the Maze. We propose that 
area be designated the Doll House Source 
Area (Figure 12). With further research, 
more source areas will no doubt be 
identified. 

As might be expected given the high 
quality and availability of this material, 
the majority of lithic artifacts observed in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area are made from 
Cedar Mesa Chert. Red chert predominates 
on more than 80% of the sites. The quality 
of stone in the lag deposits in the Salt 
Pocket Area varies, and it may be that 
many of the higher quality nodules have 
been removed and processed, leaving the 
less attractive materials behind. Further, 
the creamy red mottled chert is compara- 
tively rare in lag form, which correlates 
with its lesser occurrence on sites in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area. Even though 
Cedar Mesa Chert does not outcrop in the 
Devils Lane Area, it is one of main 
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materials on about 30% of the sites and oc- 
casionally constitutes the majority of mate- 
rial at a given site. 

Summerville Chalcedony 

The Summerville Formation is com- 
posed of thin, horizontal beds of chocolate- 
colored siltstones and mudstones and 
occasional beds of white sand. It was de- 
posited in tidal-flat conditions during the 
Late Jurassic period. The Summerville 
Formation is widely distributed in the San 
Rafael Swell but also outcrops in parts of 
southeastern Utah (Baars 1983). 

This formation contains a predomi- 
nantly clear to milky white chalcedony 
with excellent flaking characteristics. The 
material is cryptocrystalline, homogeneous 
and occasionally contains areas of light 
translucent orange coloring. The closest 
known outcrops of the Summerville Forma- 
tion are found in the vicinity of La Sal 
Junction and extending south of Deerneck 
Mesa, on the slopes of the Abajo Moun- 
tains, northwest of Moab around Court- 
house Wash and extending south along the 
east side of Comb Ridge (Hintze 1980; 
Huntoon et al. 1982). In the vicinity of La 
Sal Junction, this distinctive material oc- 
curs as lag nodules from the now-eroded 
Summerville Formation. The location of 
this source area is shown in Figure 12. 

In the Salt Creek Pocket Area, 
Summerville Chalcedony is one of the main 
materials on about 15% of the sites and oc- 
curs in small amounts on another 45% of 
the sites. It is occasionally the most com- 
mon material. Summerville Chalcedony is 
one of the primarily materials on only two 
sites in the Devils Lane Area, but occurs in 
smal]! quantities on nine other sites. 

Algalitic Chert 

Algalitic chert is a distinctive material 
that ranges from "brown" to "yellow" in 
color. On a Munsell color chart, the former 
is generally brown (7.5YR5/2), but shades 
to dusky red (2.5YR3/2), dark reddish 
brown (2.5YR3/4), reddish gray (5YR5/2) 
and dark reddish gray (5YR4/2). The yellow 
component is more variable and ranges 
from very pale brown (10YR8/4) to reddish 

















yellow (7.5YR6/6 and 7.5YR7/6) to light 
reddish brown (5YR6/4). The brown compo- 
nent is lustrous and has a highly siliceous 
composition. The yellow component is more 
limey and usually contains fossil algal 
structures that are light yellow or cream 
colored. Both colors may contain patches or 
tiny spots of the other color. Small pieces of 
this material may be entirely composed of 
one component, but most pieces contain 
both in a banded, swirling, convoluted or 
lacy pattern. The juncture between the yel- 
low and brown components is generally 
abrupt, and bands, stripes and lacy areas 
of a particular color may be as small as 1 
mm wide. The striking differences in the 
color and texture of the brown and yellow 
components would make it hard to believe 
that they are gradations of the same mate- 
rial were they not routinely found on the 
same piece. 

A similar algalitic chert is found 
throughout much of southwestern Wyoming 
with a distinctive form being found in the 
vicinity of Whiskey Butte (Love 1977:24). 
Its geologic source, however, is apparently 
unknown (Smith 1988:B2). Similarly, the 
geologic source of the algalitic chert found 
in the Devils Lane Area is also unknown. 
Although cortex is not common in the 
Devils Lane Area assemblage, the cortex 
present appears to indicate a primary geo- 
logic source rather than a secondary source 
such as a river terrace or lag deposits. A 
few small chunks of this material were 
found on a talus slope in Devils Lane, so it 
may be that the algalitic chert is local to 
the Devils Lane Area and eroding out of 
the Cedar Mesa Sandstone. Much more re- 
search will be necessary before this prelim- 
inary suggestion can be confirmed or 
refuted. 

Algalitic chert is very rare in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area occurring in small 
quantities on less than 6% of the sites. It 
constitutes one of the main materials on 
more than 15% of the sites in the Devils 
Lane Area, and occurs as a minor material 
on several other sites. 
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Other Materials 

A wide variety of other materials was 
found during the survey. These were cate- 
gorized using descriptive labels identifying 
the color, stone type (e.g., chert, quartzite, 
chalcedony, siltstone, obsidian) and any 
other distinguishing features (e.g., mottled, 
speckled, limey composition, etc.). For the 
purposes of this project, chalcedony refers 
to all translucent, cryptocrystalline and mi- 
crocrystalline silicates. Some of these de- 
scriptive categories will probably prove to 
be discrete types that can be attributed to 
a specific geologic formation and source 
area. Others will not. Specimens catego- 
rized as one descriptive type, "brown 
chert", for example, may have come from 
more than one source, and two seemly dis- 
tinct types, such as "purple chert" and 
"gray chert," may be from the same geo- 
logic formation and/or source area. Unfor- 
tunately, such nuances could not be 
identified at this stage of the research due 
to the lack of existing lithic source informa- 
tion for the area, the noncollection policy 
that the National Park Service established 
for this project, and the fact that most of 
these materials occurred in such small 
quantities that their range of variability 
could not be identified. More work, includ- 
ing the study of collections in the labora- 
tory, will be necessary to sort these 
descriptive categories into types. 

The most common descriptive types are 
discussed below as a first step in identify- 
ing whether they represent discrete types. 
Information on other descriptive types ob- 
served during the survey can be obtained 
from the IMACS site forms composing 
Appendix F. Other than the named types 
discussed in the preceding sections, the 
most common lithic types discovered in the 
project area are brown chert, white chert, 
gray chert, gray-brown chert, orange chert, 
tan chert, purple chalcedony and gray 
quartzite. 

Brown chert is one of the primary ma- 
terials on one site in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area and four sites in the Devils Lane 
Area. It occurs in small amounts on about 
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40% and 20% of the sites in these two 
areas, respectively. The brown chert is 
highly siliceous and characterized by con- 
choidal fracture; it rarely retains cortex. 
This descriptive type may be a variation of 
the Cedar Mesa Chert, the brown compo- 
nent of the algalitic chert and/or some 
other chert type. 

White chert occurs as a primary mate- 
rial on three sites in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area and one site in the Devils Lane Area; 
it is a secondary material on about 25% of 
the sites in the Salt Creek Pocket Area and 
10% of the sites in the Devils Lane Area. 
This material is similar to the brown chert 
in all respects except color. Sharrock 
(1966:64) observed white chert outcropping 
with the material we have designated 
Cedar Mesa Chert near Salt Creek; one 
such source was found in the survey area. 
Some or all of the white chert could be 
from the Cedar Mesa Formation. 

Gray chert occurs as a primary mate- 
rial on four sites in the Devils Lane Area 
but is much more common as a minor ma- 
terial, occurring on about 24% of the sites. 
It is found as a secondary material on 
about 10% of the sites in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area. The gray chert is a homoge- 
neous, lustrous silicate with occasional 
mottling. The source of this material is 
uncertain. Losee and Lucius (1975:33) 
identified a source area of mottled gray 
chert ". . . on an unnamed bottom south 
and across the Green River from Fort 
Bottom. . . ." This chert was weathering 
out of the Moenkopi Formation. The gray 
chert found in the project area could have 
come from this source area, herein termed 
the Fort Bottom Source Area, or some 
other as yet unidentified source. 

Gray-brown chert, possibly a gradation 
between the brown chert and gray chert 
types, was found in sufficient quantities to 
warrant further investigation. It is present 
on 11 of the 41 sites in the Devils Lane 
Area and is a primary material on six of 
these sites. It is found in small amounts on 
seven sites in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


This material is high quality, lustrous and 
fractures conchoidally. 

Orange chert is a primary material on 
five sites in the Salt Creek Pocket area. It 
appears in minor quantities on seven other 
sites in this same area and on two sites in 
the Devils Lane Area. This chert is bright 
in color and highly siliceous, easily differ- 
entiating it from the limey orange variety 
of the Cedar Mesa Chert identified near 
Squaw Butte during the 1988 survey. The 
specimens found during the survey were 
mainly secondary flakes lacking cortex. No 
information is presently available on the 
source. 

Another material for which no informa- 
tion on origin or source is available is tan 
chert, which is found in small amounts on 
10 sites in the Sait Creek Pocket Area and 
1 site in the Devils Lane Area. Like the 
orange chert, debitage of this material typi- 
cally consists of secondary flakes lacking 
cortex. The material is high quality and 
lacks inclusions and fracture planes. 

A common material in both areas is 
purple chalcedony which occasionally 
grades to light purple chalcedony. In the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area, this material is 
common on two sites and found in small 
amounts on 21 sites. It was also found in 
small quantities on two sites in the Devils 
Lane Area. Losee and Lucius (1975:33) dis- 
covered a source area of mottled purple- 
white chalcedony at Turks Head Bottom 
along the Green River (Figure 12). Further 
research would be necessary to determine 
if this source was used to obtain the purple 
chalcedony found in the project area. 

Although a variety of different colors of 
quartzite is present in the project area, the 
only one that occurs with any regularity is 
light gray. This material is highly flakeable 
and ranges from fine to medium grained. 
Gray quartzite is a common material on 
two sites in the Devils Lane Area, and oc- 
curs in small amounts on six sites in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area and five sites in 
the Devils Lane Area. The geologic origin 
and source of this material are unknown. 








Obsidian does not occur in any great 
frequency, but its presence is worthy of 
mention. Obsidian debitage is present on 
one site in the Salt Creek Pocket Area and 
one isolated obsidian point was also found 
in this survey area. The closest sources of 
obsidian are in southwestern Utah (cf. 
Nelson and Holmes 1979), though the Salt 
Creek specimens could be from one of 
many different sources in Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico or other states. Identifying the 
source(s) of these obsidian artifacts could 
provide important data to address research 
questions within the Cultural Interaction 
domain. 

Discussion 

by William A. Lucius 

Application of a general concept of dis- 
tance falloff (Renfrew 1977)—which as- 
sumes that the amount of material derived 
from a particular source will decrease or 
falloff at increasing distances from that 
source—allows some general comments 
about the movement of source material 
across the Needles District. The following 
interpretation is necessarily tentative, 
being based on minimal data and incom- 
plete knowledge of resource locations. But 
the general patterns of lithic movements 
that have been observed thus far are pre- 
sented in hopes of structuring future stud- 
ies of Canyonlands archeology from a 
sourcing perspective. 

The occurrence of Summerville Chalce- 
dony in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, and its 
observed falloff towards the Colorado River 
(i.e., in the Devils Lane Area), indicates a 
general east-to-west movement of the peo- 
ple responsible for its transfer. Direct ac- 
cess (Ericson 1977:120) to source areas by 
its users is assumed. The similar falloff of 
red cherts from the Salt Creek Pocket Area 
in the Devils Lane Area supports this east- 
to-west pattern of lithic, and by extension, 
population movement. The occasional 
occurrence of materials from the north and 
west (Fort Bottom and possibly the Turks 
Head Source Area) in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area suggests that movements from 
these areas also occurred, but these 
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observations do not negate the general pat- 
tern of lithic source materials mainly mov- 
ing from east to west. 


Projectile Points 


Forty-nine projectile points were re- 
corded during the survey, 42 on sites and 7 
as isolated finds (Table 13). The 49 total 
specimens represent nine formally recog- 
nized types: “Desha style" (cf. Lindsay et 
al. 1968), Sudden Side-notched, Elko 
Corner-notched, Elko Side-notched, 
Parowan Basal-notched, Bull Creek, Styles 
A, B and C (cf. Hayes and Lancaster 1975), 
as well as nine categories of indeterminate 
points. Of the 20 typeable specimens, 2 are 
Archaic types (Figure 13) and 12 are 
Anasazi types (Figure 14). Six others be- 
long to the Elko Series (Figure 13) which 
can be found in Archaic, Basketmaker or 
Fremont sites. 

Projectile points occur on 17.8% of Salt 
Creek Pocket Area sites and 26.8% of the 
Devils Lane Area sites, possibly reflecting 
the greater access and potential for illicit 
collection in the former area. The Salt 
Creek Pocket Area assemblage consists of 
22 points on 18 sites, and 7 isolated finds. 
Twenty points observed on 11 sites consti- 
tute the Devils Lane Area assemblage. 
Most sites in both areas contain only one 
projectile point on the surface, though sev- 
eral have two or three and one has four. 

The relative abundance and diversity of 
the various material types used to make 
projectile points is approximately equiva- 
lent to that observed in the debitage as- 
semblage. About 70% of the points are 
made from the materials that are common 
in the debitage assemblage (e.g., red Cedar 
Mesa Chert, Summerville Chalcedony, 
brown chert, white chert, gray chert, or- 
ange chert, tan chert, purple chalcedony 
and gray quartzite), with the remaining 
30% being made from stone types that are 
either exotic (e.g., obsidian) or rare in the 
debitage assemblage (e.g., pink chalcedony, 
gray chalcedony, white quartzite). No pro- 
jectile points of algalitic chert were 
observed. 
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Table 13. Projectile point data by site and isolated find. 











Site Number Projectile Point Type Material Figure 
42SA8493 Indeterminate Red Cedar Mesa chert - 
42SA17088 Large side-notched Brown chert - 
42SA17091 Elko Corner-notched Gray chalcedony 13c 
42SA17092 Sand Dune Side-notched Reddish brow™ chert 13a 
42SA17096 Sudden Side-notched White quartzite 13b 
Large side-notched Gray chalcedony - 
Large corner-notched White Summerville chalcedony - 
42SA17100 Large corner-notched Red Cedar Mesa chert - 
42SA17116 Large side-notched Orange chert - 
42SA17121 Style B Yellow-pink chalcedony 14b 
Bull Creek White chert 14k 
Large Stemmed Red Cedar Mesa chert 16a 
Large side-notched Red Cedar Mesa chert - 
42SA17124 Indeterminate Red Cedar Mesa chert : 
42SA17125 Style B Pink chalcedony 14c 
Style B Red Cedar Mesa chert 14d 
Small corner-notched Gray chert - 
42SA17126 Parowan Basal-notched Gray quartzite 14j 
42SA17128 Style B Red Cedar Mesa chert l4e 
Style B Orange chert - 
Large Stemmed White Summerville chalcedony 16b 
42SA17139 Elko Side-notched Tan chert 13f 
42SA17140 Large corner-notched Red Cedar Mesa chert - 
42SA17141 Elko Side-notched Brown chert 13g 
Style A Red Cedar Mesa chert 14a 
42SA17142 Large corner-notched White chert - 
42SA17143 Elko Corner-notched Gray chert 13d 
Indeterminate Brown chert : 
42SA17153 Style B Purple chalcedony 14f 
Medium side-notched White chert 16d 
42SA17157 Large corner-notched White Summerville chalcedony - 
42SA17158 Large Stemmed Red Cedar Mesa chert 16c 
42SA17159 Indeterminate Brown chert - 
42SA17160 Elko Corner-notched Gray chert 13e 
Large corner-notched White Summerville chalcedony - 
42SA17162 Style C Purple chalcedony 14i 
42SA17165 Elko Side-notched Multicolored chalcedony 13h 
42SA17169 Large side-notched Gold-white chalcedony - 
42SA17175 Medium corner-notched Gray quartzite 16e 
42SA17184 Style B Purple-orange chalcedony 14g 
42SA17188 Medium corner-notched White Summerville chalcedony - 
42SA17196 Indeterminate Red-white chert : 
IF 5 Small side-notched White chert - 
IF 47 Style B White chert 14h 
IF 48 Large corner-notched Gray chert . 
IF 53 Medium corner-notched Indeterminate - 
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Table 13. Projectile point data by site and isolated find (continued). 











Site Number Projectile Point Type Material Figure 
IF 56 Indeterminate Gray chert - 
IF 67 Large side-notched Obsidian - 
IF 72 Small triangular White chert - 





As in the debitage assemblage, local 
red chert from the Cedar Mesa Formation 
is most common with approximately 20% of 
the projectile points made from this 
material. Next most common, constituting 
about 10% of the total each, are Summer- 
ville Chalcedony and white chert. These 
two materials are the second and fourth 
most common materials in the debitage as- 
semblage, respectively. Approximately 8% 
of the tools each are brown chert and gray 
chert; these materials are the third and 
sixth most common stone types observed 
among the debitage. Small numbers of 
tools are made from orange chert (n=2), tan 
chert (n=1), purple chalcedony (n=2) and 
gray quartzite (n=2). A number of other un- 
common materials are also present. 

There is a slight difference in material 
types used for projectile points in the two 
survey parcels. The Salt Creek Pocket Area 
assemblage is marked by a greater diver- 
sity of material types than the Devils Lane 
Area assemblage, and has a lower percent- 
age of points made from the locally avail- 
able Cedar Mesa Chert (18.2% versus 
41.0%), and a higher percentage of points 
made from high-quality chalcedonies. 
There is no striking difference in material 


types between the Anasazi points and © 


Archaic/Elko points except that the local 
red chert is slightly more common in the 
Anasazi assemblage. This difference is logi- 
cal in that the Anasazi were more seden- 
tary and probably had less access to more 
distant materials, but requires further in- 
vestigation because the difference could be 
the result of an insufficient sample. 
Sand Dune Side-notched 

Possibly the earliest point discovered 

by the survey is a "Desha style" specimen 


found on site 42SA17092, Salt Pocket Shel- 
ter, in the Salt Creek Pocket Area (Figure 
13a). Similar points were recovered from 
Sand Dune Cave, a multicomponent site 
excavated during the Glen Canyon Project 
(Lindsay et al. 1968). Located on the north- 
east side of Navajo Mountain, about 140 
km southwest of survey area, this site con- 
tained Pueblo IJ, Basketmaker II and Ar- 
chaic materials. The Archaic materials 
were defined as comprising the Desha 
Complex, which is believed to date between 
7050 and 5050 B.C. Among the artifacts as- 
cribed to the Desha Complex were several 
small "long and slender", “oval or leaf- 
shaped" points with shallow, poorly formed, 
irregular side notches. These points appear 
to be the same style as the specimen recov- 
ered from Salt Pocket Shelter. For ease in 
referring to such points in the future, we 
propose that they be called Sand Dune 
Side-notclied after the site where they were 
first recovered. 

Unfortunately, the dating of this dis- 
tinctive point style is somewhat problemat- 
ical because the Sand Dune Cave was 
excavated in arbitrary levels rather than 
by natural stratigraphy, making artifact as- 
sociations and dating difficult. Fortunately, 
however, all of the Sand Dune Side-notched 
points were recovered from a distinct fea- 
ture, Burial 2 which originated in Stratum 
III. Stratum III, the second earliest cul- 
tural stratum encountered in the cave, was 
not dated by any direct means, but its 
stratigraphic position requires that it 
predate Stratum V. Three open twined san- 
dals recovered from the bottom of Stratum 
V were radiocarbon dated to 7150 + 130 
B.P. (5200 B.C.), 7540 + 120 B.P. (5590 
B.C.) and 7700 + 120 B.P. (5750 B.C.) 
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Figure 13. Archaic and selected Elko projectile points. a, Sand Dune Side-notched, site 42SA17092; b, Sudden Side-notched, 
site 42SA17096; c, Elko Corner-notched, site 42SA17091; d, Elko Corner-notched, site 42SA17143; e, Elko Corner-notched, site 
42SA17160; f, Elko Side-notched, site 42SA17139; g, Elko Side-notched, site 42SA17141; h, Elko Side-notched, site 42SA17165. 
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Figure 14. Selected Anasazi arrow points. a, Style A, site 425A17141; b, Style B, site 
42SA17121; c-d, Style B, site 42SA17125; e, Style B, site 42SA17128; f, Style B, site 
42SA17153; g, Style B, site 42SA17184; h, Style B, Isolated Find 47; i, Style C, site 
42SA17162; j, Parowan Basal-notched, site 42SA17126; k, Bull Creek, site 42SA17121. 
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(uncorrected) suggesting that the points 
were made and interred prior to 7000 years 
ago. This interpretation is dependent on 
the accuracy with which the level of origin 
for Burial 2 was determined during the ex- 
cavation—which can be difficult in strati- 
fied sand dune situations—but there is no 
reason to doubt that level of origin was im- 
properly identified. However, as the au- 
thors themselves indicate, more specimens 
from well-dated contexts are needed to ver- 
ify and refine the chronological span of this 
distinctive point style. 

The specimen from Salt Pocket Shelter 
is virtually identical to those illustrated by 
Lindsay et al. (1968:Fig. 23). It has an 
elongate, triangular blade, wide, shallow, 
irregular side notches and a convex base. It 
is a maximum of 1.45 cm wide, more than 
3.00 cm long (incomplete) and 0.52 cm 
thick, and has a neck width of 0.86 cm. 
The point is somewhat thick relative to its 
overall size and is made from reddish 
brown chert which is probably the local 
Cedar Mesa Chert. A radiocarbon date of 
3340 + 110 years:1390 B.C. (Beta-21209) 
was obtained from an unlined hearth on 
this site, but the point was a surface find 
and the two cannot be directly associated 
based on current evidence. If the Desha 
dates are correct, the point probably dates 
to the Early Archaic; therefore, it provides 
tentative evidence of Early Archaic occupa- 
tion in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 

Sudden Side-notched 

The Middle Archaic is represented by a 
white quartzite Sudden Side-notched point 
observed on site 42SA17096 in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area. This point has a large 
triangular blade with slightly convex mar- 
gins, high horizontal side notches and a 
slightly concave base (Figure 13b). Sudden 
Side-notched projectile points are believed 
to date between 4450 and 2750 B.C. 
(Holmer 1978). 

Elko Series 

Elko points were first identified in 
1961 at Wagon Jack Shelter and Eastgate 
Cave (Heizer and Baumhoff 1961) but were 
not named until 1968 (Heizer et al. 1968). 
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Four variants have been recognized: 
Contracting Stem, Eared, Side-notched and 
Corner-notched. Neither the Contracting 
Stem (now known as Gypsum or Gatecliff 
Contracting Stem) nor the Eared variety 
were found during the survey. Holmer 
(1986:102) considers the other two varieties 
to be a single type because they "constitute 
a continuum between the two extremes." 
He further suggests that they "should be 
referred to as Elko Corner-notched." 

Six such points were observed during 
the survey, three in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area and three in the Devils Lane Area. 
These points are characterized by large tri- 
angular blades with straight to slightly ex- 
curvate margins. Three are corner notched; 
three are side notched and all but one have 
a convex base (Figure 13c-h). The corner- 
notched varieties are made from gray chert 
(n=2) and gray chalcedony (n=1), whereas 
the side-notched varieties are made from 
tan chert (n=1), brown chert (n=1) and 
multicolored chalcedony (n=1). 

Elko points have a long time span on 
the Colorado Plateau dating from as early 
as 6050 B.C. until A.D. 1000 (Holmer 
1986). They have been recovered from Ar- 
chaic (Jennings 1980; Jennings et al. 1980), 
Basketmaker (Kidder and Guernsey 1919) 
and Fremont (Jennings and Sammons- 
Lohse 1981) contexts on the Colorado 
Plateau and, as such, have not been as- 
signed to a particular temporal period. 

Style A 

Based on their excavations at Badger 
House in Mesa Verde National Park, Hayes 
and Lancaster identified three styles of 
Anasazi arrow points as shown in Figure 
15. 


Style A is deeply corner notched with a 
straight stem, Style B is corner notched 
with an expanded base, and Style C is 
notched at the sides and has a short 


stem. They seem to have developed in 
that order [1975:144-145). 
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Figure 15. Styles of Anasazi arrow 
puints. Adapted from Hayes and Lancaster 
1975:Fig. 178. 


Style A points primarily occur in 
Basketmaker III and Pueblo I contexts and 
continue into early Pueblo II. Morris 
(1939:Plate 126) recovered Style A projec- 
tile points from Basketmaker III and 
Pueblo I contexts at sites in the La Plata 
District. Roberts found them at 
Shabik’eschee Village, a late Basketmaker 
site in Chaco Canyon (1929) and in Pueblo 
I associations at both Kiatuthlana (1931) 
and sites in the Piedra District (1930). 
Brew (1946) recovered them from Pueblo I 
levels at Site 13 on Alkali Ridge. At Mesa 
Verde, O’Bryan (1950) recovered Style A 
points from Pueblo I and early Pueblo II 
sites. Work on the Dolores Archaeological 
Program corroborates these early dates 
with most Style A points dating to the 
Sagehen (A.D. 600-850) and McPhee (A.D. 
850-975) phases (Vierra and Phagan 1984). 

A single Style A projectile point was 
discovered during the project (Figure 14a). 
Made from red Cedar Mesa Chert, this 
point is finely pressure flaked. It has a tri- 
angular blade with lightly serrated edges 
and is deeply corner notched. It was recov- 
ered from a multicomponent site, 
42SA17141, on the north end of Butler 
Flat. The only other sites discovered during 
the project with Basketmaker III or Pueblo 
I materials are located in Chesler Canyon, 
in close proximity to site 42SA17141. These 
data suggest the possibility that there was 
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a small Basketmaker III-Pueblo I commu- 
nity in the northern Butler Flat/Chesler 
Canyon area. 

Style B 

Style B projectile points are corner- 
notched arrow points with narrow triangu- 
lar blades that range from slightly 
excurvate to slightly incurvate. The corner 
notches create distinct, pointed tangs and 
expanding stems. In the Southwest, Style 
B points are primarily found in Pueblo I 
and II contexts, but occasionally occur in 
Pueblo III assemblages (Hayes and 
Lancaster 1975:145). 

Eight Style B points were observed and 
recorded during the 1985 survey, seven on 
sites and one as an isolated find (Figure 
14b-h). Three occur in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area and five are from the Devils 
Lane Area. They co-occur with large 
stemmed points that may date to 
Basketmaker III-Pueblo I on two sites in 
the Devils Lane Area; one of these sites 
also has a Bull Creek point. The Style B 
points are made from a variety of material 
types, most of which are apparently nonlo- 
cal. Material types are: red Cedar Mesa 
Chert (n=2), orange chert (n=1), white 
chert (n=1), purple chalcedony (n=1), pink 
chalcedony (n=1), yellow-pink chalcedony 
(n=1) and purple-orange chalcedony (n=1). 

Some researchers would probably con- 
sider Style B projectile points within the 
range of Rose Spring Corner-notched points 
defined by Lanning (1963) at the Rose 
Spring site in Inyo County, California. 
Lanning describes this type as follows: 


Barbed or straight-shouldered points 
with corner notches. Stem expands, but 
usually not markedly. Blade varies 
from convex-sided to concave-sided, the 


latter often with small flaring bulbs 
(1963:252]. 


Thomas (1981) has recently suggested that 
the Rose Spring Series, including Rose 
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Spring Corner-notched, be combined with 
the Eastgate Series defined by Heizer and 
Baumhoff (1961) at Wagon Jack Shelter in 
eastern Nevada, to form a "Rosegate Se- 
ries" because their forms grade into one an- 
other and because they have similar tem- 
poral spans. Rose Spring or Rosegate 
points date between approximately A.D. 
300 and 925 on the northern Colorado Pla- 
teau and are reported in very late Archaic 
and Fremont contexts (Holmer and Weder 
1980). 

The problem of whether to classify 
corner-notched arrow points with expand- 
ing bases as "Style B" or "Rosegate” was at 
first perplexing, but we chose to use the 
Style B label for several reasons. First, 
Style B connotes an Anasazi origin, 
whereas Rosegate, used widely in the 
Great Basin, may imply Fremont or 
Archaic use. We felt that the Anasazi as- 
cription was more appropriate because half 
of the points in question occur on sites with 
Anasazi pottery and because there is little 
other evidence of Fremont in the Needles 
District. 

Second, and more importantly, the 
points discovered during the survey have a 
different base and stem than the Rose 
Spring points illustrated in the original re- 
port (Lanning 1963) and the Rosegate 
points illustrated by Thomas (1981) from 
Gatecliff Shelter. The Canyonlands points 
have more rounded tangs than Rose 
Spring/Rosegate projectile points, and the 
bottom of the tang is frequently horizontal 
rather than pointing downwards. This dif- 
ference is because the Style B points are 
actually more stemmed than they are cor- 
ner notched. The Style B points also have 
longer and more bulbous expanding stems 
than the Rosegate points and the bases are 
generally rounded rather than straight as 
in the Rosegate style. After observing these 
differences, we have no difficulty consider- 
ing the points Anasazi Style B rather than 
Rosegate. We recognize, however, that 
much more work needs to be done defining 
differences between these types and more 
accurately pinpointing the dates of Style B. 
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Style C 
Style C, as described by Hayes and 
Lancaster (1975:144), consists of side 
notched arrow points with short stems and 
wide bases. Style C points are generally 
considered a Pueblo II-III type. The only 
such point recorded during the survey is 
purple chalcedony specimen on site 
42SA17162 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area 
(Figure 14i). This point has high shallow 
side notches, a triangular blade and an ex- 
aggerated base. This point could also be 
considered a Nawthis Side-notched which 
Holmer and Weder (1980:61) consider 
",.. Similar, if not identical, to points asso- 
ciated with Pueblo II occupations south of 
the Colorado River" [in southeastern Utah]. 
Nawthis Side-notched points date between 
A.D. 950 and 1250, which is similar to the 
Pueblo II-III span proposed for Style C 
points. 
Parowan Basal-notched 
One gray quartzite Parowan Basal- 
notched point was observed during the 
project; it was found on site 42SA17126 in 
the Devils Lane Area. The point is shaped 
like an elongate isosceles triangle and has 
shallow basal notches which form tangs 
and a slightly contracting, wide stem (Fig- 
ure 14j). Parowan Basal-notched points are 
most common in Fremont sites in the 
Parowan Valley ai7 in Virgin Anasazi sites 
along the Virgin snd Santa Clara rivers 
and in Johnson Canyon in extreme south- 
western Utah (Holmer and Weder 1980). 
However, it is not unusual to find 
Parowan points as far west as Canyon- 
lands. Parowan points have also been re- 
ported in the Bull Creek drainage near 
Hanksville (Jennings and Sammons-Lohse 
1981), at Coombs Village near Boulder 
(Lister 1959b) and in sites in Lower Glen 
Canyon (Adams et al. 1961; Long 1966; 
Tipps 1983). Parowan points date between 
A.D. 950 and 1150 in the Parowan and Vir- 
gin regions (Holmer and Weder 1980:67). 
Bull Creek 
A single Bull Creek point was observed 
on site 42SA17141 in the Devils Lane Area. 
This small, triangular point has straight 

















margins and a concave base that empha- 
sizes basal corners (Figure 14k). It is made 
from white chert. Bull Creek points are 
common ". . . in Fremont sites in central 
Utah and on both Mesa Verde and Kayenta 
Anasazi sites along the Colorado, Escalante 
and Dirty Devil rivers in southeastern 
Utah" (Holmer and Weder 1980:Fig. 10). 
They date between A.D. 1100 and 1250 in 
the general project area (Holmer and 
Weder 1980:61). 
Large Side-notched 
Five large side-notched points were 
found, four on sites and one as an isolated 
find. These points could not be typed due to 
breakage and/or resharpening, though one 
may be an Elko or Northern Side-notched 
point. Material types include red Cedar 
Mesa Chert, brown chert, orange chert, 
gray chalcedony and obsidian. 
Large Corner-notched 
Eight large corner-notched points were 
recorded, seven on sites and one as an iso- 
lated find. One of these points is reworked 
and another has a rocker base. Two are 
made from the local red Cedar Mesa Chert; 
three others are made from the Summer- 
ville Chalcedony. Other material types are 
white chert (n=1), gray chert (n=1) and 
gold-white chalcedony (n=1). 
Large Stemmed 
Two large stemmed projectile points 
were found in the Devils Lane Area (Figure 
16a-b). These points have triangular blades 
and wide corner notches that create tangs 
and stemmed bases. The stems are mark- 
edly wide and taper from top to bottom. 
These points were found on sites with 
Basketmaker III and/or Pueblo I pottery 
and may therefore be Basketmaker III- 
Pueblo I types. Another similar, but 
smaller stemmed point was found on an 
undated site in the Salt Creek Pocket Area 
(Figure 16c). It is not certain whether this 
point is the same "type" and dates to 
Basketmaker III-Pueblo I. No other evi- 
dence of Basketmaker III or Pueblo I occu- 
pation was found in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area and it may be that this point repre- 
sents some other type. Two of the points in 
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this category are made from local red 
Cedar Mesa Chert; one is made from 
Summerville Chalcedony. 
Medium Side-notched 
One white chert, medium side-notched 
point was observed on site 42SA17153 in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. This point has 
a triangular, lightly serrated blade, a 
straight base and shallow side notches 
(Figure 16d). It may be a variety of Style 
C recognized by Hayes and Lancaster 
(1975:144) and therefore date to the gener- 
alized Pueblo II-III period. It is similar to 
specimens recovered from Pueblo {I-III de- 
posits on Alkali Ridge (Brew 1946:Fig. 
172). A Style B point, which apparently 
dates to Pueblo I-II, was found on the same 
site (Figure 14f). 
Medium Corner-notched 
Three medium corner-notched points 
with triangular blades, one of white 
Summerville Chalcedony, one of gray 
quartzite and one of an indeterminate ma- 
terial were found in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area. Two occur on sites; one is an isolated 
find. One of these points has a rounded 
base and slightly excurvate blade margins 
(Figure 16e). It resembles Type 2 points 
found "throughout the DAP sequence" on 
the Dolores Archaeological Program (Vierra 
and Fagan 1984:140) and may be of 
Anasazi origin. 
Small Side-notched 
A piece of a small side-notched, white 
chert projectile point was found as an iso- 
lated find in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
Its size and shape suggests that it may 
have been an Anasazi point, but breakage 
prevents definite categorization. 
Small Corner-notched 
A fragment of a small corner-notched, 
gray chert projectile point was found on 
site 42SA17125 in the Devils Lane Area. 
This point co-occurred with two Style B 
projectile points and is probably of Anasazi 
origin. 
Small Triangular 
One small, triangular, white chert 
point was discovered as an isolated find in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. This point may 
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Figure 16. Selected indeterminate projectile points. a, Large Stemmed, site 42SA17121; b, 
Large Stemmed, site 42SA17128; c, Large Stemmed, site 42SA17158; d, Medium Side- 
notched, site 42SA17153; e, Medium Corner-notched, site 42SA17175. 


have been a Bull Creek type but was bro- 
ken and could not be typed. 
Indeterminate 

Six completely indeterminate points 
were observed. Material types generally 
parallel the rest of the point assemblage 
with two of red Cedar Mesa Chert, two of 
brown chert, one of gray chert and one of 
red-white chert. 


Bifaces 


A total of 248 bifaces was recorded dur- 
ing the 1985 survey, 242 on sites and 6 as 
isolated finds. As the most common 
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category of chipped stone tool, bifaces were 
found on 62.4% of the sites in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area and 53.7% of the sites 
in the Devils Lane Area. Biface frequency 
ranges from 0 to 9 per site in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area, with an average of 2.13 
bifaces per site on sites with bifaces. In the 
Devils Lane Area, frequency generally 
ranges between 0 and 14 per site though 
one site had 22 bifaces. There is an aver- 
age of 4.91 bifaces on sites with bifaces, 
though 2 is the modal category. It is not 
certain whether the higher number of 
bifaces in the Devils Lane Area is the 











result of more difficult access and, there- 
fore, less collecting or a cultural difference. 
Five of the isolated bifaces were found in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area; the other is 
from the Devils Lane Area. 

Both blanks and preforms were re- 
corded during the project with preforms 
being the most common (Figure 17). The 
majority of preforms were fragmentary, 
however, with snap fractures across the 
middle of the tool being commonly ob- 
served. One unusual biface observed during 
the project is a probable hafted knife made 
from red-tan chert (Figure 18). Found on a 
Pueblo I-II site in the Devils Lane Area, 
this tool is characterized by a wide triangu- 
lar blade with pressure flaking along one 
margin and shallow corner notches that 
create a short, wide stem. It is thin and 
lenticular in cross-section and a measures 
about 9 cm long and 5 cm wide. Another 
probable hafted knife was found on a 
multicomponent Late Archaic/Pueblo II-III 
site about 200 m to the southwest. This bi- 
pointed tool is made of an exotic, high- 
quality gray chert with numerous maroon 
inclusions. It is thin and finely flaked, and 
has a slightly assymetrical lanceolate 
shape. There are two shallow notches 
about 2 cm above the base. The tip and 
upper margins of the tool exhibit edge 
rounding indicating use as a knife. This 
tool was collected during the testing and is 
illustrated in Chapter 7 with the other col- 
lected artifacts. 

Material types used for biface manufac- 
ture vary considerably between the Salt 
Creek Pocket and Devils Lane areas, 
presumably reflecting local raw material 
availability, and generally parallel trends 
observed in the debitage assemblage. For 
example, in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, 
most bifaces are made from the two most 
common material types: the majority (51%) 
are made from the tocal, readily available, 
red chert derived from the Cedar Mesa 
Formation. Another 12% are made from 
Summerville Chalcedony. Materials that 
are uncommon and rare in the debitage as- 
semblage are represented by only one or 
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two bifaces. However, there is also a dis- 
similarity between the materials used for 
bifaces and debitage in that only a few 
bifaces are made from other common mate- 
rials on sites in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area: brown (3%), white (1%), orange (3%), 
gray (3%) and tan chert (2%), and purple 
chalcedony (3%). 

In the Devils Lane Area, the majority 
of bifaces are made from brown chert 
(23%), algalitic chert (20%) and red Cedar 
Mesa chert (19%), with fewer bifaces being 
made from gray-brown chert (8%), gray 
chert (4%), gray quartzite (4%), Summer- 
ville Chalcedony (3%) and orange chert 
(3%). In descending order, the most com- 
mon materials in the debitage assemblage 
in Devils Lane Area sites are red Cedar 
Mesa Chert, gray chert, algalitic chert, 
brown chert, gray-brown chert, Summer- 
ville Chalcedony and gray quartzite. 


Drills 


Drills were found on two different sites 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, both of un- 
known age and affiliation, sites 42SA17082 
and 42SA17175. The specimen on site 
42SA17082 is made from Summerville 
Chalcedony and consists of a long, narrow, 
finely flaked shaft; the base is missing. The 
drill from site 42SA17175 has a broken tip 
and is made from local red chert. 


Choppers 


Two choppers were found in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area, one on an Archaic site 
and one on a site of unknown age and ab- 
original affiliation. These two sites are in 
close proximity. One chopper is made from 
the local red chert; the other is made from 
mottled white chert. The red chert speci- 
men is retouched and axe shaped in cross- 
section. 


Unifaces and Scrapers 

Thirteen unifaces and/or scrapers were 
discovered on 10 sites, 8 in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area and 2 in the Devils Lane Area. 
One isolated uniface was also found in the 
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Figure 17. Selected bifaces. a, bifacial preforms from site 42SA17127; b, example of a thick, 


crudely flaked bifacial blank. 
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Figure 18. Probable hafted knife from 
site 42SA17125 in the Devils Lane Area. 


Salt Creek Pocket Area. Eight of the 10 
sites have only 1 uniface or scraper, but 1 
site has 2 scraping tools and another has 8. 
The majority of the scrapers and unifaces 
are less than 5 cm long in their longest 
dimension. 

In the Salt Creek Pocket Area, two of 
the nine implements appear to be formal 
scrapers, whereas six others are unifaces 
made by retouching a flake. The remaining 
uniface is made from a reworked, conical- 
shaped core. The formal scrapers are from 
an Anasazi site and a site of unknown ab- 
original affiliation, whereas the cone- 
shaped uniface is from a multicomponent 
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site with Archaic and Anasazi materials. 
About half of the unifaces and scrapers are 
made of Cedar Mesa Chert; one each is 
made from Summerville Chalcedony, white 
chert, gray-brown chert and pink chert. 

The assemblage of scraping tools from 
the Devils Lane Area is composed of four 
snub-nosed scrapers of varying sizes. Three 
of the scrapers were found on a single 
Anasazi site dating to Pueblo II-III; the 
other is from an Anasazi site dating to 
Pueblo I. The Devils Lane Area scrapers 
are made from gray-brown chert (n=2), 
Cedar Mesa Chert (n=1) and white chert 
(n= 1). 

Because all of the snub-nosed scrapers 
were found in the Devils Lane Area, there 
may be a relationship in scraper form and 
geographical area. This relationship may 
also extend to cultural affiliation given that 
the snub-nosed scrapers, and indeed all but 
one of the formal scrapers were found on 
Anasazi sites. These relationships need to 
be explored in more detail using a larger 
data base to determine whether they are 
the result of cultural behavior, sampling 
error or some other factor. 


Gravers 


One graver was observed on site 
42SA17103 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area 
(Figure 19). Made from a flake of purple 
chalcedony, the graver is retouched on two 
margins and has two broken working 
points. A second graver, made from brown 
chert, was observed on site 42SA17125 in 
the Devils Lane Area. 


Modified Flakes 


Twenty-three modified flakes were ob- 
served on 17 sites, 8 in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area and 9 in the Devils Lane Area. 
Modified flakes are therefore much more 
common in the Devils Lane Area—where 
they occur on 22.0% of the sites—than in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area where they are 
found on 7.9% of the sites. Only one modi- 
fied flake was recorded on the majority of 
sites, although one site in the Salt Creek 
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Figure 19. Graver from site 42SA17103 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


Pocket Area had five and a site in the 
Devils Lane Area had two. 

The majority of the modified flakes are 
simply retouched on one or more margins, 
though one is notched and another is ser- 
rated; one Summerville Chalcedony flake 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area had been 
flaked into a denticulate. Following trends 
observed in the debitage and elsewhere in 
the tool »ssemblage, most of the modified 
flakes in the Salt Creek Pocket Area are 
made of Cedar Mesa Chert or Summerville 
Chalcedony, with only one each being made 
from brown chert and black chert. Material 
types among the Devils Lane Area 
Specimens are quite diverse and consist of 
Cedar Mesa Chert (n=8), gray-brown chert 
(n=2), algalitic chert (n=1), Summerville 
Chalcedony (n=1) and several other types. 


Cores 


Seventy-two cores were recorded on 38 
sites, 27 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area and 
11 in the Devils Lane Area. Six cores, four 
in Salt Creek and two in Devils Lane, were 
also recorded as isolated finds. Although 
cores occur on approximately the same per- 
centage of sites in each area, there is a 
higher average number of cores on sites 
with cores in the Salt Creek Pocket Area (x 
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= 2.1) than in the Devils Lane Area (x = 
1.5). This difference is probably related to 
the greater availability of chipped stone 
sources in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. Ap- 
proximately half of the sites have only one 
core; the remaining sites have two to eight 
cores. 

Predictably, local red chert is the most 
common material among the cores in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area, accounting for ap- 
proximately 80%. Other materials include 
Summerville chalcedony (n=3), algalitic 
chert (n=1), brown chert (n=1), tan chert 
(n=1), miscellaneous other cherts (n=3), 
brown siltstone (n=1) and red-pink quartz- 
ite (n=1). With few exceptions, the cores 
have randomly oriented flake scars and are 
multidirectional. One unidirectional core 
with a conical shape was observed on an 
Archaic site in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, 
and two unidirectional, polyhedral-shaped 
cores were observed on a site of unknown 
age and affiliation in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area. The cone-shaped core is made from 
red chert, has a 7-cm in diameter striking 
platform and is approximately 6 cm high. 
The polyhedral cores are both made from 
local red chert. One has five facets and a 
2.6- to 3.7-cm-across striking platform (Fig- 
ure 20). It is 5.7 cm long. 

The majority of Devils Lane Area cores 
are made from local Cedar Mesa chert 
(n=10), with a few made from algalitic 
(n=3), gray (n=2) and brown (n=1) chert. 
The Cedar Mesa chert cores are generally 
made from the yellow to orange, low- 
quality, limey variety rather than the high- 
quality red variety which predominates in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. Multidirectio- 
nal, randomly reduced cores again predom- 
inate, with two unidirectional cores also 
being found, one on an Anasazi site and 
the other on a multicomponent Archaic/ 
Anasazi site. The former is made from al- 
galitic chert, has five flake scars and mea- 
sures 7.0 cm across by 4.5 cm high. The 
latter is made from gray chert and is also 
multifaceted. 





























Figure 20. Polyhedral core from site 
42SA17089 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


Blades 
by William A. Lucius 


Several pressure detached blades were 
documented on a lithic scatter of unknown 
age and cultural affiliation in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area, site 42SA17097. Al- 
though the actual number of blades on this 
large site was not counted, blades of at 
least three different material types as well 
as one uniface made by retouching a blade 
were noted. Seven additional blades were 
recorded on various sites in both survey 
areas, although none of these exactly repli- 
cate the morphology of the series of blades 
from site 42SA17097. Figure 21 is a 
drawing of the blade found on site 
42SA17163. In addition, two red chert poly- 
hedral cores, such as might be expected to 
result from the detachment of blades, were 
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documented at site 42SA17089, which is lo- 
cated near site 42SA17097. 

With the exception of blade production 
among Paleoindian groups, blade technol- 
ogy was not used in the Southwest (Carl 
Phagan, personal communication 1985). 
But the blades from the Canyonlands sur- 
vey do not appear to be of Paleoindian ori- 
gin. This anomaly suggests that more 
detailed examination of Canyonlands lithic 
assemblages is necessary. 


Other Lithic Debitage 
by William A. Lucius 


Lithic debitage is the most commonly 
observed artifact class. Figure 22 displays 
the frequency of sites by the IMACS debit- 
age quantity categories. The "25 to 100 
flakes" category occurs most often, but 
larger assemblages are not uncommon in 
the two survey areas. Sites in the "0" cate- 
gory are rock art and historic sites with no 
associated lithic artifacts. 

Figure 23 depicts the dominant flaking 
stage by number of sites. The data in Fig- 
ure 23 support the field observation that 
the secondary flaking stage is prevalent 
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Figure 21. Blade from site 42SA17163 in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
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Figure 22. Frequency of sites by debitage quantity category. 


and that sites with tertiary flaking are 
rare. Shatter, cores and decortication flakes 
are primarily associated with the lithic pro- 
curement sites. 


Pecked Stone and Groundstone 
Artifacts 


Pecked stone and groundstone artifacts 
observed on the sites are limited to 33 
hammerstones, 36 metates, 63 manos and 
1 mano reused as a maul. Four manos, 
three metates and a hammerstone were re- 
corded as isolated finds. These implements 
are generally made of locally available 
materials such as sandstone, quartzite and 
volcanic river cobbles. 


Thirty-three hammerstones were ob- 
served on 26 sites, 17 sites in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area and 9 sites in the Devils 
Lane Area. An isolated hammerstone was 
also found in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
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Relative to the number of sites recorded, 
hammerstones are slightly more common 
in the Devils Lane Area than the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area; this find is somewhat 
surprising given the abundance of raw ma- 
terial and lithic procurement sites in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area, and their lack in 
the Devils Lane Area. More than 80% of 
the sites have only one hammerstone, 
though several sites have two or three such 
implements. 

The Salt Creek Pocket Area is appar- 
ently lacking in the hard, dense materials 
commenly used for hammerstones (such as 
limestone and quartzite), as all but 2 of the 
21 hammerstones are made from nodules 
and chunks of the same cherts and chal- 
cedonies comprising the chipped stone as- 
semblage. The chert and chalcedony 
nodules occasionally retain cortex, and typ- 
ically measure between 5 and 10 cm in 
their longest dimension. The other two 
hammerstones are made from small 
quartzite river cobbles. Some of the chert 
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Figure 23. Frequency of sites by dominant flake stage. 


specimens were used as cores prior to 
being used as hammerstones. Approxi- 
mately half of the Salt Creek ham- 
merstones were found on Anasazi sites, 
with only one being recorded on an Archaic 
site. The remainder were found on sites of 
unknown aboriginal affiliation. 

The twelve hammerstones recorded in 
the Devils Lane Area are made from lime- 
stone (n=5), quartzite (n=1), chert (n=5) 
and chalcedony (n=1). The chert and chal- 
cedony hammerstones are made from small 
nodules and cobbles of the same materials 
found in the chipped stone tool assemblage. 
The hammerstones range from globular to 
disc shaped and vary between 7 and 9 cm 
in their longest dimension. All except two 
of the hammerstones in the Devils Lane 
Area occur on Anasazi sites or sites that 
have an Anasazi component. The other two 
occur on sites of unknown age and aborigi- 
nal affiliation. 


Manos are the most common type of 
groundstone tool associated with sites in 
both survey areas; a total of 67 was re- 
corded, 49 on sites and 4 as isolated finds 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, and 14 on 
sites in the Devils Lane Area. Manos occur 
on a slightly higher percentage of sites in 
the former area (23.7%) than the latter 
(14.3%), but the average number of manos 
on sites with manos is approximately two 
in both areas. 

Fifty-two of the manos on sites are of 
the one-hand variety; 1 other is a two-hand 
mano fragment and 10 are indeterminate 
specimens. One two-hand mano and three 
one-hand manos were recorded as isolated 
finds in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. If two- 
hand manos are a feature of the corn- 
grinding complex of the Anasazi as 
indicated throughout southwestern litera- 
ture, a higher number should have been 
found considering the number of Anasazi 
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sites recorded. The scarcity of two-hand 
manos on Anasazi sites in both survey par- 
cels suggests that the Anasazi may not 
have followed the traditional pattern in 
this area or were less dependent on corn 
than in some other areas. This issue war- 
rants further investigation. The two-hand 
mano recorded on a site is made from 
brown quartzite, has ground margins and 
two repecked grinding surfaces. It is from a 
site of unknown age and affiliation in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area. 

Among the 52 one-hand manos, 19 
(36.5%) are unifacially ground and 25 
(48.1%) are bifacially ground; three others 
(5.8%) have 3 to 5 grinding facets. The re- 
maining 5 are too worn to determine the 
number of grinding faces. The amount of 
wear, presence of resharpening and pres- 
ence of formal margin shaping were re- 
corded for approximately one-third of the 
one-hand specimens. Among this group, 
well-worn manos predominate, with only a 
few minimally and moderately worn tools. 
More than half are formally shaped by 
pecking and/or grinding and resharpened 
by pecking the grinding surface. These 
trends may or may not reflect the assem- 
blage as a whole because the sample is not 
statistically representative. 

Forty-one (79%) of the one-hand manos 
are made from locally available sandstones 
in the off-white to reddish color range. 
Seven specimens are made from pink-pur- 
ple, gray or brown quartzite probably de- 
rived from terraces along the Colorado 
River and two others are made from andes- 
ite indicating an Abajo Mountain source, 
possibly Indian Creek. Material type of the 
two others is unknown. 


Metates 


Thirty-six metates were recorded in 
site association, 23 in the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area and 13 in the Devils Lane 
Area; 3 more were recorded as isolated 
finds, 2 in the former area and 1 in the lat- 
ter. Of the specimens found on sites, 6 are 
slab metates, 12 are basin metates, 2 are 
trough metates and 16 are indeterminate 
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fragments. Both of the trough metates and 
all of the slab metates are from the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area; basin metates were 
found in both survey parcels. 

All 36 of the metates are made from lo- 
cally available, very fine to coarse sand- 
stone in the white, yellow, gray and purple 
color ranges. None appear to have been 
bifacially ground. The amount of wear 
ranges from minimal to extreme, with an 
approximately equal proportion in each cat- 
egory. The majority show little or no 
evidence of resharpening by pecking the 
surface. The assemblage appears expedient 
for the most part, with very few specimens 
exhibiting evidence of formal shaping by 


pecking or grinding. 
Maul 


A one-hand mano on an Anasazi site in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area had been re- 
worked into a maul by pecking a hafting 
groove around the middle. This specimen is 
made from sandstone, has battered ends 
and measures 7.5 cm long, 7.0 cm wide and 
5.5 cm thick. 


Ceramic Artifacts 


by William A. Lucius 

Ceramic identifications were accom- 
plished during fieldwork due to the non- 
collection strategy outlined by the contract. 
A total of 114 sherds was noted in the sur- 
vey areas, and 3 broken bowls were re- 
corded as IF 29 in the Devils Lane Area 
(Figure 24). Table 14 presents the site ce- 
ramic data by type and vessel form. Jar 
sherds predominate in terms of raw counts, 
primarily due to the occurrence of numer- 
ous small fragments from individual gray 
and white ware jars. Sherd counts primar- 
ily reflect vessel breakage, and as such are 
a poor measure of the actual number of 
vessels in each category. Bowl forms are, 
therefore, more common than the table 
suggests. The frequency of Kayenta-derived 
sherds observed during the survey is con- 
sistent with the occasional occurrence of 
these sherds in the extant collections. 
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Figure 24. McElmo Black-on-white and Mesa Verde Black-on-white bowls recorded as Iso- 


lated Find 29 in the Devils Lane Area. 


Most of the pottery identified during 
the survey is indicative of a Pueblo II/II 
utilization of the survey areas by Mesa 
Verde Anasazi. With the exception of five 
Chapin Gray sherds and one Mancos Gray 
sherd, the identifiable specimens are con- 
sistent with a late Pueblo II through early 
Pueblo III presence (A.D. 1000 to 1250). 
The exceptions suggest minimal use of the 
area by late Basketmaker III-Pueblo I and 
early Pueblo II populations. 

In addition to the field identifications, 
an informal review of ceramic collections 
stored at the Needles District and at the 
National Park Service repository in Moab 
was conducted after completion of the field- 
work. Although more detailed analyses of 
these artifacts is desirable, the author's 
specialization in ceramic artifacts allows 
some statements about the cultural and 
temporal affiliation of the populations 
responsible for their deposition in the ar- 
cheological record. 


Pottery for which a regional affiliation 
could be determined indicates that the ma- 
jority of the pottery in the collections is of 
Mesa Verde Anasazi manufacture (cf. 
Breternitz et al. 1974), with the exception 
of occasional Kayenta-derived items and 
two sherds of Jeddito Black-on-yellow. This 
last named type is indicative of Pueblo IV 
manufacture in the Hopi area of northern 
Arizona (Colton 1956), and its presence in 
southeastern Utah surface collections is 
thought to reflect its use by Shoshonean 
groups (Lucius 1983:123). The existing col- 
lections parallel the survey observations in 
that there is an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of McElmo and Mesa Verde Black-on- 
white sherds and significantly minor 
occurrences of Pueblo II sherds. Distinctive 
Pueblo I red and gray wares are absent. 

An informal microscopic temper type 
identification of sherds in the extant collec- 
tions revealed that many of the gray and 
white ware sherds contain a dark, sherd- 
tempered paste which Rudy (1955) 
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Table 14. Summary of sherds recorded on sites during the 1985 survey. 








Vessel Form 
Indeterminate Bowl Jar Total 
Ceramic Type n % n % n % n % 


Gray Ware 

















MESA VERDE GRAY WARE 
Chapin Gray : : 5 100.0 3s - 56 44 
(Basketmaker III-Pueblo I) 


Mancos Gray - : - : 1 = 100.0 1 0.9 
(Pueblo II-Pueblo III) 


Mancos Corrugated - : - : 1 100.0 1 0.9 
(Pueblo II-Early Pueblo III) 


Dolores Corrugated - - - : 2 = 100.0 2 1.8 
(Pueblo II-Pueblo III) 


TUSAYAN GRAY WARE 
Tusayan Corrugated - : : - 1 = 100.0 1 0.9 
(Pueblo II-Pueblo III) 


INDETERMINATE GRAY WARE 
Plain body sherds 12 44.4 : - 15 55.6 27 23.7 
(Basketmaker III-Pueblo III) 


Corrugated body sherds 3 13.0 - - 20 87.0 232s 20.2 
(Pueblo II-IIT) 











MESA VERDE WHITE WARE 
Mancos Black-on-white 2 40.0 1 20.0 2 40.0 5 4.4 
(Pueblo II) 


McElmo Black-on-white : : 10 90.9 1 9.1 ll 9.6 
(Pueblo ITI) 


Mesa Verde Black-on-white : : 2 66.7 1 33.3 3 2.6 
(Pueblo III) 


McElmo or Mesa Verde 
Black-on-white (Pueblo III) : . 1 33.3 2 66.7 3 2.6 


TUSAYAN WHITE WARE 
Black Mesa Black-on-white 1 100.0 : - : - 1 0.9 
(Pueblo IT) 


INDETERMINATE WHITE WARE 
Indeterminate body sherds 8 25.8 4 12.9 19 61.3 31 0s -27.2 


__Basketmaker III-Pueblo III) 
Total 2% 228 23 20.2 65 57.0 114 100.0 








described as being characteristic of the cating that these items may represent a 
Beef Basin area. The presence of sherd distinct manufacturing locale in the Beef 
temper in corrugated vessels is unusual in Basin area. 

most areas of the Mesa Verde region, indi- 
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Field analysis of sherds recorded dur- 
ing the survey also revealed the presence 
of the dark paste. The implication is that 
there is some connection between Anasazi 
groups in the Beef Basin area and the 
Anasazi groups in the Needles District. 
However, the nature of this connection is 
not clear and awaits further study. It is 
also based on the assumption that the clay 
source for the dark paste is somewhere in 
the Beef Basin area and that similar clays 
were not available in the Needles District. 
This is an assumption that needs to be 
tested through identification of clay sources 
throughout the Needles District and the 
Beef Basin area; such research is beyond 
the scope of the current project. 


Features 


A total of 99 prehistoric features was 
located on 50 prehistoric sites and 
components. Features occur on a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of sites in the 
Devils Lane Area than the Salt Creek 
Pocket Area (56.1% versus 26.7%) and are 
also more numerous (n = 58 and x = 2.52 
versus n = 41 and x = 1.52). In part, this 
difference reflects the abundance of rock 
art panels in the Devils Lane Area, but 
may also attest to a more sedentary occu- 
pation in parts of the Devils Lane Area, 
particularly Chesler Canyon Wash. 

The prehistoric features range from 
those which took only a few minutes to cre- 
ate, such as hearths, awl sharpening 
grooves and rock alignments, to those in- 
dicative of a moderate time expenditure, 
such as dry-laid walls, stone circles and 
dry-laid rooms. No features indicating a 
great investment of time—such as room 
blocks, kivas or wet-laid rooms—were 
found in either survey parcel, clearly re- 
flecting the ephemeral nature of the occu- 
pation. 

Thirty-five historic features were found 
on five historic sites and components. Four 
historic sites and components in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area contain 29 of these fea- 
tures; the other six are found on one 
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historic site in the Devils Lane Area. The 
features range from cairns and hearths, in- 
dicative of a minimum labor investment, to 
corrals, fences, gates and large earthen 
dams. The latter represent a substantial 
investment of time, and some exhibit 
remodelling, indicating that they were in- 
tended for and used over an extended pe- 
riod of time. Tables in Appendix D show 
the number and type of features recorded 
on each site. 


Prehistoric Features 


Hearths 


Sixteen prehistoric hearths were noted 
on 13 sites during the survey, 7 in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area and 6 in the Devils 
Lane Area. All but two of the sites have 
only one hearth; the two multiple-hearth 
sites are located in the Devils Lane Area. 
Of the 16 hearths, only 4 exhibit formal 
use of slab lining, an example of which is 
shown in Figure 25. The remainder are un- 
lined, informal, circular stains of ashy soil, 
sometimes accompanied by charcoal and/or 
burned pieces of sandstone. On the aver- 
age, the slab-lined hearths seem to be 
slightly larger than the unlined variety in 
cases where the unlined hearths have not 
been spread out by erosion. 

As noted in Chapter 4, the slab-lined 
hearths are attributed to an Archaic affilia- 
tion; one of the slab-lined hearths yielded a 
Late Archaic date (see Chapter 7). The un- 
lined hearths occur on sites of Archaic, 
Anasazi and unknown aboriginal affilia- 
tion, and may not be diagnostic of a partic- 
ular cultural group or temporal period. 

The absence of slab-lined hearths in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area is somewhat 
surprising given the presence of Archaic 
sites, the presence of slab-lined hearths in 
the Devils Lane parcel and the abundance 
of such hearths in the Maze District of 
Canyonlands (Lucius 1976); more survey 
may ultimately reveal such features in the 
general Salt Creek Pocket Area. If not, per- 
haps the additional inventory will identify 
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Figure 25. Slab-lined hearth at site 42SA17141 in the Devils Lane Area. This hearth is 


radiocarbon dated to 2080 + 60 B.P. (130 B.C.). 


the cultural, temporal or functional phe- 
nomena responsible for their lack. 


Smoke Blackening 


Smoke blackening was observed on the 
roof of three rockshelters or overhangs on 
Anasazi sites in the Devils Lane Area. The 
blackening does not coincide with the loca- 
tion of hearths visible on the surface, but 
all of the sites appear to have been field 
camps or habitation sites where hearth fea- 
tures were probably present. 


Awi Sharpening Grooves 


A group of 15 parallel aw] sharpening 
grooves was found on a sandstone slab ad- 
jacent to a masonry room on an Anasazi 
habitation site in the Devils Lane Area. 
The grooves are quite narrow and all but 
one are shallow. 
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Middens 


Midden areas occur at 16 sites: 12 in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area and 4 in the 
Devils Lane Area. In the former survey 
parcel, middens are found on two Anasazi, 
one Archaic, two multicomponent Archaic/ 
Anasazi and seven aboriginal sites. Three 
of the four middens in the Devils Lane par- 
ce] are on Anasazi sites, whereas the fourth 
is on a site of unknown aboriginal affilia- 
tion. Overall middens are most common on 
the Anasazi sites and sites with Anasazi 
components. Middens, however, may be 
more common on the Archaic sites than 
these data indicate because some of the 
sites of unknown age and cultural affilia- 
tion could be Archaic. 

The middens are generally character- 
ized by ash and organically stained sedi- 
ments. Some contain charcoal and/or 
burned and oxidized sandstone. They vary 
considerably in depth and extent, and some 
are buried, and thus protected, by deposits 
of postabandonment sand. 











Rock Art 
by Nancy J. Hewitt 


Thirty-four panels of rock art were dis- 
covered on 17 sites, 9 in the Devils Lane 
Area and 8 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
Pictographs are more than twice as com- 
mon as petroglyphs, both in terms of the 
number of sites where present and the 
number of panels occurring on any one 
site. Also, rock art is much more common 
in the Devils Lane Area than the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area, occurring on 22.0% and 
7.9% of the sites in these two areas, respec- 
tively. This difference is not because of the 
lack of suitable faces for executing rock art 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, but may he 
related to rock art occurring along major 
travel routes through rugged areas, a char- 
acterization which aptly describes Devils 
Lane. 

Rock art occurs on sites with struc- 
tures, middens and artifact scatters, but 
also constitutes the sole remains on a num- 
ber of other sites. Pictographs and petro- 
glyphs co-occur on only one site, an Archaic 
site in the Devils Lane Area. Three named 
styles of rock art were found during the 
survey, Barrier Canyon, Glen Canyon Lin- 
ear and Southern San Rafael Fremont 
Style. In addition, the hands motif and ele- 
ments of the so-called "Canyonlands 
Anasazi" Style were also recorded. 

Barrier Canyon Anthropomorphic Style 

The rock art in Canyonlands National 
Park has long captured the attention and 
imagination of visitors and archeologists 
alike. The most impressive panels are 
those displaying the nearly life-size, ethe- 
real anthropomorphs of the Barrier Canyon 
Style. Eight sites displaying this style were 
recorded during the 1985 Canyonlands sur- 
vey (Table 15). Four of these sites are lo- 
cated in the Salt Creek Pocket Area; the 
other four are in the Devils Lane graben. 
Three of the Devils Lane panels had been 
recorded previously; all the other panels 
were recorded for the first time. 

These panels consist of 1 to 21 an- 
thropomorphs, although most of the panels 
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have only 1 or 2 figures. Bighorn sheep and 
cenzipedes are associated with some of the 
figures (Figure 26). All of the figures are 
painted with the usual red and buff paints 
(Figure 26b) with the exception of those at 
site 42SA17174 which are pecked (Figure 
26a). 

Based on several lines of evidence, 
Schaafsma (1971, 1980) suggests that this 
style is the work of Archaic artists. She has 
also noted that most Barrier Canyon Style 
panels are located in isolated areas away 
from habitations and, therefore, an associa- 
tion with other cultural materials that 
might help confirm the cultural affiliation 
and age of the art has not been possible 
(Schaafsma 1971). 

Two of the Barrier Canyon Style panels 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, sites 
42SA17090 and 42SA17092, are located in 
small overhangs that also contain the re- 
mains of occupation. Materials recorded on 
the surface of site 42SA17090 include three 
one-hand manos, one basin metate, a 
biface, a uniface and five modified flakes. A 
sparse midden was also recorded. Site 
42SA17092 contains a richer assemblage 
including one Sand Dune Side-notched 
projectile point, six bifaces, one chopper, 
three cores, one hammerstone, two basin 
metates, four one-hand manos and numer- 
ous mano and metate fragments. A sparse 
midden of ash, charcoal and burned sand 
was also recorded. While it is difficult to 
prove that the rock art at these sites was 
executed by the same people who camped 
in the shelters, the association is certainly 
suggestive. The results of testing at one of 
these sites are reported in Chapter 7. 

Glen Canyon Linear Style 

A particularly exciting outcome of the 
1985 survey was the discovery of four rock 
art panels containing figures of the Glen 
Canyon Linear Style. This style had not 
been previously recorded in the Needles 
District and only one site with this style 
has been reported in Canyonlands National 
Park (Hogan et al. 1975). 

Three of the four sites having Glen 
Canyon Linear Style figures also have 
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Table 15. Rock art data by site. 








Survey Site Site Cultural Method of 
Parcel Number Affiliation Rock Art Styles Present Execution 
DL 42SA1448 Anasazi Stylized hands Pictograph 
Dots, anthropomorph Pictograph 
DL 42SA1450 Archaic Barrier Canyon Pictograph 
Fremont/Anasazi Southern San Rafael Fremont Pictograph 
Negative and positive hand- Pictograph 
prints, feet, stylized hands 
DL 42SA1996 Archaic Barrier Canyon Pictograph 
DL 42SA16825 Archaic/Anasazi Barrier Canyon Pictograph 
Anasazi Stylized hand Pictograph 
SC  42SA17090 Archaic/Anasazi Barrier Canyon Pictograph 
SC 42SA17092 Archaic Barrier Canyon Pictograph 
SC 42SA17099 Archaic Barrier Canyon Pictograph 
DL 42SA17105 Archaic Barrier Canyon Pictograph 
Burden-basket figure Petroglyph 
DL 42SA17106 Archaic Glen Canyon Linear Petroglyph 
Flute player, burden-basket Petroglyph 
figures, mountain sheep, birds, 
anthropomorphs, zoomorphs, 
geometric designs 
DL 42SA17108 Anasazi Stylized hands Pictograph 
DL 42SA17115 Anasazi Stylized hands Pictograph 
DL 42SA17144 Anasazi Faint white zoomorphs and one __‘Pictograph 
small, very faint possible ghost 
figure 
SC  42SA17171 Anasazi Angular white clay splatters Pictograph 
SC 42SA17174 Archaic Barrier Canyon Petroglyph 
Glen Canyon Linear Petroglyph 
SC 42SA17187  Archaic/Anasazi Glen Canyon Linear Petroglyph 
Triangular-bodied anthropo- Petroglyph 
morphs with splayed hands 
SC 42SA17200 Archaic/Anasazi Glen Canyon Linear Petroglyph 
SC  42SA17221 Anasazi Anthropomorphs, zoomorph, Pictograph 


geometric designs 





NOTE: DL = Devils Lane Area, SC = Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


other types of rock art (Table 15). Two of 
the sites contain vrobable Anasazi rock art; 
the other site has Barrier Canyon Style an- 
thropomorphs. The fourth site is not associ- 
ated with other styles of rock art but 
contains Anasazi pottery. Exemples of Glen 
Canyon Linear Style petroglyphs are 
shown in Figure 27. 
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The age of this style is not clear, but 
the extensive repatination and weathering 
of 91] such figures led Turner (1971) to sug- 
gest that this style is quite old and pre- 
dates pottery. However, some of the sites in 
Glen Canyon displaying this style are spa- 
tially associated with pottery dating be- 
tween A.D. 800 and 900. Schaafsma 
(1980:75) suggests that these associations 
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Figure 26. Barrier Canyon Style rock art in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. a, site 425A17174; 
b, site 42SA17090. 
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Figure 27. Glen Canyon Linear Style rock art in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. a, site 42SA17200; b-c, site 42SA17187. 
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represent a later reoccupation of the same 
sites. She also notes that this style clearly 
predates all other styles identified in Glen 
Canyon. 

In a further attempt to date this Linear 
Style, Schaafsma (1980:75-76) cites an ex- 
ample of a site at Sand Island on the San 
Juan River that has Linear Style figures 
high on a cliff above the scar of an ancient 
dune; within the scar are Basketmaker II 
San Juan Anthropomorphic Style figures. 
This is a clear case of relative dating and 
the evidence indicates that the Linear 
Style is older than the Basketmaker style. 
At another site on the San Juan near 
Butler Wash, a Linear Style figure is 
superimposed by a Basketmaker figure, 
further evidence that the Linear Style has 
a prehorticultural origin (Schaafsma 
1980:75). 

Schaafsma (1980:109) concludes that 
the Glen Canyon Linear Style had its ori- 
gins among Archaic peoples but endured 
into the Basketmaker II period; she has as- 
signed the style a time range of 700 B.C.- 
A.D.100. The four sites in the Needles 
District that display this style neither re- 
fute nor confirm this chronological place- 
ment. The association of some of these 
panels with Anasazi materials may be the 
result of site reoccupation. The occurrence 
of the Linear Style with the Barrier 
Canyon Style could also indicate use of the 
same site by different cultural groups. The 
reuse of certain rock panels is not an un- 
common practice. Witness for example 
"Newspaper Rock" in Indian Creek Canyon 
just east of the Canyonlands National Park 
boundary. This panel contains motifs at- 
tributed to the Fremont, Anasazi and His- 
toric Ute. It also appears to have 
petroglyphs of the Glen Canyon Linear 
Style (Noxon and Marcus 1985). 

If this is a Late Archaic/early 
Basketmaker style, it is considerably differ- 
ent from the Barrier Canyon Archaic Style. 
Reasons for these differences would at this 
point be very speculative, but some possi- 
bilities include a temporal difference, a cul- 
tural difference (i.e., two different, but 
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contemporaneous groups) or a functional 
difference. The answer to this question 
would require an in-depth regional study of 
these two types; such an endeavor is be- 
yond the scope of the current research. 
Other Early Rock Art Styles 
Three other Archaic rock art styles that 
might have been encountered on the basis 
of their presence in nearby areas (cf. 
Noxon and Marcus 1982, 1985) were not 
observed in either survey area. These are 
the Great Basin Abstract Style, the 
Chihuahuan Polychrome Abstract Style 
and the Great Basin Representational 
Style. 
San Juan Anthropomorphic Style 
One distinctive early Anasazi rock art 
style, the San Juan Anthropomorphic Style, 
was not observed at any sites recorded dur- 
ing the 1985 survey. This style has been at- 
tributed to Basketmaker II horti- 
culturalists (Schaafsma 1980:109), and its 
absence in this area may be significant as 
no sites were recorded that contained other 
materials identifiable as Basketmaker II. 
Previous archeological surveys of Canyon- 
lands have identified very few definite 
Basketmaker II sites (Griffin 1984; Lucius 
1976; Osborn et al. 1985; Sharrock 1966). 
However, these sites are difficult to recog- 
nize on the surface and without certain di- 
agnostic items, such as projectile points, 
they could be classified as Archaic or sim- 
ply aboriginal of prehistoric age. In addi- 
tion, early Basketmaker sites located in 
alcoves might have been destroyed or con- 
cealed by later Puebloan occupation of the 
alcoves. This is a problem that can only be 
addressed through excavation. No exten- 
sive excavations have taken place within 
the park that would add knowledge to this 
problem. Castleton (1979:Fig. 8.51) dis- 
cusses a San Juan Style anthropomorph 
located near Cowboy Cave and the Maze 
District. Clearly, more work needs to be 
done on defining the nature of Basketma- 
ker II remains in Canyonlands. 
Faces Motif Anthropomorph Style 
Another rock art style that was not 
identified on any sites recorded during the 
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1985 survey is the so-called Faces Motif. 
The origin and exact distribution of this 
style are not clear. Faces Motif panels 
occur in and east of the Needles District 
(Griffin 1984; Noxon and Marcus 1985), 
and one panel is known from Island-in-the- 
Sky (Castleton 1979:302-305). The absence 
of this style in the 1985 survey areas 
seems to indicate that its distribution is 
limited to portions of the Needle District; 
in short, it is not a district-wide 
phenomenon. 

Noxon and Marcus (1985) note that the 
Faces Motif is usually associated with 
Anasazi structural sites. If this is true, 
then its absence in the Salt Creek Pocket 
and Devils Lane areas is not surprising 
since few sites of this type are found in 
these areas. This lack may lend some cre- 
dence to their argument that the Faces 
Motif is Anasazi in origin, although the 
Style itself may have been borrowed from 
the Fremont culture (Noxon and Marcus 
1985). 

Unnamed Anasazi Rock Art 

A single Anasazi rock art style that can 
be applied to this part of Utah is hard to 
define. Schaafsma’s (1980) general impres- 
sion of post-Basketmaker II rock art is a 
trend away from the large, immobile, 
stylized anthropomorphs to smaller, more 
lifelike forms. Small, triangular-bodied an- 
thropomorphs with turned-out feet and 
arms angled out from pointed shoulders 
come into vogue as do stick figures engaged 
in a variety of ordinary activities. Flute 
players, birds with crescent-shaped or 
semicircular bodies and hunt scenes with 
bowmen and deer or sheep become common 
elements. 

Noxon and Marcus (1985) have defined 
a "Canyonlands Anasazi Style" that is 
based on Schaafsma’s generalizations with 
some additions. This style includes 
sticklike anthropomorphs engaged in day- 
to-day activities such as walking with bur- 
den-baskets, holding implements or 
running. Headdresses are rare on these fig- 
ures. Tapered-bodied anthropomorphs 
sporting headdresses of short hornlike 
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appendages are less common. Other ele- 
ments that Noxon and Marcus feel are as- 
sociated with this style include handprints 
(negative, positive, stylized, striated and 
patterned), shield-bodied anthropomorphs 
and geometric designs. 

Three sites recorded during the 1985 
survey exhibit such motifs. Site 42SA17105 
in Devils Lane has a burden-basket figure. 
Site 42SA17106 in Devils Lane includes 
burden-basket figures, a flute player and 
mountain sheep with bifurcated feet. Site 
42SA17187 in Salt Creek Pocket has a 
panel with two pecked, triangular-bodied 
anthropomorphs with three-fingered hands 
at the end of slightly angled arms. The 
lower portions of these figures are either 
missing or were never depicted. Both fig- 
ures have odd-shaped heads; one is blocky 
and hammerlike, the other has four 
horns—two point upward, two point down- 
ward (Figure 28). Two crudely depicted 
mountain sheep and several series of small 
dots accompany the anthropomorphs. 

Five sites in Devils Lane have painted 
handprints, the stylized hand being the 
most common. This style consists of nested 
U’s (Figure 29). Although Noxon and 
Marcus (1985) consider this motif part of 
the Canyonlands Anasazi Style, they do not 
divulge their reasons for making this affili- 
ation. Schaafsma (1971:62) calls this style 
"striped" and reports its occurrence in Bar- 
rier Canyon at site 42WN813 (Anderson 
1978:105). She suggests that the solid and 
striped handprints in Salt Creek may be of 
Pueblo origin because of the presence of an 
associated pottery design motif. 

In Devils Lane, two of the five sites 
with the stylized hand motif are not associ- 
ated with other rock art, features or arti- 
facts that might suggest cultural 
affiliation. At a third site, hands co-occur 
with some painted dots and an an- 
thropomorph. At the fourth site, a single 
stylized hand motif is on a panel with Bar- 
rier Canyon Style anths»:~™orphs. At the 
fifth site, these hana. . .inate the six 
panels which also display Barrier Canyon 
Style and Fremont style anthropomorphs. 
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Figure 28. Possible Anasazi petroglyphs at site 42SA17187 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
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Figure 29. Stylized, painted handprint 
at site 42SA17115 in the Devils Lane Area. 


No handprints of this style were associated 
with Anasazi materials. It should also be 
noted that none of these stylized hands 
were recorded in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area. 
Southern San Rafael Fremont Style 

This style of Fremont rock art is found 
in southeastern and south central Utah 
and has been dated to the A.D. 700-1200 
time period (Schaafsma 1980:165). Only 
one site contained anthropomorphs that 
could be identified as being of the southern 
San Rafael Fremont Style. These two fig- 
ures are on one of six panels at site 
42SA1450 (Figure 30). Both figures have 
long tapered bodies that appear to end in 
kilts. Long arms dangle from the pointed 
shoulders. The larger of the two figures has 
feet that point out to the sides; the smaller 
figure does not appear to have feet. The 
larger figure has a blocky head with nar- 
row horns or feathers and is 40 cm tall. 
The other figure appears to have one 
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Figure 30. Southern San Rafaei Fremont 
anthropomorph style pictographs at site 
42SA1450 in the Devils Lane Area. 


feather emerging from its head and is 
31 cm tall. Two Barrier Canyon Style an- 
thropomorphs and numerous Anasazi 
handprints occur on the same panel as 
these Fremont style figures. 


Slab Cists 


Site 42SA17095, an Anasazi field camp 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area, exhibited 
two isolated storage cists (Figure 31). 
These cists are constructed of unshaped 
sandstone slabs and appear to have been 
constructed free-standing on a sandstone 
outcrop, although their collapsed condition 
may indicate that they were originally con- 
structed in sand that has since been re- 
moved by wind action. Similar features 
were recorded by P-III Associates on two 
sites in the northern end of the San Rafael 
Swell (Tipps 1988). The only other slab cist 
recorded during the project is on an 
Anasazi site in the Devils Lane Area. This 
cist consists of three upright vertical slabs 
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Figure 31. Collapsed slab storage cist at site 42SA17095 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


that enclose a natural crack in a sandstone 
wall, creating a small storage area. 


Walls 


One of the common features observed 
during the survey were stone masonry 
walls. These walls are generally dry-laid 
and constructed of unshaped stacked sand- 
stone slabs or blocks. They presently range 
from 2 to 5 courses high and 0.4 to 1.4 m 
long. In all cases, the amount of labor ex- 
pended for their construction was minimal, 
and the generally fragmentary and eroded 
condition precludes any need for stabiliza- 
tion. Their positioning perpendicular to the 
back walls of shallow overhangs indicates 
that they were used to partition sheltered 
living, work or storage areas, rather than 
support loose fill as in the case of retaining 
walls; some may have served as wind- 
breaks whereas others are probably the 
eroded remnants of former surface rooms. 

A total of six masonry walls was found, 
two (on two sites) in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area and four (on three sites) in the Devils 


Lane Area. All five sites with masonry 
walls are attributed to the Anasazi, three 
based on the presence of ceramic artifacts 
and two based on the presence of the walls 
and/or other masonry features such as sur- 
face rooms. 


Stone Circles 


Stone circles were found on two sites in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. One of the 
sites is an Anasazi sherd and lithic scatter 
with features, the other is a site of un- 
known age and affiliation. On the former 
site, the feature is roughly D-shaped in 
plan and measures 3.7 m across in both di- 
rections. It is outlined by one course of 
stones and appears to be totally surface 
oriented. There is a possibility that this 
feature represents a historic or modern 
tent ring. 

The stone ring on the second site, 
42SA17223, is even more enigmatic. It con- 
sists of two concentric stone rings com- 
posed of small sandstone fragments (Figure 
32). The outer ring is approximately 3 m in 
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Figure 32. Stone circle feature at site 42SA17223 in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
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diameter, whereas the interior ring is 
about 0.8 m across. There are eight upright 
slabs spaced along the outer ring, four 
large ones and four small ones. The large 
uprights are spaced at 90° intervals and 
occur at 20°, 110°, 200° and 290°. The 
smaller uprights are spaced at 50° inter- 
vals in a clockwise direction from the near- 
est large upright (and hence 40° in a 
counter-clockwise direction from the near- 
est upright), and therefore lie at the follow- 
ing compass readings 70°, 160°, 250° and 
340°. Adjacent to each of the large up- 
right slabs is a rock alignment that points 
towards the center of the circle much like a 
spoke; these alignments are short, however, 
and do not reach the interior ring. There 
are two upright slabs along the interior 
ring, one aligned with the large upright at 
110° and the other aligned with the large 
upright at 200°. The feature does not have 
any associated charcoal or ash. Two red 
chert cores are located adjacent to the out- 
side of the inner ring. 

This precisely laid out stone ring is 
similar to a Plains medicine wheel and 
may have had astronomical uses, if indeed 
it is prehistoric. However, it is located in 
what appears to be an artificially flattened 
area that in addition to lacking plant 
growth, also lacks cryptogamic soil develop- 
ment which is otherwise common through- 
out the area. Therefore, it is very possible 
that it was made by members of a group 
known to frequent the area and leave arti- 
facts and features associated with vision 
quests. 


Granaries 
The remains of two high): - ‘»: ‘crated 
possible granaries were fou: . 6 multi- 


component Archaic and Anasazi s. » in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area. These granaries 
were abutted to a sandstone cliff and made 
of unshaped sandstone blocks and slabs set 
in an adobe mortar. Both are presently 
marked by a single wall and neither re- 
tains evidence of roofing. 
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Surface Rooms 


A total of 14 masonry rooms was re- 
corded on 8 Anasazi sites: 3 rooms on 2 
sites in the Salt Creek Pocket Area and 11 
rooms on 6 sites in the Devils Lane Area. 
Relative to the number of sites recorded, 
masonry rooms are much more common in 
the latter area, occurring on 14.6% (as op- 
posed to 2.0%) of the sites. All 14 of the 
masonry rooms are located in a rockshelter 
or under some kind of overhang, and all 
utilize the back wall of the shelter as one 
of the walls. 

For the most part, the surface rooms 
are insubstantial and have the appearance 
of having been hastily constructed. Some of 
the rooms utilize outcrops and roof spall 
debris as walls, whereas others incorporate 
such natural stones into constructed walls. 
The constructed walls generally consist of 
horizontal masonry, though two structures 
have walls that are partially or wholly 
formed by upright sandstone slabs. The 
masonry walls are dry-laid and built of un- 
shaped sandstone blocks and slabs stacked 
in an uncoursed fashion. The walls are typ- 
ically a single stone wide, i.e., of simple 
wall construction. At present, most walls 
are two to three courses high with a few 
having four and one having as many as 
eight. The amount of rubble and debris in 
the vicinity of the various structures sug- 
gests that the walls were never more than 
a meter high, and most were probably 
lower. None of the structures has an intact 
roof and, indeed, no evidence is present 
that there was roofing other than that pro- 
vided by the overhang. 

Room function is somewhat difficult to 
address based on the surface evidence. One 
of the structures coincides with smoke 
blackening on the wall of the overhang sug- 
gesting that it was probably used for habi- 
tation. Most of the other rooms were 
probably also used for habitation, or possi- 
bly work areas, because the insubstantial 
nature of the construction is incongruent 
with use for storage. Room size varies from 
a minimum of 2.28m? to a maximum of 
10.31m”, with the majority of rooms having 
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between 2 and 3m’, 4 and 5m” or more 
than 9m* of interior space. These varia- 
tions in room size suggest functional differ- 
ences, which unfortunately, cannot be 
addressed with the data currently avail- 
able. 


Bridges 


Two rather unusual features, wood and 
stone bridges, were founcdl on an Anasazi 
masonry architecture site (42SA17118) in 
Devils Lane. These bridges span the gaps 
between three small ledges upon which are 
constructed small masonry rooms. The 
bridges are informal features constructed 
by stacking unshaped sandstone slabs 
across pinyon or juniper posts bridging the 
gaps. They have every appearance of being 
prehistoric and are still quite sturdy. A 
tree-ring sample from one of the posts 
yielded a vv date of A.D. 1131 (Tree Ring 
Laboratory UWM-291), meaning that there 
is no way of estimating how far the last 
ring is from the true outside and therefore, 
that the post was cut sometime after A.D. 
1131. 


Historic Features 


A total of 35 historic features—3 
hearths, 1 cairn, 13 fences, 7 gates, 3 
corrals, 1 holding pen, 2 walls, 2 historic 
rooms and 3 dams—was recorded on 5 his- 
toric sites and components. Four of the 
sites and 29 of the features are located in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area; the other 6 
features occur on 1 site in the Devils Lane 
Area. 

The cairn is located on a prehistoric 
site and is associated with a mining claim 
stake. Two of the hearths are rock ringed; 
the other is associated with sandstone 
slabs and may have once been ringed by 
stone. These hearths are located on sites 
with fences and/or corrals and are probably 
related to ranching activities. 

The 13 fences all relate to cattle ranch- 
ing activities and are located on three sites 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. Five of the 
fences wall off the mouth of a natural cove 
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thereby creating a corral; a sixth divides 
such a corral into two smaller components. 
The other seven fences limit access from a 
corrals onto adjacent sandstone ridges, ex- 
tend into the interior of a corral, or mark 
the boundary of a pasture or property line. 
The fences display two main construction 
styles: six of the fences are constructed of 
posts connected by four to five strands of 
barbed wire, generally attached with wire 
staples. The seven other fences are com- 
posed of pinyon, juniper and, in one case, 
aspen logs, stacked stone and/or brush. 
One such fence was constructed by placing 
pinyon and juniper logs lengthwise be- 
tween uprights, intermittently lashing 
them together with bailing wire and weav- 
ing brush between the larger supports. 
Gates were found in two of the fences wall- 
ing off alcoves to create corrals, and one 
other gate was found at the end of another 
fence line. A holding pen and possible load- 
ing area are located inside of one of the 
corrals. 

Three formal corrals were recorded on 
site 42SA1451. Two of these are rectangu- 
lar in shape and constructed of poles and 
barbed wire; one measures 55 by 38 m 
whereas the other is 14 by 15 m. These two 
corrals share a common wall and between 
them have four gates. The third corral was 
formed by building a curved brush wall in 
front of a small alcove, thereby walling it 
off. No gate was visible. 

Rock walls were found on two sites, one 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area and one in 
the Devils Lane Area. The one is Sait 
Creek is located under an overhang on a 
ledge and abuts the back wall of the shel- 
ter. It is dry-laid and constructed of un- 
shaped pieces of tabular sandstone, neatly 
stacked in even courses. This wall may 
have served as a windbreak. The remain- 
ing features—two rock walls, one rock 
room and three earthen dams—are found 
on site 42SA17195 in the Devils Lane Area 
(Figure 33). 

The rock room is rectangular in shape 
and was constructed by abutting a 
squarcd-off, C-shaped, dry-laid, stacked 
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(Spillway?) 
Figure 33. Plan map of site 42SA17120 showing dams, spillway and other features. 
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sandstone slab wall against a low sand- 
stone outcrop. The room is 5 m long, varies 
between 2.5 and 3.0 m deep and has low 
walls currently measuring no more than 
50 cm high. The function of this room is 
unknown. North of this structure are two 
parallel rock walls, one 13 m long and the 
other 25 m long. Their function is 
unknown, although they may have been 
part of a spillway feature associated with 
an adjacent dam. 

The three earthen dams are built 
across the main drainage flowing into 
Devils Lane from Devils Pocket; they 
create three small reservoirs where cattle 
were apparently watered. The largest dam, 
which is the farthest downstream of the 
three, is located near the intersection of 
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the drainage and Devils Lane. It is 4-5 m 
high, 111 m long and is primarily con- 
structed of earthen fill but also utilizes 
some rock and natural outcropping sand- 
stone. Approximately 180 m upstream is a 
second smaller dam, constructed entirely of 
earthen fill. It is 3-4 m high, 3-4 m thick 
and 60 m long. There is a spillway on the 
north side of the dam allowing water to 
flow into the pool behind the first dam 
when water reaches a sufficient height; 
this spillway adjoins the north end of the 
dam. It is outlined by a sandstone cliff and 
an earth wall that measures 32 m long, 2-3 
m wide and 1.0-1.5 m high. The third dam 
is 110 m upstream and measures about 76 
m long, 3-4 m wide and 2-4 m high. 
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RESULTS OF THE TESTING 


by Betsy L. Tipps 


AS discussed in Chapter 1, the testing 
program outlined by the National 
Park Service for this multiyear project is 
limited to collecting absolute chronological 
information and subsistence data such as 
plant macrofossils from selected sites. As 
such, testing is primarily limited to sec- 
tioning discrete features such as hearths 
and roasting pits, though excavation of 
small areas within midden deposits is per- 
mitted when there is a potential for an- 
swering project research questions. 
Because of the noncollection policy of the 
project, no general surface collections ac- 
company the testing, though artifacts ex- 
posed during the excavation are to be 
collected and analyzed. 

Two of the sites recorded during the 
1985 survey were selected for testing, site 
42SA17141 in the Devils Lane Area and 
Salt Pocket Shelter (site 42SA17092) in the 
Salt Pocket Area. Site 42SA17141 had fea- 
tures and artifacts believed to be of Archaic 
age and was selected for testing because it 
provided an opportunity to date the poorly 
known Archaic occupation in the park. Salt 
Pocket Shelter had a Barrier Canyon Style 
pictograph and midden deposits with a po- 
tential to yield datable material. Testing at 
this site was undertaken with the hope of 
obtaining chronological information rele- 
vant to the Barrier Canyon rock art style. 


Salt Pocket Shelter 


Environmental Setting 


Salt Pocket Shelter (site 42SA17092) 
lies in the Salt Creek Pocket survey parcel, 
east of Salt Creek, in an area characterized 
by broad, open valleys or pockets outlined 
by vertical cliffs on the east and Salt Creek 
on the west. The site is located at the 
northwest tip of a northwest-southeast- 
trending sandstone point which forms one 
of the pockets. Most of the cultural remains 
are adjacent to a shallow overhang formed 
by a large sandstone boulder. A sparse 
scatter of lithic debris found in a shallow 
overhang 40 m to the south is also included 
in this site. The terrain is open and gently 
rolling to the north, east and west, and 
composed of vertical cliffs to the southeast. 
Immediately south is a small pocket out- 
lined by Cutler Formation sandstone cliffs. 

The site has an aspect of 320° (north- 
west) and an average slope of 1°. The near- 
est source of water would have been a 
northwest-flowing ephemeral drainage 
which is presently eroding the eolian de- 
posits comprising the west side of the site. 
A more dependable water supply would 
have been Salt Creek, located approxi- 
mately 2 km west. 

Lying at an elevation of 1530 m, the 
on-site vegetation is predominantly 
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snakeweed (Gutierrezia spp.), with lesser 
amounts of juniper (Juniperus sp.), single 
leaf ash (Fraxinus anomala) and prickly 
pear (Opuntia sp). Saltbush (Atriplex can- 
escens) and Indian rice grass (Oryzopsis 
hymenoides) grow in the general site 
vicinity. 


Site Description 


The site is characterized by two occu- 
pation areas. Area 1 is composed of a 
Barrier Canyon anthropomorph, a dense 
concentration of chipped stone debitage, 19 
stone tools and 3 cores associated with a 
dark, ashy, stained midden. The artifact 
scatter and midden lie on and in a shallow 
eolian accumulation in front of the over- 
hang formed by the boulder, whereas the 
pictograph is in the overhang itself. Area 1 
extends approximately 60 m north-south by 
20 m east-west and has a maximum den- 
sity of 60 artifacts/m”. Area 2 is located ap- 
proximately 40 m to the south, and 
consists of a 10- by 10-m scatter of debit- 
age and a mottled white chert chopper in a 
small, west-facing alcove eroded into the 
sandstone cliff. Scattered artifacts extend 
between the site areas, so that the site cov- 
ers an area measuring 115 m north-south 
by 50 m east-west. 

The artifactual assemblage in Area 1 is 
composed of thousands of pieces of debit- 
age, a probable Early Archaic Sand Dune 
Side-notched projectile point, six bifaces, 
three cores, a hammerstone, eight manos 
and three metates. Four of the manos are 
the single hand variety; the other four are 
broken and handedness could not be defi- 
nitely determined, though all four appear 
to be single-hand as well. They are made 
from local sandstone (n=4) or tan, gray or 
white quartzite (n=4), and are generally 
well worn, indicating extended use. Five of 
the eight are bifacially ground. Correspond- 
ing well with the occurrence of single hand 
manos are two classic basin metates, both 
of which have well-worn oval grinding 
depressions measuring more than 1.5 cm 
deep. The other metate is a fragment and 
could not be ascribed to a particular type. 
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The groundstone is concentrated in an 18- 
m north-south by 9-m east-west area on 
the west side of Area 1 and seems to corre- 
spond with the location of the midden. The 
exact size, shape and extent of the latter 
could not be ascertained because it is cov- 
ered with a veneer of eolian sand. 

The pictograph consists of a single, tri- 
angular-bodied anthropomorph outlined in 
red pigment (Figure 34). The interior of the 
body is sectioned by 11 straight, vertical 
red lines; no head is visible and append- 
ages are lacking. The bottom of the figure 
is located about 55 cm above the bedrock 
forming the floor of the overhang. The fig- 
ure is 64 cm tall, 38 cm wide at the shoul- 
ders and has a northern exposure. 
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Figure 34. Barrier Canyon anthropo- 
morph at Salt Pocket Shelter, site 
42SA17092, in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 











Methods 


Testing at Salt Pocket Shelter was ini- 
tiated by staking in a 1- by 1-m test unit, 
oriented on true north, over a dark stain in 
the midden. After photographing the test 
pit, plotting its location on the site survey 
map and collecting surface artifacts within 
the square, the test unit was excavated in 
arbitrary 10-cm levels to bedrock following 
the contour of the modern surface. All fill 
was screened through one-quarter-inch 
mesh, with artifacts being collected and 
bagged by major artifact class. The portion 
of a buried, unlined hearth which pro- 
truded into the edge of the test pit was ex- 
cavated separately. Most of the feature fill 
was retained for flotation, with the remain- 
der being screened to obtain the artifacts. A 
sample of charcoal was also collected for 
carbon-14 dating. After mapping and re- 
cording the feature, the feature and test pit 
were backfilled. The only other activity 
conducted during the testing was collection 
of the Sand Dune Side-notched projectile 
point identified during the survey. 


Results 


Feature and Deposit Description 


Excavation of the 1- by 1-m test pit re- 
sulted in the discovery of cultural deposits 
and an unlined hearth. The cultural unit is 
composed of dark red (2.5YR3/6d), silty 
sand containing large amounts of chipped 
stone, some groundstone and several pieces 
of oxidized sandstone. This unit ranges up 
to 26 cm thick and, in portions of the pit, is 
underlain by a dark red clayey sand con- 
taining fewer artifacts and no charcoal. 
The deposits terminate at solid bedrock a 
maximum of 32 cm below the modern 
surface. 

An ashy stain in the southwest corner 
of the test pit proved to be the northeast 
one-quarter of an eroded, unlined hearth. 
This feature is excavated into the dark red, 
silty sand and contains flakes, ash and 
charcoal intermixed in dusky red 
(2.5YR3/2d), sandy silt fill. Although only 
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the quarter of the feature extending into 
the test pit was excavated, it appears to be 
circular in plan and approximately 70-75 
cm in diameter. The feature is a maximum 
of 8 cm deep and somewhat basin shaped 
in profile. 

A charcoal sample from the hearth 
yielded a radiocarbon date of 3340 + 100 
years:1390 B.C. (Beta-21209), i.e., 1490- 
1290 B.C. The tree-ring corrected range for 
this date is 1750-1500 B.C. at one sigma 
(cf. Stuiver and Becker 1986). This date 
falls at the early end of the Late Archaic 
time span designated for this project. 


Artifacts 


The assemblage of artifacts collected 
from the test pit consists of 1 biface, 1 uni- 
face, 304 pieces of debitage and 2 pieces of 
groundstone. The projectile point from the 
site surface was also collected and is de- 
scribed in Chapter 6. This sample is not 
considered representative of the site as a 
whole, but does provide some insights 
about artifact types present at the site. 

The biface is made from local Cedar 
Mesa Chert, and is fractured at an angle 
across the midsection so that only the tip 
and a portion of the midsection remain. It 
is technologically a preform in that it is 
thinned, relatively symmetrical and 
moderately well made. Pressure flaking is 
evident on one face and both the lateral 
margins and tip exhibit edge rounding sug- 
gesting that the implement was used as a 
cutting tool. The shape of the original com- 
plete biface is uncertain though it appears 
to have been rather wide in relation to its 
length. 

The uniface is also made from local red 
Cedar Mesa Chert. It has a slightly as- 
symetrical but lenticular outline and a 
plano-convex cross-section. The dorsal sur- 
face has been pressure flaked into a "con- 
venient-to-hold" shape, and one end has a 
wide, deliberately flaked projection that ex- 
hibits unifacial microscarring. Both the 
biface and the uniface are from the upper 
10-cm level within the test pit. 
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The groundstone assemblage from the 
test pit is composed of a smal! fragment of 
a bifacially ground, one-hand mano made 
from coarse grained, yellowish sandstone, 
and a bifacially ground piece of tabular 
sandstone measuring 4.0 by 3.8 cm across 
and 1.7 cm thick. This small fragment was 
probably part of a metate, although the 
type cannot be determined. Both of these 
artifacts are from the artifact-rich, upper 
10-cm unit in the test pit. 

A total of 304 pieces of debitage was re- 
covered from the test pit: 36 pieces from 
the surface, 3 from the unlined hearth and 
265 from the general test pit fill. Two hun- 
dred of the pieces from the test pit fill are 
from the upper 10-cm level, whereas the 
remaining 65 were collected between 10 cm 
and bedrock, clearly indicating that the 
bulk of the cultural materials lie in the 
upper portion of the deposit. 

Three main material types are present 
in the assemblage, local Cedar Mesa Chert, 
Summerville Chalcedony and algalitic 
chert. Gray chert, quartzite and several 
pieces of yellow, purple, pink and green 
chert were also observed; because of their 
low frequencies and because most of them 
are also uncommon in the project area, lit- 
tle can be said about their presence. As ex- 
pected, local Cedar Mesa chert is the most 
common material accounting for 92.1% 
(n=280). The next most common types are 
algalitic chert (2.6%, n=8) and Summerville 
Chalcedony (1.3%, n=4). All of the other 
materials are represented by three pieces 
or less. These finds parallel trends ob- 
served in the debitage assemblages of sites 
in the Salt Creek Pocket Area (see Chapter 
6), with the minor exception that brown 
chert was expected but not found. 

The local availability of Cedar Mesa 
chert as well as its preponderance in the 
collection can logically be interpreted as in- 
dicating an emphasis on local resources. 
Assuming that unusable cortex and mass 
are discarded at or near the procurement 
site, and that materials which have to be 
transported over a long distance are 
conserved, this inference is corroborated by 
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the high percentage of debitage with cortex 
(24.6%) and the relatively large percentage 
shatter and chunks (34.6%). The moder- 
ately high percentages of large (15%) and 
medium flakes (30%)—flakes exceeding 
32 mm along the maximum dimension and 
flakes measuring greater than 19 mm but 
less than 32 mm in their longest dimen- 
sion, respectively—also indicates a nearby 
source for the same reasons. 

All of the other materials except al- 
galitic chert are characterized by a com- 
plete lack of chunks, shatter, cortex and 
large flakes, indicating that they were ob- 
tained from more distant sources. Algalitic 
chert is represented by seven flakes and 
one piece of shatter; two of the eight pieces 
exhibit cortex. These data may indicate a 
somewhat closer source, but this possibility 
needs to be evaluated with a larger and 
statistically representative sample. 

Most of the identifiable debitage was 
produced using a biface manufacturing 
technology that included direct freehand 
percussion and pressure flaking. All stages 
of bifacial reduction appear to have taken 
place on the site, although thinning and 
final shaping appear to have been empha- 
sized; this is not surprising given the fre- 
quency of bifaces present in the surface 
assemblage. A limited number of flakes 
also indicate the presence of a core-flake 
reduction strategy wherein flakes were the 
desired product; both primary and second- 
ary core-reduction flakes are present. Evi- 
dence for heat treatment is entirely 
lacking. 


Site 42SA17141 


Environmental Setting 


Site 42SA17141 is located on the ele- 
vated bench forming the south end of 
Butler Flat overlooking Chesler Canyon 
Wash to the north. This bench slopes 
gently down to the northeast at an angle of 
approximately 5°. The northern boundary 
of the site is formed by a line of three 
sandstone hoodoos, whereas the south and 














west site boundaries are marked by a 
deeply incised, dry wash that flows west 
and then northwest into Chesler Canyon 
Wash. Terrain to the east consists of an 
open, sand-covered bench that drops off 
some 20-40 m east of the site. The deposi- 
tional context is primarily tan eolian sand 
overlying a white sandstone outcrop. 

The nearest source of water would have 
been the dry wash marking the southern 
boundary of the site, but this drainage 
would have probably held water on a very 
infrequent basis. The closest other water 
source is Chesler Canyon Wash, which is 
also dry most of the year. 

Lying at an elevation of 1609 m, the 
primary plant taxon is blackbrush (Col- 
eogyne ramosissima). Other taxa include 
pinyon (Pinus edulis), juniper (Juniperus 
sp.), mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus 
montanus), snakeweed (Gutierrezia saro- 
thrae), yucca (Yucca sp.), paintbrush 
(Castilleja sp.) and various grasses. 


Site Description 


Site 42SA17141 is a medium-sized, 
high density, lithic scatter with features 
and one sherd located between an east- 
west-trending line of three sandstone hoo- 
doos and a deeply incised dry wash. It has 
three discernible concentrations of debitage 
and tools, one of which exhibits as many as 
200 lithic artifacts/m?. The assemblage of 
surface artifacts is composed of an indeter- 
minate white ware jar sherd, an Elko Side- 
notched dart point, a Style A Anasazi point, 
9 bifaces, a core, a hammerstone, 7 manos, 
5 metates and an estimated 10,000 pieces 
of debitage. Features include three hearths, 
two of which—Features 2 and 3—are defi- 
nitely slab lined. The other hearth, Feature 
1, is evidenced by a circular stain of char- 
coal, several pieces of burned sandstone 
and one partially upright slab that may be 
a metate. 

Area 1, the largest and most dense ar- 
tifact scatter, measures approximately 
120 m north-south by 32 m east-west. It is 
exposed in and around an abandoned road 
bed near the eastern edge of the site and 
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clearly contains depth. Within the bound- 
aries of this area are the sherd, most of the 
debitage and all of the stone tools except 
the core and four bifaces. Features 1 and 2 
lie at the south and north ends of Area 1, 
respectively. Feature 3 lies about 20 m 
west. 

Area 2 extends southeast from the 
westernmost hoodoo and measures 40 m 
northwest-southeast by 8 m northeast- 
southwest. It contains an estimated 50-75 
flakes and has a maximum density of 8 
flakes/m”. Tools are limited to a single 
biface. Area 3, a long narrow concentration 
measuring 48 m northeast-southwest by 
16 m northwest-southeast, abuts the south 
side of the two western hoodoos. It has a 
core, 2 bifaces, up to 500 flakes and a max- 
imum artifact density of 30/m?. Scattered 
artifacts are found between the concentra- 
tions, linking them into a site measuring 
180 m northwest-southeast by 130 m 
northeast-southwest. 

The slab-lined hearths and majority of 
artifacts suggest a predominantly Archaic 
occupation, with the single sherd and 
Anasazi point indicating only minor Pueblo 
II-III usage. All seven manos are the one- 
hand variety and the typeable metates are 
all the basin style; the debitage is primar- 
ily from a refined bifacial reduction tech- 
nology which is generally attributed to 
Archaic populations. 


Methods 


Testing at site 42SA17141 consisted of 
photographing, mapping and sectioning a 
slab-lined hearth, Feature 2. Two charcoal 
samples and three flotation samples were 
collected. The remaining fill was screened 
through one-quarter-inch hardware cloth to 
obtain all artifacts. The half-excavated fea- 
ture was drawn and photographed and, at 
the request of the National Park Service, 
refilled with sterile sand. Two projectile 
points and a bi-pointed bifacial knife were 
collected from the site surface as part of 
the testing procedure. 
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Feature Description 


Feature 2 is exposed on a north-facing 
slope in the bed of an old road. It is com- 
posed of a circular, ashy stain outlined by 
six upright sandstone slabs as well as a va- 
riety of other sandstone slabs and rocks 
lying horizontally on the ground surface 
(Figure 35). The upright slabs range from 
12 to 32 cm long and are about 3 cm thick; 
most are burned. 

The feature his an unprepared, but ox- 
idized floor that is basin shaped in profile. 
It is about 90 cm in diameter and a maxi- 
mum of 25 cm deep. Feature fill is black, 
organic-rich sand containing numerous 
charcoal flecks and charcoal chunks mea- 
suring up to 20 cm across. Several burned 
sandstone slabs that do not appear to have 
been framing stones lie horizontally within 
the hearth. 

A charcoal sample from this feature 
yielded a radiocarbon date of 2080 + 60 
years:130 B.C. (Beta-21208), i.e., 190-70 
B.C. The tree-ring corrected ranges for this 
date are 199-188 B.C., 174-88 B.C., 82-68 
B.C., 61-41 B.C. and 9-2 B.C. at one sigma 
(cf. Stuiver and Becker 1986), all of which 
are within the Late Archaic period as de- 
fined for this project. 


Artifacts 


Six artifacts were collected during the 
testing activities, an Elko Side-notched 
point, a Style A point and a bi-pointed 
biface from the general site surface, and 
two flakes and a hammerstone from the 
surface in the immediate vicinity of the 
feature. No artifacts were recovered from 
the hearth itself. 

The points and biface are described in 
Chapter 6 and illustrated below in Figure 
36. The hammerstone is made from a 
chunk of yellow and brown algalitic chert 
and exhibits battering on both ends. Its 
morphology resembles that of a snub-nosed 
scraper, but the crushed and battered 
edges indicate it was used as a 
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hammerstone. This tool is 6.6 cm long, 
4.4 cm wide and a rather uniform 2.4 cm 
thick. Both of the flakes are thin, less than 
3 cm long, lack cortex and have a morphol- 
ogy indicating secondary reduction. One is 
made from brown algalitic chert and was 
produced using a bifacial reduction technol- 
ogy. The other is made from a mottled red- 
yellow chert and was probably made using 
a core-flake reduction strategy. 


Plant Macrofossils 
by Nancy J. Coulam 


Five bulk flotation samples were ana- 
lyzed from two sites within Canyonlands 
National Park: Salt Pocket Shelter and 
site 42SA17141. Two of the samples are 
from the unlined hearth at Salt Pocket 
Shelter; the other three samples are from a 
slab-lined hearth at site 42SA17141. 

Table 16 lists the identifiable charred 
plant remains by site, feature and sample. 
The number of different plant taxa recov- 
ered from the samples ranges from 1 to 9 
with a total of 15 different plant taxa iden- 
tified in the 5 flotation samples. Nine plant 
taxa were identified in each of the sites, 
with only three plant taxa common to both 
sites. The three plants present in both sites 
are Atriplex spp., Chenopodium spp. and 
CRUCIFERAE. Atriplex spp. is the only 
one of these common plants present in all 
five flotation samples. Both Chenopodium 
spp. and Atriplex spp. are members of the 
CHENOPODIACEAE or Goosefoot Family. 

The genus Atriplex includes both herbs 
and shrubs occupying numerous habitats 
throughout Utah (Welsh et al. 1987:117). 
Since burned seeds of Atriplex spp. were 
recovered, it is likely that this taxon was 
utilized prehistorically as an edible re- 
source; of course, given its ubiquity in the 
samples, it is also possible that Atriplex 
spp. was growing on or near both sites and 
its seeds were burned and preserved as 
part of the natural seed composition of the 
sites. 

Chenopodium spp. is an annual herb, 
widely distributed in disturbed habitats 
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Figure 35. Plan map and profile of a slab-lined hearth at site 42SA17141 in the Devils 


Lane Area. 
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Figure 36. Selected tools from site 42SA17141 in the Devils Lane Area. a, Elko Side-notched projectile point; b, Style A 
projectile point; c, bi-pointed biface; d, hammerstone. 
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Table 16. Plants present in bulk flotation samples from 


Salt Pocket Shelter and site 42SA17141. 








Scientific Name 








_42SA17092 Unlined Hearth _42SA17141 Slab-lined Hearth 








Common Name Sample 1 Sample 2 Sample 1 Sample 2 Sample 3 


Atriplex spp. Saltbush, shadscale x x x x x 
CACTACEAE Cactus family x 

Chenopodium spp. Goosefoot pigweed x x x x 
Comandra umbellata Bastard toadflax x 
CRUCIFERAE Mustard family x x x 
Descurainia pinnata Pinnate tansymustard x 
Distichlis spp. Desert saltgrass x 

Ephedra spp. Ephedra, Mormon tea x 
GRAMINEAE Grass family x 

Helianthus spp. Sunflower x 

Juniperus osteosperma _ Utah juniper x x x 
Lepidium spp. Peppergrass x 

Pinus edulis Pinyon x 

Sporobolus cryptandrus Sand dropseed x 

Stipa hymenoides Indian rice grass x 





(Welsh et al. 1987:123-126). Ethnographi- 
cally, both Chenopodium spp. and Atriplex 
spp. were utilized for their seeds. According 
to Chamberlin (1911), species of Chenopod- 
ium and Atriplex provided a food supply 
"limited only by the capacity of the Indians 
to harvest it." The presence of burned 
seeds of both these members of the 
CHENOPODIACEAE may indicate that 
these summer seed crops were important 
prehistoric edible resources. 

Burned seeds identified only to the 
CRUCIFERAE family were also found in 
both sites. Additional members of this 
plant family identified in the slab-lined 
hearth from site 42SA17141 are Lepidium 
spp. and Descurainia pinnata. Descurainia 
pinnata is an annual or winter annual 
(Welsh et al. 1987:260) which occurs 
throughout Utah; depending on the species, 
Lepidium is an annual, biennial or peren- 
nial (Welsh et al. 1987:270). According to 
Chamberlin (1911; cf. Steward 1938) the 
seeds of both CRUCIFERAE were eaten by 
the Gosiute and western Shoshoni. 

Other plant taxa present in the sam- 
ples were probably accidentally charred 
during food preparation or consumption. In 
the hearth at Salt Pocket Shelter, these 
probable edible resources include several 


GRAMINEAE, Sporobolus cryptandrus, 
Stipa hymenoides and a tentatively 
identified Distichlis spp. In addition to 
these grasses, the burned spine of a 
CACTACEAE and burned seed of Helian- 
thus spp. were also probably edible re- 
sources preserved as a result of cooking or 
food processing around the hearth at Salt 
Pocket Shelter. 

In addition to the Atriplex, Chenopod- 
ium and CRUCIFERAE, Juniperus os- 
teosperma branchlets and cones were 
recovered from the slab-lined hearth at site 
42SA17141, along with fragments of Pinus 
edulis needles and seeds. Both of these 
woody plants were undoubtedly brought to 
the site as firewood; Pinus edulis would 
also have been utilized for its edible seeds. 
It is notable that both of these woody 
plants or trees were recovered from site 
42SA17141 but not from Salt Pocket 
Shelter. 

While other plants were recovered from 
the two sites, they are questionable as pre- 
historic resources. Only additional analysis 
of flotation samples from these and other 
sites will confirm their presence as re- 
sources and not as simple seed rain or nat- 
ural inclusions in the sites. 
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Some limited comparisons are possible 
with previously excavated sites on the 
Colorado Plateau. For example, discounting 
the 3 flotation samples from site 
42SA17141 reported here, 18 flotation sam- 
ples have been analyzed from slab-lined 
hearths or cists on the Colorado Plateau. 
These slab-lined features range in radiocar- 
bon age from 1220 + 70 B.P. at Cedar 
Siding Shelter to 4670 + 140 B.P. at 
Sudden Shelter. The mean number of plant 
taxa recovered from these features is 4.56, 
the median is 4.0, the range is 1 to 11 with 
all samples with plant diversity greater 
than 7 dating prior to 3000 B.P. The 3 sam- 
ples analyzed from site 42SA17141 contain 
4, 5 and 7 plant taxa, so the number of 
plant taxa recovered from the Canyonlands 
site fits with the numbers recovered from 
similar features with similar dates on the 
Colorado Plateau. 

Hearths similar to the one at Salt 
Pocket Shelter have been analyzed by flota- 
tion, but only one flotation-sampled hearth 
on the northern Colorado Plateau has a 
similar date; Hearth F16 from Stratum 21 
at Sudden Shelter dates from ca. 3440- 
3380 B.P. It was analyzed with four flota- 
tion samples. The diversity of plants 
recovered from these samples is relatively 
high: 8, 7, 7 and 5 plant taxa were identi- 
fied. The high number (9) of taxa recovered 
from Salt Pocket Shelter, Sample 1, fits 
well with the samples from the Sudden 
Shelter hearth. 


Conclusions 


Although only a few conclusions can be 
derived from the limited testing at Salt 
Pocket Shelter and site 42SA17141, these 
conclusions are important and greatly con- 
tribute to our understanding of Canyon- 
lands prehistory. First, the testing 
unequivocally demonstrates Archaic occu- 
pation in the Needles District of the park, 
and dates it to at least two different time 
periods within the Late Archaic. Second, 
the testing provided a radiocarbon date 
which may be associated with the Barrier 
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Canyon rock art style. If associated, the 
Salt Pocket Shelter radiocarbon date 
pushes the estimated date of the Barrier 
Canyon Style back by more than 1000 
years, which would make it some of Utah's 
oldest rock art. Although it cannot be cer- 
tain that the people who used the hearth 
at Salt Pocket Shelter also painted the 
Barrier Canyon figure, the testing initiates 
a data base which, once enough cases have 
been documented, will provide the basis for 
accepting or refuting the association and 
dating the Barrier Canyon rock art style. 


Salt Pocket Shelter 


Testing at Salt Pocket Shelter demon- 
strated that the site has intact subsurface 
deposits that contain datable materials and 
artifacts of at least Archaic age. The site 
has the potential to provide a great deal of 
information on the composition of Late 
Archaic assemblages, as well as Late 
Archaic features. The potential for subsis- 
tence information is more limited due to 
the open nature of the site, but given the 
lack of such data on Archaic sites in the 
area, this potential is also important. 

The limited artifact collections indicate 
a dependence on locally available stone for 
manufacturing chipped stone and 
groundstone tools. Chipped stone tools 
were primarily manufactured using a bifa- 
cial reduction strategy that included pres- 
sure flaking and direct freehand 
percussion, with on-site reduction activities 
emphasizing thinning and final shaping. 
The assemblage of surface and subsurface 
groundstone, consisting primarily of one- 
hand manos and basin metates, indicates a 
technology geared towards processing wild 
plant resources. The flotation analysis con- 
firms the use of wild plant resources and 
indicates that they were probably obtained 
in the general site vicinity. 

The radiocarbon date clearly indicates 
that the site was occupied during the Late 
Archaic, sometime between 1750 and 1500 
B.C., whereas the stylistically early Sand 
Dune Side-notched point indicates the pos- 
sibility of an earlier occupation. Based on 





the limited testing, it cannot be certain 
whether the site was occupied during more 
than one time period, nor whether the mid- 
den deposit, hearth, artifacts and date are 
associated with the Barrier Canyon picto- 
graph. The association is certainly sugges- 
tive but will be stronger if excavations at 
other sites with this distinctive rock art 
style yield similar dates. 


Site 42SA17141 


The limited testing at this site provides 
unequivocal evidence that the Butler Flat 
area was occupied during the Late Archaic, 
sometime during the last two centuries 
before Christ. It also strengthens the 
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association between slab-lined hearths and 
Late Archaic peoples, and indicates that 
important subsistence data are contained 
by such open features. The work also 
indicates a strong relationship between 
"Archaic style" groundstone technology 
(one-hand manos and basin metates) and 
the Archaic period in the Canyonlands 
area; while this association has long been 
recognized, its utility for dating sites has 
been questioned because the same technol- 
ogy may also occur on Anasazi sites. Docu- 
menting this association on sites of known 
age is one means of evaluating the utility 
of this dating method in Canyonlands. 
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CHAPTER 8 


DISCUSSION 


by Nancy J. Hewitt, Betsy L. Tipps and William A. Lucius 


The inventory of 4500 acres and the 
documentation of 142 sites in two areas of 
the Needles District have provided some 
preliminary data for addressing the ques- 
tions outlined in the research design. The 
research issues and questions are ad- 
dressed below in the order they were pre- 
sented in Chapter 3. 


Domain 1: Cultural Affiliation 
and Chronology 


The nature of a surface survey makes 
dating the recorded sites and assigning 
them a cultural affiliation a tentative prop- 
osition, and it must be realized that subse- 
quent excavation could change inter- 
pretations based solely on surface evidence. 
Because of a lack of diagnostic materials, 
only 39% of th~ recorded sites and compo- 
nents could be assigned a cultural affilia- 
tion and/or temporal period; the remainder 
had to be simply characterized as aborigi- 
nal and prehistoric. Despite the small 
number of sites assignable to a cultural 
group and temporal period, some prelimi- 
nary statements can be made. 


Research Issue 1 


Paleoindian Period 


Despite a concerted effort to identify 
materials diagnostic of the Paleoindian pe- 
riod, no evidence for the presence of big 
game hunters was recorded. An effort to lo- 
cate such remains will be made in future 
years. 


Archaic Period 


Fifteen sites and components contain 
materials or features that are believed to 
be diagnostic of Archaic peoples. These as- 
signments were based on the presence of 
Archaic style projectile points, Barrier 
Canyon and Glen Canyon Linear rock art 
and/or Archaic style, slab-!ined hearths in 
the absence of pottery, architectural fea- 
tures and other Anasazi traits. 

Dating of the Archaic sites is extremely 
difficult as most of the materials recorded 
on the Archaic sites are not particularly 
amenable to temporal placement. One site 
contained a Sudden Side-notched point 
which tentatively places it in the Middle 
Archaic, and another had a Sand Dune 
Side-notched point, which dates it to the 
Early Archaic. Two other sites and compo- 
nents were dated to the Late Archaic 
through carbon-14 dating hearth features. 
The Needles District therefore appears to 
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have been occupied during all three phases 
of the Archaic period. At present, the 
remaining 11 sites and components can 
only be dated to the general Archaic period, 
7000 B.C.-A.D. 500. Analysis of radiocarbon 
samples from hearths on these sites could 
provide more dates, and the acquisition of 
such samples is recommended. 

With so few sites assignable to a tem- 
poral span within the Archaic, it is too 
early to ascertain whether the Archaic oc- 
cupation follows the chronological sequence 
developed by Schroed] (1976) for the north- 
ern Colorado Plateau. However, the pres- 
ence of both a Sudden Side-notched point 
and a Sand Dune Side-notched point indi- 
cates some affinity with Archaic occupation 
on the northern Colorado Plateau. 

The survey sheds no additional light on 
the issue of Basketmaker II occupation in 
Canyonlands as no sites were unequivo- 
cally attributable to these early Basketma- 
ker peoples. Some of the sites attributed to 
Archaic populations could actually repre- 
sent Basketmaker II occupation, but 
further consideration of this issue would 
require excavation and radiocarbon dating. 


Late Prehistoric Period 


Previous investigations in Canyonlands 
indicated that remains of two Late Prehis- 
toric cultures might be found in the two 
survey areas: the Anasazi and the 
Fremont. Fremont sites were expected to 
be rare and, if present at all, might be lim- 
ited to rock art sites. This expectation was 
realized; only 1 possible Fremont site, 
which consists solely of rock art, was re- 
corded, whereas 38 sites and components of 
Anasazi affiliation were identified. 

Anasazi 

Pottery from the Anasazi sites allows 
for a fairly tight temporal placement and 
indicates that the first use of the area by 
Anasazi groups could have occurred during 
Basketmaker III-Pueblo I (approximately 
A.D. 575-900). One site in the Devils Lane 
Area has Chapin Gray pottery and Style B 
projectile points, suggesting Basketmaker 
III-Pueblo I utilization, and another nearby 
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site has 14 sherds from a Pueblo I 
grayware vessel. A third site in the Devils 
Lane Area has Chapin Gray and Dolores 
Corrugated pottery as well as Style B pro- 
jectile points, suggesting a Pueblo I-II date. 
Consistent with patterns observed else- 
where in the park, the majority of the 
sherds indicate that the primary Anasazi 
occupation in both the Devils Lane and 
Salt Creek Pocket areas was during the 
late Pueblo II-Pueblo III period (approxi- 
mately A.D. 1000-1250). 

The projectile points add little: new in- 
formation. Style C, Bull Creek and 
Parowan Basal-notched points all date 
within the Pueblo II-III time span. Style B 
points, which are the most common Late 
Prehistoric type found on the survey, gen- 
erally date to Pueblo I-II. This does not 
mean that there was a heavy Pueblo I-II 
occupation, however, because Style B 
points can also date to Pueblo III and five 
of the eight specimens occur on the sites 
that were already dated to the early por- 
tion of the Anasazi time span based on the 
pottery. 

A tree-ring date of 969fp-113lvv was 
obtained from a wooden post in one of the 
Anasazi sites in the Devils Lane graben 
(site 42SA17118). Although the distance to 
the outer ring and the cutting date are un- 
known, the date does appear to be gener- 
ally consistent with the main Anasazi 
occupation. 

Based on the available data, it is not 
possible to ascertain whether the dates of 
the various periods are the same as those 
in the Pecos sequence. Further investiga- 
tions, including excavation, are required. 

Temper and paste types as well as sty- 
listic designs in the ceramic assemblage in- 
dicate Mesa Verde affiliation for all 
Anasazi sites. One Parowan Basal-notched 
point was observed. Although such points 
generally occur in Parowan Fremont and 
Virgin Anasazi sites, they have been found 
in Mesa Verde Anasazi sites in southeast- 
ern Utah and the presence of this one point 
is not enough to warrant a Fremont or 
Virgin Anasazi ascription. The same 











applies for the Bull Creek point. Also, the 
Kayenta Anasazi-appearing architecture is 
probably the result of intended site func- 
tion as short-term habitations and camps 
rather than an indication of Kayenta 
presence. 

Due to the small number and ephem- 
eral nature of the Anasazi sites recorded 
during this season of survey, it is difficult 
to assess whether the late Pueblo II-Pueblo 
III occupation is the result of in situ 
growth, immigration or both, though immi- 
gration appears most likely due to the pau- 
city of Basketmaker III, Pueblo I and early 
Pueblo II sites. There are some striking 
similarities between the temper and paste 
characteristics of some of the pottery in 
Beef Basin and the survey parcels, but 
whether these indicate trade, use of the 
area by residents of Beef Basin or that pop- 
ulations from both areas had access to the 
same resources cannot be assessed using 
the existing data. Further research on this 
topic is required. 

Fremont 

Only one component was classified as 
Fremont. This designation was based on 
the presence of two Southern San Rafael 
Fremont Style anthropomorphs. If these 
figures were made by Fremont people and 
not simply Fremont motifs executed by 
Anasazi or other artists, this component 
can be placed in the broad time span of 
A.D. 700 to 1200 defined for the San Rafael 
Fremont Style. The lack of other Fremont 
sites verifies previous researchers’ belief 
that Fremont use of the park was sparse 
and sporadic (cf. Lucius 1976; Sharrock 
1966). 


Protohistoric Period 


No evidence of Ute, Paiute or Navajo 
groups was recorded in either survey area. 


Research Issue 2 


The second research issue in the cul- 
tural affiliation and chronology domain 
concerns prehistoric rock art in Canyon- 
lands and its usefulness in assigning 
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cultural affiliation and temporal place- 
ment. Three distinctive styles were identi- 
fied in the survey parcels: Barrier Canyon 
Anthropomorphic Style, Glen Canyon Lin- 
ear Style and Southern San Rafael 
Fremont Style. 


Barrier Canyon Anthropomorphic Style 


The Barrier Canyon Anthropomorphic 
Style, believed to be the oldest style of the 
three styles found during the survey, was 
originally tentatively dated between 500 
B.C. and A.D. 500 (Schaafsma 1980:70). As 
noted in Chapter 3, Schroedl (1977, 1989) 
and Noxon and Marcus (1985) feel that the 
style may have a greater antiquity because 
of the similarity between the Barrier 
Canyon Style rock art figures and an un- 
fired clay figurine from the Early Archaic 
assemblage at Cowboy Cave. 

The midden and a hearth at Salt 
Pocket Shelter, an Archaic habitation site 
with a Barrier Canyon figure, were tested 
in an attempt to date the Barrier Style 
rock art. The hearth yielded a radiocarbon 
date of 3340 + 110 B.P. which has a tree- 
ring corrected range of 1750 to 1500 B.C. 
at one sigma. Although the association ap- 
pears good and the date is certainly sug- 
gestive, the evidence for multiple Archaic 
occupation at this site suggests that addi- 
tional dates should be obtained from other 
sites before this date is unquestioningly ap- 
plied to the Barrier Canyon Anthropomor- 
phic Style. 

Further work at Salt Pocket Shelter 
and site 42SA17090, which also contains 
Barrier Canyon rock art and midden depos- 
its, might be very useful for obtaining addi- 
tional dating information. Limited testing 
might also yield diagnostic artifacts which 
could be used to address the research ques- 
tions pertaining to the cultural affiliation 
of the Barrier Canyon artists. 

Due to the uncertainty surrounding the 
age of the Barrier Canyon Style figures, all 
sites exhibiting the distinctive anthro- 
pomorphs were assigned to the generalized 
Archaic period, 7000 B.C. to A.D. 500. 
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Glen Canyon Linear Style 


The survey demonstrated that the Glen 
Canyon Linear Style is present in the 
Needles District of the park and occasion- 
ally co-occurs with the Barrier Canyon 
Style. The small size of the sample pre- 
cludes an assessment and explanation of 
this association, although future research 
may allow further consideration of this 
issue. None of the sites with Glen Canyon 
Linear Style rock art contained artifacts di- 
agnostic of the Archaic period. 


Other Early Rock Art Styles 


Three Archaic rock art styles not found 
in the survey areas are the Great Basin 
Abstract Style, the Great Basin Represen- 
tational Style and the Chihuahuan Poly- 
chrome Abstract Style. Noxon and Marcus 
(1985) believe that these styles are present 
in other areas of the park, but they are 
known by only a few tenuous examples. 


San Juan Anthropomorphic Style 


The lack of the San Juan Anthro- 
pomorph Style rock art is significant when 
viewed in concert with the apparent lack of 
other Basketmaker II remains. The diffi- 
culty of identifying Basketmaker II sites 
was discussed in Chapter 3 and it is possi- 
ble that such sites exist but are buried or 
have been misclassified. For example, some 
of the aceramic field camps that we identi- 
fied as Archaic may prove to be Basket- 
maker II. But the lack of Basketmaker II 
rock art is in accord with the lack of other 
evidence of a Basketmaker II presence. 


Faces Motif Anthropomorph Style 


Faces Motif rock art was expected to be 
present in the survey areas but was not 
found. Noxon and Marcus propose that 
Faces Motif anthropomorphs are the handi- 
work of Anasazi artists because the art- 
work always occurs on Anasazi structural 
sites (Noxon and Marcus 1985). Most of the 
known Faces Motif panels occur in the Salt 
Creek Archeological District, an area that 
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apparently experienced a more intensive 
Anasazi occupation than other parts of 
Canyonlands National Park. Because the 
two areas surveyed in 1985 show limited 
use by Anasazi groups and contain no large 
habitations, the lack of Faces Motifs is not 
surprising and lends merit to Noxon and 
Marcus’s thesis. However, more research 
should be done before this style is assigned 
unequivocally to the Anasazi. 


Canyonlands Anasazi Style 


The Canyonlands Anasazi Style posed 
by Noxon and Marcus (1985) is not as clear 
cut as they lead one to believe. For exam- 
ple, the survey found sticklike an- 
thropomorphs displaying scenes from daily 
life—an element of the so-called Canyon- 
lands Anasazi Style—with Glen Canyon 
Linear Style anthropomorphs. These fig- 
ures were as heavily patinated as the Glen 
Canyon figures. Handprints, another Can- 
yonlands Anasazi Style diagnostic, occur 
well outside the Canyonlands area (Barnes 
1982). We are therefore hesitant to verify 
the presence of a Canyonlands Anasazi 
Style, and feel that the motifs assigned to 
this "style" should be studied further. It 
may be that the various motifs assigned to 
the style actually represent several styles. 
For example, two Archaic rock art styles 
occur in Canyonlands but it would not be 
appropriate to group them into a category 
called Canyonlands Archaic Style because 
each has distinctive motifs and designs. 


Southern San Rafael Fremont Style 


The occurrence of two Southern San 
Rafael Fremont anthropomorphs on a site 
in the Devils Lane graben demonstrates 
that this style occurs in the Needles Dis- 
trict. No other evidence of Fremont occupa- 
tion was found at this site, but several 
Barrier Canyon Style anthropomorphs and 
Anasazi handprints were recorded near the 
Fremont motifs. Noxon and Marcus (1985) 
and Sharrock (1966) have suggested that 
the Fremont-style rock art in the park is 
the result of direct borrowing of the style 











by Anasazi groups. While Anasazi hand- 
prints are found at the same site, it is im- 
possible to determine whether Fremont or 
Anasazi people are responsible for the art 
work or when it was created. 


Other Issues 


The distribution of certain rock art 
styles within the park is another intriguing 
aspect of this research issue. The Barrier 
Canyon Style seems to occur throughout 
the Maze and Needles districts and corre- 
sponds with the considerable number of 
Archaic field camps and habitation sites 
found in these areas. The distribution of 
the Glen Canyon Linear Style has yet to be 
determined as it has only recently been 
recognized in the Needles District. Subse- 
quent surveys should help define its distri- 
bution. However, the occurrence of both 
styles of rock art and Archaic sites in both 
the Salt Creek Pocket and Devils Lane 
areas indicate a fairly consistent, if not in- 
tensive, Archaic presence. The general loca- 
tion of these sites in dry, unwatered upland 
areas corresponds with survey findings in 
the Maze District where all but one of the 
Archaic sites were found in the upland 
areas away from the rivers (Lucius 1976). 

Several rock art panels display styles 
that are indicative of more than one time 
period and cultural group. For example, 
site 425A17106 in Devils Lane has Glen 
Canyon Linear Style figures beside later 
Anasazi figures, and site 42SA1450 has 
Fremont anthropomorphs next to Barrier 
Canyon anthropomorphs and Anasazi 
handprints. In Chapter 6, it was noted 
that many of the rock art panels occur in 
areas that may have been primary travel 
routes. Such routes are important since 
movement through much of the Needles 
District is encumbered by the dissected, 
rugged terrain. An access route that was 
good for one group probably served other 
groups as well. This may be one reason 
several panels show repeated use through 
time, especially in the Devils Lane graben 
which provides an excellent north-to-south 
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DISCUSSION 
Domain 2: Settlement Patterns 


Research Issue 3 


Archaic and Basketmaker Il Settlement 
Patterns 


Although no Basketmaker II sites were 
recorded during the 1985 survey, the 15 
Archaic sites and components allow some 
preliminary statements about Archaic set- 
tlement patterns in the Needle District. 
Archaic sites are widely distributed 
through the survey area, but at this point, 
there are too few Archaic sites known to 
determine if they are clustered in environ- 
mentally favorable areas (see maps in Ap- 
pendix E). 

Archaic site types found in the survey 
areas are very similar to those in the Maze 
District (Hogan et al. 1975; Lucius 1976) 
and primarily consist of small, transitory 
field camps and isolated rock art panels 
with a few residential bases or habitation 
sites. Thus, it appears that both areas were 
exploited in similar ways by small groups 
of mobile hunters and gatherers—perhaps 
even the same groups—who lived in small 
camps during much of the year with sea- 
sonal residence at habitation sites both in 
and outside of the survey parcels. The 
presence of limited activity sites, field 
camps and residential bases suggests that 
the Needles District was occupied during 
most of the year and not just during a sin- 
gle season by people seeking a specific re- 
source. Indeed, the artifacts and features 
present on the various Archaic sites and 
components reflect a wide range of activi- 
ties including communication, secondary 
lithic reduction, tool manufacture and 
maintenance, plant procurement and pro- 
cessing, and various domestic chores. 

Many of the field camps are located at 
a considerable distance from permanent 
water, especially those in the Devils Lane 
Area. If the camps were established to co- 
incide with the ripening of certain grasses 
in the spring and early summer, water may 
have been available in the numerous 
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potholes found in the sandstone bedrock. 
These potholes are known to hold water 
from storms in the spring and early sum- 
mer (Jennings 1980). Therefore, it is as- 
sumed that many of the field camps were 
occupied during this time of year. Hunting 
forays or lithic procurement expeditions by 
Archaic groups could have occurred at any 
time of the year or coincided with and been 
incidental to the plant-gathering activities. 
The habitation sites may have been inhab- 
ited during any season, though winters in 
Canyonlands can be cold and snowy and 
the lack of substantial natural shelter at 
any of the habitation sites argues for 
spring, summer or fall use. 


Anasazi Settlement Patterns 


Anasazi sites in both survey areas are 
primarily field camps with some limited ac- 
tivity sites and some small habitations. 
The large habitation sites seen in the 
upper reaches of Salt Creek (cf. Sharrock 
1966) and south of the park in Beef Basin 
(Rudy 1955) do not occur in the Salt Creek 
Pocket and Devils Lane areas. In fact, the 
habitations in these areas are so smal] that 
they :aight actually be camps. None of 
these sites appear to have kivas associated 
with them; all consist of only one to three 
rooms and all lack tools associated with 
corn grinding (i.e., two-hand manos and 
trough metates). None of the sites are lo- 
cated in areas that appear to be particu- 
larly amenable to agriculture, although two 
highly eroded possible granaries found on a 
site at the east end of Salt Creek Pocket as 
well as two trough metates and two two- 
hand manos found in this same survey par- 
cel indicate some corn horticulture was 
practiced in the general area. While exca- 
vation might reveal the presence of fea- 
tures and artifacts reflecting more 
substantial occupation, current evidence 
suggests that most of the Anasazi sites 
were inhabited on a short-term, possibly 
seasonal basis for the purpose of procuring 
local resources such as plants, animals and 
lithic materials. 
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The evidence for Anasazi occupation in 
the two survey parcels is so sparse that an 
evaluation of residence patterns is not 
possible at this time, but several trends are 
evident. Anasazi sites are found throughout 
both survey areas but are not evenly dis- 
tributed. In the Devils Lane Area, they are 
mainly found in and along Chesler Canyon 
Wash where their locations are believed to 
correlate with the occurrence of natural 
shelters, and towards the north end of the 
Devils Lane graben; sites in this latter 
area are also associated with overhangs or 
are at least in protected areas among the 
rocks. The pattern is not as clear in the 
Salt Creek Pocket Area, but Anasazi sites 
appear to cluster along cliffs in the north- 
eastern corner of the tract and within a ki- 
lometer of Salt Creek (see maps in 
Appendix E). 

What is clear from these preliminary 
data is that Anasazi sites in the two tracts 
are not necessarily correlated with the 
availability of water and arable land, but 
seem to be more correlated with the pres- 
ence of natural overhangs. It is also clear 
that the Anasazi using the survey parcels 
did so on a temporary and short-term basis 
and probably maintained more substantial 
sites elsewhere. Whether they had a 
biseasonal residence pattern or maintained 
more permanent homes in the highlands 
cannot be addressed with the current data. 


Fremont Settlement Patterns 


Due to the paucity of Fremont sites 
found during the survey, no conclusions can 
be made regarding Fremont settlement 
patterns. The possible Fremont site is a 
rock art panel and reflects short-term use. 
This research issue will be addressed in fu- 
ture years if sufficient data are available. 








Domain 3: Environmental 
Adaptation 


Research Issue 4 


Archaic and Basketmaker Il Adaptation 


Archaic period sites primarily consist- 
ing of rock art panels and field camps are 
scattered throughout both survey areas. 
Artifacts recorded at the field camps are 
indicative of local resource exploitation. 
Associated lithic debitage and tools are evi- 
dence that local mineral resources were ex- 
ploited and tools were manufactured at the 
field camps. This activity seems to have 
been particularly important in the Salt 
Creek Pocket Area. The abundance of one- 
hand manos and basin metates at many of 
the field camps in both areas indicates that 
the gathering and processing of native 
plants was another important activity. Flo- 
tation analysis of five samples from two 
different Late Archaic hearths suggests 
that various grasses, juniper, goosefoot and 
cactus were important economic plants (see 
Chapter 7). Most of the Archaic camps are 
located in areas where these plants are 
readily available. The nature of the sites 
and their distance from permanent water 
suggests that they were used during a 
season when seeds from certain plant spe- 
cies were available and when water could 
be obtained from the ephemeral pothole 
reservoirs found near the sites. 


Anasazi Adaptation 


The Anasazi groups that occupied the 
two survey areas appear to have done so 
for the same reasons that Archaic groups 
used the areas—to gather local resources 
such as stone and various plant foods. 
Anasazi field camps and habitations are lo- 
cated in the same types of resource zones 
as the Archaic field camps and it is possi- 
ble that some of the Anasazi field camps 
are actually gathering camps. The small 
size of these sites, the seeming lack of 
nearby arable land, the lack of corn- 
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grinding implements (two-hand manos and 
trough metates) and storage facilities 
(granaries), and the low frequencies of fea- 
tures and artifacts at these sites all point 
to a short-term, specialized use. 

Usually small Anasazi sites of this type 
are assumed to be field houses or farm- 
steads occupied during the agricultural 
season (cf. Ward 1978). But the Anasazi 
small sites in Devils Lane and Salt Creek 
Pocket do not appear to have been occupied 
for agricultural purposes; they appear to 
have been gathering and perhaps hunting 
camps used on a seasonal basis. More per- 
manent bases apparently were located else- 
where, possibly in the Beef Basin area and 
the upper reaches of Salt Creek where hab- 
itation sites are known to occur (Rudy 
1955; Sharrock 1966). Unlike such habita- 
tion sites, most of the Anasazi sites found 
in the two survey parcels do not co-occur 
with water and arable land, further evi- 
dence confirming their seasonal and tempo- 
rary usage. Instead, they seem to correlate 
with the presence of natural shelters. 

Based on our current knowledge of 
Anasazi sites in the Needles District, we 
propose the following model for Anasazi ad- 
aptation and settlement. Anasazi groups 
were based in pueblos in Beef Basin, upper 
Salt Creek or other high-elevation and 
well-watered areas such as Elk Ridge. 
Here they were able to farm and live on a 
year-round basis. Resources available in 
the arid, nonarable portions of the Needles 
District were obtained during special hunt- 
ing and gathering forays. Because of the 
distance between these resources and the 
home base, it was often necessary to estab- 
lish short-term camps. A further extension 
of the model suggests that many of the 
small sites found in the Devils Lane Area 
were stopover points for groups moving 
down to farinsteads on the Colorado and 
Green river's. Lucius (1976) has reported 
many farmsteads along these rivers in the 
Maze District and others are also known 
along the river in Island-in-the-Sky (Firor 
and Eininger 1927). The Devils Lane gra- 
ben is a natural route between the Beef 
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Basin area and the river, and it is not un- 
reasonable to think that Anasazi groups 
moving between the two areas made short- 
term stops along the way. 

As is the case with any model, more 
data are needed to verify those presented 
here. It is hoped that subsequent fieldwork 
by P-III Associates can build and refine 
these models and use them to draw a more 
complete picture of prehistoric occupation 
in the Needles District. 


Other Issues 


Both the Anasazi and Archaic sites dis- 
play very similar settlement patterns in 
the two survey areas. Sites of both groups 
tend to be located near cliff faces, outcrops 
or in overhangs—areas that afford some 
protection and water during certain sea- 
sons. The pinyon-juniper woodland also 
seems to have been preferred by both 
groups, perhaps because of the resources 
provided by the woodland. The nature of 
the sites indicates that the Salt Creek 
Pocket and Devils Lane areas were used 
for the gathering of certain resources, even 
by the basically agricultural Anasazi. For 
this reason, it is not surprising that the 
settlement patterns of the two groups are 
similar. If Anasazi use of the areas had 
been geared toward the production of 
crops, then some differences in settlement 
patterns might be expected. But all the evi- 
dence suggests that the Anasazi were pri- 
marily using these areas on a short-term, 
ephemeral basis. We conclude that Anasazi 
and Archaic settlement patterns are basi- 
cally similar because both groups were 
using the survey areas for the same pur- 
pose—the procuring of available resources. 
A similar pattern was observed for the up- 
land areas of the Maze District (Lucius 
1976). 
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Domain 4: Cultural Interaction 


Research Issue 5 
Fremont and Anasazi 


The question of Anasazi/Fremont con- 
tact has long been at the forefront of re- 
search in the Canyonlands area. Previous 
work in the park has indicated that 
Fremont traits are generally limited to 
Fremont-style rock art on the south side of 
the Colorado River and small ep)emeral 
sites on the north side of the river. Our 
findings during the 1985 survey seem to 
verify this pattern, but unfortunately add 
little information to the problem. 

The site with Fremont traits is a picto- 
graph panel depicting Southern San Rafael 
Fremont Style and Barrier Canyon Style 
anthropomorphs as well as Anasazi hand- 
prints. This site is located at the top of 
SOB Hill, an important passageway linking 
the upper and lower sections of the Devils 
Lane graben. The graben itself could have 
also been a thoroughfare for groups moving 
from the river to the upland areas of the 
park. The presence of both Archaic and 
Anasazi style rock art throughout the gra- 
ben suggests that both groups left their 
mark as they traveled through the area. 
However, it is difficult to say whether the 
single occurrence of Southern San Rafael 
Fremont figures indicates Anasazi adapta- 
tion of « Fremont style or actual Fremont 
presence. We tentatively argue the latter 
because we believe that the Fremont style 
would have been more common if, in fact, 
it had been borrowed by the Anasazi. 

Because this area was not intensively 
occupied by Anasazi groups and was 
apparently used by them as a natural re- 
source procurement zone, it may have also 
been available to Fremont groups crossing 
the river on procurement expeditions. 
These trips were perhaps limited to hunt- 
ing or lithic material gathering—activities 
that are not likely to result in the deposi- 
tion of characteristic Fremont diagnostics. 
The Fremont rock art may be related to 








these activities, perhaps simply signifying 
that these people passed through the area. 
This model of co-use of the Devils Lane 
Area by Anasazi and Fremont peoples as- 
sumes contemporaneity of the two groups. 
While there is no evidence to suggest that 
this is the case, the occupation dates of 
some of the closest Fremont habitation 
sites, those near the Henry Mountains 
(Jennings and Sammons-Lohse 1981), are 
consistent with the extensive Pueblo II- 
Pueblo III Anasazi occupation in the 
Needles District. 

While the main area of Fremont occu- 
pation still appears to be somewhere north 
and west of the park, it is possible that 
Anasazi and Fremont groups encountered 
each other within the park. Many of the 
unwatered arid zones not used by the 
Anasazi for agriculture might have been 
areas of common use by both groups, areas 
where the groups exchanged ideas and re- 
sources. This is obviously an avenue for 
further research. 


Kayenta and Mesa Verde Anasazi 


Very little light is shed on the nature of 
contact between the Mesa Verde and 
Kayenta Anasazi based on findings of the 
1985 survey. Only two Kayenta Anasazi 
sherds were recorded among all the sites 
inventoried in both survey areas. This is 
not surprising considering the nature and 
presumed function of the Anasazi sites in 
the survey areas. None of the sites were oc- 
cupied on a long-term basis and all were 
apparently used for specialized gathering 
activities or as stopover points while mov- 
ing from farm lands to a home base. As- 
suming that Kayenta tradewares were 
regarded as special items because they had 
to be obtained through trade, it is unlikely 
that such items would have been taken on 
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foraging expeditions or used in the summer 
farmstead. This proposition could be veri- 
fied by studying ceramic assemblages from 
all Anasazi sites in the park to determine if 
there is a correlation between ceramic 
types and site function. 

The kinds of architectural remains dis- 
covered during the 1985 survey are not 
very amenable to evaluating construction 
styles as most of the structures are dry-laid 
and rathei ephemeral. Assuming that such 
structures were intended for short-term 
use, it seems unlikely that much effort 
would have been expended building classic 
Mesa Verde style architecture even if the 
builders were from the Mesa Verde core 
area. Thus, the Kayenta-appearing archi- 
tecture at the sites recorded by the 1985 
survey is probably the result of intended 
function for sporadic use rather than cul- 
tural preference or influence from Kayenta 
peoples. If larger and more substantial 
sites are discovered during future years of 
the project, it may be possible to address 
this topic in greater detail. 


Research Issue 6 


The only evidence for long-distance pro- 
curement or trade is an isolated obsidian 
projectile point and a piece of obsidian 
debitage on a Pueblo II habitation site in 
the Salt Creek Pocket Area. Unfortunately, 
the point is not diagnostic and no informa- 
tion is available on which cultural group 
may have brought it to the park. However, 
its presence does demonstrate long-dis- 
tance trade or procurement and suggests 
that additional obsidian artifacts may be 
found in the park. We recommend that fu- 
ture obsidian artifacts be collected and 
sourced to obtain additional information on 
possible trade networks and cultural 
interaction. 
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CHAPTER 9 


SUMMARY AND MANAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


by Nancy J. Hewitt and Betsy L. Tipps 


Summary 


Archeological survey of two selected 
areas in the Needles District of Canyon- 
lands National Park resulted in the discov- 
ery and recordation of 142 sites and 76 
isolated finds. The information obtained 
from the sites indicates that prehistoric 
people used these two areas on an inter- 
mittent basis, primarily to hunt, harvest 
wild plants and procure lithic raw mate- 
rials. Both areas are in arid, upland envi- 
ronments that do not appear to have been 
particularly amenable to agricultural 
activities. 

The earliest use of the survey areas 
was by Archaic groups followed by an 
Anasazi occupation that might have begun 
by Basketmaker III-Pueblo I. The primary 
Anasazi occupation took place during the 
late Pueblo II-early Pueblo III period. 
Fremont groups may have used the Devils 
Lane Area but on a limited basis. There is 
no evidence for Protohistoric use of the 
areas by Ute, Paiute or Navajo peoples. 
Historic activities in the two areas were as- 
sociated with cattle ranching and mining 
by Euroamericans. 

One of the goals of the survey was to 
address questions posed in the research de- 
sign. In this regard, the survey was basi- 
cally successful because we were able to 
establish a basic cultural and chronological 


framework, address several questions relat- 
ing to rock art styles, and develop prelimi- 
nary models of settlement patterns and 
environmental adaptation. Evidence for 
cultural interaction was also identified and 
discussed. However, as is often the case, 
the more we learn, the more questions we 
can pose. The results of the 1985 survey 
will therefore provide a strong basis for 
modifying the research design and learning 
more about Canyonlands’ past in subse- 
quent years. 


Management Data 


Although sites within a National Park 
are protected by virtue of National Park 
Service policies, some sites need special at- 
tention to help in their preservation. Recor- 
dation is one means of preservation; 
stabilization is another. None of the sites 
recorded during the 1985 survey are rec- 
ommended for stabilization. Only a handful 
of sites contain architectural remains and 
these consist of poorly constructed, dry-laid 
walls with only a few courses still 
standing. Any stabilization would be 
superfluous. 

Another vehicle for preservation and 
protection is the National Register of His- 
toric Places. Fourteen sites located during 
the 1985 survey are recommended for nom- 
ination to the Register. These sites and 
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their usefulness to the understanding of 
Canyonlands prehistory are discussed 
below. Site forms for these and all other 
sites recorded during the 1985 survey are 
included in Appendix F. 

Site 42SA1996 contains excellent exam- 
ples of the Barrier Canyon Style rock art. 
The 22 .igures provide a good opportunity 
to study internal designs of these figures 
and compare them to designs on figures at 
other large Barrier Canyon panels (Table 
17). 

Two sites (42SA17090 and 42SA17092) 
are of particular interest because of their 
potential for dating the Barrier Canyon An- 
thropomorphic Style rock art. Both sites 
contain panels of this rock art style and 
midden deposits that are believed to be the 
remains of Archaic occupation. Barrier 
Canyon Style rock art is infrequently asso- 
ciated with other cultural materials that 
might help date the art. These two sites 
should be considered significant because of 
their potential to achieve this goal. They 
could also yield important data on Archaic 
subsistence patterns. 

Site 42SA17174 contains extensive 
panels of Barrier Canyon Style art and 
some Glen Canyon Linear Style motifs. 
Both styles of rock art are believed to be 
Archaic and this site could add data about 
the relationship of the two styles. In addi- 
tion, pecked Barrier Canyon Style 
anthropomorphs are rare, and this site is 
an excellent example of this unusual 
varia‘ ion. 

Site 42SA17187 contains some excel- 
lent examples of Glen Canyon Linear Style 
petroglyphs alongside some possibly 
Anasazi petroglyphs. This Linear Style has 
only recently been recognized within 
Canyonlands National Park and deserves 
special study. It has been assumed to date 
to the Late Archaic period, but it has not 
been positively dated. Site 42SA17187 
might contain deposits that could help de- 
termine the age of the associated panels. 
The surface materials appear to be Anasazi 
and are probably associated with the 
Anasazi rock art, but there is evidence of 
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buried materials that may be earlier and 
associated with the Glen Canyon Linear 
Style motifs. 

Site 42SA17106 contains at least one 
Glen Canyon Linear Style figure and sev- 
eral panels of indeterminate but possible 
Anasazi rock art. This site presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study the superposi- 
tion of these styles, which would aid in 
their chronological) placement. 

Site 42SA17141 is primarily a Late 
Archaic habitation site with hearth fea- 
tures that could yield subsistence and more 
precise dating information. Detailed stud- 
ies of the lithic assemblage could also iden- 
tify technological traits diagnostic of the 
Archaic period which could be used to date 
Archaic sites without features and chipped 
stone tools such as projectile points. 

Site 42SA17121 is a Pueblo I habita- 
tion site with a midden and two surface 
rooms. This site is significant because it 
could yield subsistence and more precise 
dating information on the poorly known 
Pueblo I occupation of the Needles District. 
In addition, if a larger sample of pottery is 
present, more might be learned about the 
regional affiliation of these early Anasazi. 

Four Anasazi sites (42SA17123, 
42SA17125, 42SA17163 and 42SA17184) 
are recommended for inclusion in the 
National Register because of the economic 
data that might be obtained from the asso- 
ciated hearth, room and/or midden depos- 
its. Anasazi sites in this part of the 
Needles District are different from Anasazi 
sites in the more southerly portions of the 
district in that they are small, consist of 
only a few poorly constructed rooms and do 
not appear to have been permanently occu- 
pied. In the body of this report, it has been 
suggested that these sites are gathering 
camps used during certain seasons by 
Anasazi groups that lived elsewhere for the 
rest of the year. To test this hypothesis, 
micro- and macrobotanical data from these 
sites would be of utmost importance. 
Further, the relationship between these 
Anasazi sites and Anasazi sites in the rest 
of the park is unclear; data from these 
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Table 17. Summary of sites potentially eligible to the National Register of Historic Places. 








Site Survey Cultural 
Number Area Affiliation Significance 
42SA1996 DL Archaic The 22 Barrier Canyon Style figures provide 
an excellent opportunity to study internal 
design characteristics of the Barrier Canyon Style. 





42SA17090 SC Archaic/ The midden deposits at this field camp may provide 
Anasazi dating information on Barrier Canyon Anthropo- 
morphic Style rock art. 


42SA17092 SC Archaic The midden deposits at this habitation site may 
provide dating information on Barrier Canyon 
Anthropomorphic Style rock art. 


42SA17106 DL Archaic §The Glen Canyon Linear Style art at this limited 
activity site could be compared to the indeterminate 
but probably later rock art to aid in the chronological 
placement of the two types. 


42SA17121 DL Anasazi The midden deposits at this Pueblo I habitation site 
could yield subsistence and more precise dating infor- 
mation, and may contain pottery which could be used 
to identify the regional affiliation of these early 
Anasazi. 


42SA17123 DL Anasazi §_The midden deposits at this habitation site could pro- 
vide subsistence data. 


42SA17125 DL Anasazi The midden deposits at this field camp could provide 
subsistence data. 


42SA17141 DL Archaic/ The hearths at this site could add subsistence data 
Anasazi and more precise dating information on the Late 
Archaic. 


42SA17163 SC Anasazi _ The hearth and midden deposits at this habitation 
site could yield subsistence data for the Pueblo II 
period and may also contain sherds which would 
provide information on regional affiliation. 


42SA17174 SC Archaic The Barrier Canyon Anthropomorphic Style and 
Glen Canyon Linear Style rock art at this limited 
activity site provide an opportunity to study the 
relationship of these two Archaic rock art styles. 


42SA17184 SC Anasazi ‘The deposits in the room at this site could provide 
subsistence data. 
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Table 17. Summary of sites potentially eligible to the National Register 
of Historic Places (continued). 











Site Survey Cultural 
Number Area ___ Affiliation Significance 
42SA17187 SC Archaic/ Deposits at this field camp may provide dating infor- 
Anasazi mation on Glen Canyon Linear Style rock art. 


42SA17196 SC 


Aboriginal The midden deposits at this habitation site could 


provide chronological and economic information. 


42SA17198 SC 


Aboriginal The midden deposits at this habitation site could 


provide chronological and economic information. 





NOTE: DL = Devils Lane Area, SC = Salt Creek Pocket Area. 


sites would be invaluable in addressing 
this problem. 

Finally, two habitation sites of prehis- 
toric age but unknown affiliation are rec- 
ommended for inclusion in the National 
Register of Historical Places. Sites 
42SA17196 and 42SA17198 contain a wide 
variety of tools as well as midden deposits 
that could yield both chronological and eco- 
nomic data. These data would be valuable 
no matter what their affiliation because 
neither Archaic nor Anasazi subsistence 
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pattez:ns are well understood in Canyon- 
lands and the occupational span of both 
groups can certainly be refined. 

In summary, many of the sites recorded 
during the 1985 survey contain important 
artifacts, features and deposits that can be 
used to elucidate Canyonlands’ prehistory. 
These sites should be preserved and pro- 
tected so that the important information 
will be available for study at some future 
date. 
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LEGAL LOCATIONS OF THE SURVEY AREAS 


This appendix describes the legal locations of the parcels surveyed during this project. 


Salt Creek Pocket Area 


The Salt Creek Pocket Area is entirely contained within Sections 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 33 and 34 of Township 30 South, Range 20 East (Figure 2). The park boundary defines 
the north and east limits of the survey area, with the floodplain of Salt Creek serving as the 
general western boundary. The southern extent of the survey area is defined as the 
north-facing cliff line in Sections 33 and 34 and by an arbitrary east/west line that connects 
the 5200-ft contour line of Section 33 with the western boundary of the survey area. 


Devils Lane Area 


The survey parcel referred to as the Devils Lane Area is a corridor beginning at the 
northern edge of Section 29 near the Silver Stairs, Township 30 Sot.ch, Range 19 East, 
extending southwest between the vertical cliffs of the graben in Sections 31 and 32 of the 
same township and range, and ending at an arbitrary boundary that includes a portion of 
Butler Flat and Chesler Canyon Wash in Township 30 1/2 South, Ranges 18 and 19 East, 
and in Township 31 South, Ranges 18 and 19 East. 
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CATALOG AND LOCATIONS OF ISOLATED FINDS 
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CATALOG AND LOCATIONS OF ISOLATED FINDS 


Table B-1. Catalog of Isolated Finds (IF's) in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 








IF Number Description 
1 1 large decortication flake of red chert 
1 small piece of shatter of white chert 
2 1 large piece of shatter of white chert 


1 small piece of shatter of white chert 
3 1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
4 1 medium piece of shatter of white chert 
5 1 small, shallowly side-notched, rocker-based, white chert projectile point 
6 1 large white chalcedony flake with edge retouch 
1 large secondary flake of brown chert 
2 large decortication flakes of red chert 
7 1 small secondary flake of white chert 
1 gray quartzite biface fragment 
8 1 red chert core 
9 1 small secondary flake of red chert 
1 large decortication flake of tan chert 
1 large primary flake of red chert 





10 1 large decortication flake of red chert 
11 1 broken, bifacially used, medium-grained sandstone, one-handed mano 
1 palm-sized brown chert side scraper 
12 1 small secondary flake of white chalcedony 
13 1 small red chert core 
14 1 bifacially used, fine-grained quartzite, one-handed mano 
15 1 medium secondary flake of white chalcedony 
16 3 very small tertiary flakes of red chert 
2 medium secondary flakes of white chalcedony 
17 2 small secondary flakes of red chert 
1 small secondary flake of white chaleedony 
18 8 medium secondary flakes of white chalcedony indicative of a single lithic 
reduction episode 
19 1 basal portion of a gray chert biface 
1 small secondary flake of tan quartzite 
20 1 small secondary flake of pink chalcedony 
1 ash stain (probably of historic derivation) 
21 3 small secondary flakes of red chert 
32 1 tip portion of an algalitic chert biface, hinge fractured 
33 1 basal portion of a white chert biface 
34 1 medium secondary flake of white chalcedony 
35 1 medium secondary flake of white chalcedony 
36 1 whole, large, purple Kayenta limestone, pecked, basin metate 
37 1 small secondary flake of red chert 
1 small secondary flake of purple chalcedony 
38 1 basal portion of a white chalcedony biface 
39 1 unifacially used, coarse-grained sandstone, one-handed mano 
2 medium secondary flakes of red chert 
40 1 medium secondary flake of orange chert 


1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
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CATALOG AND LOCATIONS OF ISOLATED FINDS 


Table B-1. Catalog of Isolated Finds (IFs) in the Salt Creek Pocket Area (continued). 











IF Number Description 
41 1 medium secondary flake of green chert 
1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
42 1 large decortication flake of red chert 
43 1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
44 1 medium secondary flake of white chert 
1 medium se:ondary flake of red chert 
45 4 medium secondary flakes of red chert 
1 medium secondary red chert flake with edge retouch 
46 2 medium secondary flakes of white chalcedony 
47 1 complete, white chert, Rose Spring/Type B projectile point 
48 1 base and midsection of a large corner-notched, gray mottled chert, 
projectile point 
49 1 large decortication flake of brown chert 
50 1 small secondary flake of red chert 
51 1 small secondary flake of red chert 
52 1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
53 1 medium corner-notched projectile point 
1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
54 1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
1 small tertiary flake of gray chert 
55 2 medium secondary flakes of white chert 
56 1 basal fragment of a gray quartzite projectile point 
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1 large secondary flake of red chert 
1 medium piece of shatter of red chert 
1 medium secondary flake of brown chert 


57 1 half of a thin, sandstone, pecked, basin metate 
1 large white chalcedony core 
58 1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
59 1 unifacially used, coarse-grained sandstone, pecked, rocker-shaped, 


two-handed mano 
2 medium secondary flakes of red chert 


60 1 medium secondary flake of red chert 

61 1 informal hearth ca. 6 cm deep and 70 cm in diameter (probably historic) 
62 1 large secondary flake of red chert 

63 1 medium secondary flake of red chert 

64 1 small secondary flake of red chert 

65 1 medium decortication flake of red chert 


1 small decortication flake of red chert 
1 medium secondary flake of white chalcedony 


66 1 large decortication flake of brown chert 
1 medium decortication flake of red chert 
67 1 small resharpened, large side-notched, rocker-based, obsidian projectile 
point 


1 large decortication flake of red chert 
1 medium secondary flake of algalitic chert 
1 medium secondary flake of red chert 








CATALOG AND LOCATIONS OF ISOLATED FINDS 


Table B-1. Catalog of Isolated Finds (IFs) in the Salt Creek Pocket Area (continued). 














IF Number Description 
68 5 medium secondary flakes of red chert 
1 medium secondary flake of algalitic chert 
69 3 medium secondary flakes of red chert 
2 medium secondary flakes of brown chert 
70 4 medium secondary flakes of red chert 
71 2 medium secondary flakes of red chert 
72 1 small triangular, white chert projectile point 
73 3 medium secondary flakes of white chert 
1 medium secondary flake of red chert 
74 1 small secondary flake of pink chalcedony 


1 small secondary flake of white chert 
3 small secondary flakes of gray quartzite 


1 small red chert core 
75 1 large secondary flake of pink quartzite 
76 1 small purple chalcedony hammerstone 
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CATALOG AND LOCATIONS OF ISOLATED FINDS 


IF Number 


Table B-2. Catalog of Isolated Finds (IFs) in the Devils Lane Area. 














Description 
22 1 large black chert core 
2 medium secondary flakes of mottled gray-brown chert 
23 2 large blocky primary reduction flakes of gray chert 
24 1 large primary flake of red-brown chert 
25 5 primary and secondary flakes of gray-brown and red-brown chert 
washing down from outside the survey area 
26 1 large yellow limev chert, crudely flake core 
27 2 medium secondary thinning flakes of brown chert 
1 small tertiary flake of gray quartzite 
28 1 basal portion of a crude, gray quartzite biface 
29 3 bowls - 2 Mesa Verde Black-on-white and 1 McElmo Black-on-white, 
all broken 
1 large sherd from one of the Mesa Verde Plack-on-white bowls 
30 3 secondary flakes of white chalcedony 
1 primary flake of white chalcedony 
1 medium secondary flake of gray chert 
1 medium secondary flake of algalitic chert 
31 1 large, tan sandstone, slab metate 
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Figure B-2. Isolated find locations in the Devils Lane Area. 
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CORRELATION OF TEMPORARY FIELD NUMBERS AND 
PERMANENT SMITHSONIAN SITE NUMBERS 
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CORRELATION OF SITE NUMBERS 


Table C-1. Correlation of temporary field numbers and permanent 








Smithsonian site numbers. 

Temporary Permanent Temporary Permanent 
Number Smithsonian Number Number Smithsonian Number 
1 42SA17082 43 42SA17124 
2 42SA17083 44 42SA17125 
3 42SA17084 45 42SA17126 
4 42SA17085 46 42SA17127 
5 42SA17086 47 42SA17128 
6 42SA17087 48 42SA17129 
7 42SA17088 49 42SA17130 
8 42SA17089 50 42SA17131 
9 42SA17090 51 42SA17132 
10 42SA17091 52 42SA17133 
11 42SA17092 53 42SA17134 
12 42SA17093 54 42SA17135 
13 42SA17094 55 42SA17136 
14 42SA17095 56 42SA17137 
15 42SA17096 57 42SA17138 
16 42SA17097 58 42SA17139 
17 42SA17098 59 42SA17140 
18 42SA17099* 60 42SA17141 
19 42SA17100° 61 42SA17142 
20 42SA17101° 62 42SA17143 
21 42SA17102 63 42SA17144 
2 42SA17103 64 42SA17145 
23 42SA17104 65 42SA17146 
24 42SA17105 66 42SA17147 
25 42SA17106 67 42SA17148 
26 42SA16825* 68 42SA17149 
27 42SA17108 69 42SA17150 
28 42SA17109 70 42SA17151 
29 42SA17110 71 42SA17152 
30 42SA17111 72 42SA17153 
31 42SA17112 3 42SA17154 
32 42SA17113 14 42SA17155° 
33 42SA17114 75 42SA17156 
34 42SA17115 16 42SA17157 
35 42SA17116 77 42SA17158 
36 42SA1450* 78 42SA17159 
37 42SA17118 79 42SA17160 
38 42SA1996" 80 42SA17161 
39 42SA17120 81 42SA17162 
40 42SA17121 82 42SA17163 
41 42SA1448" 83 42SA17164 
42 42SA17123 84 42SA17165 
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CORRELATION OF SITE NUMBERS 
Table C-1. Correlation of temporary field numbers and permanent 
Smithsonian site numbers (continued). 
Temporary Permanent Temporary Permanent 
Number Smithsonian Number Number Smithsonian Number 

85 42SA17166° 114 42SA17195° 
86 42SA17167° 115 42SA17196° 
87 42SA17168° 116 42SA17197° 
88 42SA17169° 117 42SA17198° 
89 42SA17170 118 42SA17199° 
90 42SA17171 119 42SA17200° 
91 42SA17172 120 42SA17201° 
92 42SA17173 121 42SA17202° 
93 42SA17174 122 42SA17203° 
94 42SA17175 123 42SA17204° 
95 42SA17176 124 42SA17205° 
96 42SA17177 125 42SA17206° 
97 42SA17178 126 42SA17207° 
98 42SA17179 127 42SA17208° 
99 42SA17180° 128 42SA17209° 
100 42SA17181 129 42SA17210° 
101 42SA17182 130 42SA17211° 
102 42SA17183° 131 42SA17212° 

103 42SA17184° 132 42SA17213 

104 42SA17185° 133 42SA17214 
105 42SA17186° 134 42SA1451° 
106 42SA17187° 135 42SA8493" 

197 42SA17188° 136 42SA17217 

108 42SA17189° 137 42SA17218 

109 42SA17190° 138 42SA17219 
110 42SA17191° 139 42SA17220° 
111 42SA17192° 140 42SA17221° 
112 42SA17193° 141 42SA17222° 
113 42SA17194° 142 42SA17223° 

"These sites were previously recorded. 
These sites are in the Salt Creek Archeological District. 
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TABULAR SITE DATA 


Table D-1. Location of each site by survey parcel and geographic location. 











Site Number Survey Parcel Geographic Location 
42SA1448 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA1450 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA1451 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA1996 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA8493 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA16825 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17082 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17083 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17084 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17085 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17086 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17087 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17088 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17089 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17090 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17091 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17092 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17093 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17094 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17095 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17096 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17097 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17098 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17099 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17100 Salt Creek Pocket Area Squaw Butte 
42SA17101 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17102 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17103 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17104 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17105 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17106 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17108 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17109 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17110 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17111 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17112 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17113 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17114 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17115 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17116 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17118 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17120 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17121 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17123 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17124 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17125 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
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TABULAR SITE DATA 


Table D-1. Location of each site by survey parcel and geographic location (coutinued). 


Site Number Survey Parcel Geographic Location 
42SA17126 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17127 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17128 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17129 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17130 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17131 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17132 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17133 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17134 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17135 Devils Lane Area Chesler Canyon 
42SA17136 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17137 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17138 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17139 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17140 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17141 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17142 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17143 Devils Lane Area Butler Flat 
42SA17144 Devils Lane Area Devils Lane 
42SA17145 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17146 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17147 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17148 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17149 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17150 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17151 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17152 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17153 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17154 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17155 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17156 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17157 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17158 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17159 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17160 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17161 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17162 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17163 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17164 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17165 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17166 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17167 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17168 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17169 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17170 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17171 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
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TABULAR SITE DATA 


Table D-1. Location of each site by survey parcel and geographic location (continued). 











Site Number Survey Parcel Geographic Location 
42SA17172 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17173 Salt Creel: Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17174 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17175 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17176 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17177 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17178 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17179 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17180 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17181 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17182 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17183 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17184 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17185 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17186 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17187 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17188 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17189 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17190 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17191 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17192 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17193 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17194 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17195 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
428A17196 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17197 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17198 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17199 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17200 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17201 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17202 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17203 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17204 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17205 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17206 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17207 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17208 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17209 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17210 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17211 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17212 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17213 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17214 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17217 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17218 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17219 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
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Table D-1. Location of each site by survey parcel and geographic location (continued). 











Site Number Survey Parcel Geographic Location 
42SA17220 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 
42SA17221 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17222 Salt Creek Pocket Area Lower Salt Creek Canyon 
42SA17223 Salt Creek Pocket Area Salt Pocket Uplands 




















Table D-2. List of sites and their cultural affiliation and age. 








TABULAR SITE DATA 














Site Number of Cultural 

Number Occupations Affiliation Age 
42SA1448 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA1450 3 Archaic/Fremont/Anasazi §Archaic/Late Prehistoric/ 

Pueblo II-III 

42SA1451 1 Eurvamerican Historic 

42SA1996 1 haic Archaic 

42SA8493 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA16825 2 Archaic/Anasazi Archaic/Pueblo II-III 
42SA17082 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17083 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17084 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17085 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17086 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17087 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17088 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17089 1 rigin Prehistoric 
42SA17090 2 Archaic/Anasazi Archaic/Pueblo II 
42SA17091 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17092 2 Archaic Early Archaic/Late Archaic 
42SA17093 2 Aboriginal/Euroamerican Prehistoric/Historic 
42SA17094 1 Anasazi Pueblo III 
42SA17095 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17096 1 Archaic Middle Archaic 
42SA17097 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17098 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17099 1 Archaic Archaic 
42SA17100 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17101 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17102 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17103 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17104 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17105 1 Archaic Archaic 
42SA17106 1 Archaic Archaic 
42SA17108 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA17109 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17110 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17111 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17112 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA17113 1 Anasazi Pueblo III 
42SA17114 1 Archaic Archaic 
42SA17115 1 Anasazi ‘ Pueblo II-IIT 
42SA17116 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17118 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17120 1 Euroamerican Historic 
42SA17121 1 Anasazi Pueblo I 
42SA17123 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17124 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA17125 1 Anasazi Pueblo I-II 
42SA17126 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA17127 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17128 2 Basketmaker/Anasazi Basketmaker III-Pueblo I/ 

Pueblo II-III 
42SA17129 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17130 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA171381 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA171382 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17133 1 Anasazi Pueblo III 
42SA17134 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
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Table D-2. List of sites and their cultural affiliation and age (continued). 











Site Number of Cultural 

Number Occupations Affiliation Age 
42SA17135 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17136 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17137 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17138 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17139 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17140 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17141 2 Archaic/Anasazi Late Archaic/Pueblo II-III 
42SA17142 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17143 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17144 1 i Late Prehistoric 
42SA17145 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17146 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17147 1 Aboriginal Prehistori : 
42SA17148 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17149 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17150 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17151 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17152 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17153 1 asazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17154 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17155 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17156 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17157 2 Aboriginal/Euroamerican Prehistoric/Historic 
42SA17158 1 asazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17159 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17160 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17161 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17162 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA17163 1 Anasazi Pueblo II 
42SA17164 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17165 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17166 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17167 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17168 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17169 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17170 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17171 1 asazi Pueblo III 
42SA17172 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17173 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17174 1 Archaic Archaic 
42SA17175 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17176 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17177 1 Anasazi Pueblo II 
42SA17178 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17179 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17180 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17181 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17182 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17183 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17184 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17185 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17186 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17187 2 Archaic/Anasazi Archaic/Pueblo II 
42SA17188 1 asazi Pueblo III 
42SA17189 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17190 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17191 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
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Table D-2. List of sites and their cultural affiliation and age (continued). 








TABULAR SITE DATA 














Site Number of Cultural 

Number Occupations Affiliation Age 
42SA17192 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17193 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17194 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17195 1 Euroamerican Historic 
42SA17196 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17197 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17198 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17199 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17200 2 Archaic/Anasazi Archaic/Pueblo II-III 
42SA17201 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17202 1 riginal Prehistoric 
42SA172C3 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17204 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17205 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17206 1 Anasazi Pueblo II-III 
42SA17207 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17208 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17209 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17210 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17211 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17212 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17213 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17214 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17217 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17218 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17219 1 Anasazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17220 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17221 1 asazi Late Prehistoric 
42SA17222 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
42SA17223 1 Aboriginal Prehistoric 
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TABULAR SITE DATA 


Table D-3. List of sites and their descriptive and functional types. 








Site Site Descriptive Site Functional Site Subfunctional 
Number __ Setting _ Type Type Site Type 
42SA1448 Shelter Features without artifacts Limited activity site Communication 
42SA1450 Shelter Features without artifacts Limited activity site Communication 
42SA1451 Shelter Historic site Historic site Historic site 
42SA1996 Open Features without artifacts Limited activity site Communication 
42SA8493 Shelter Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA16825 Open Feature without artifacts Limited activity site Communication 
42SA17082 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17083 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17084 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17085 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17086 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17087 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17088 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17089 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17090 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
with feature 
42SA17091 Open Lithic Source Area Field camp 
42SA17092 Open Lithic scatter with features Habitation site 
42SA17093 Shelter Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17094 Shelter Masonry architecture site Field camp 
42SA17095 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
with features 
42SA17096 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17097 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17098 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17099 Shelter Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17100 Shelter Lithic Source Area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17101 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17102 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17103 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17104 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17105 Open Features without artifacts Limited activity site Communication 
42SA17106 Open Features without artifacts Limited activity site Communication 
42SA17108 Open Lithic scatter with features Limited activity site Communication 
42SA17109 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17110 Open Lithic ecatter Field camp 
42SA17111 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17112 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17113 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17114 Open Lithic scatter with features Field camp 
42SA17115 Shelter Lithic scatter with features Field camp 
42SA17116 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17118 Shelter Masonry architecture site Habitation site 
42SA17120 Open Historic site Historic site Historic site 
42SA17121 Open Masonry architecture site Habitation site 
42SA17123 Shelter Masonry architecture site Habitation site 
42SA17124 Shelter Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17125 Shelter Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
with feature 
42SA17126 Shelter Masonry architecture site Field camp 
42SA17127 Shelter Masonry architecture site Field camp 
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Table D-3. List of sites and their descriptive and functional types (continued). 




















Site Site Descriptive Site Functional Site Subfunctional 
Number Setting __ Type Type Site Type 
42SA17128 Shelter Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
with Feature 
42SA17129 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17130 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17131 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17132 Shelter Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17133 Shelter Sherd and lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17134 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17135 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17136 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17137 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17138 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17139 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17140 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
with feature 
42SA17141 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Habitation site 
with feature 
42SA17142 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17143 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17144 Shelter Masonry architecture site Field camp 
42SA17145 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17146 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17147 Open Lithic Source Area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17148 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17149 Shelter Lithic source area with Field camp 
feature 
42SA17150 Shelter Lithic scatter Field camp 
428A17151 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17152 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17153 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17154 Shelter Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17155 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17156 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17157 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17158 Shelter Lithic source area Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17159 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17160 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17161 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17162 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17163 Shelter Sherd and lithic scatter Habitation site 
with features 
42SA17164 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17165 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17166 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
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Table D-3. List of sites and their descriptive and functional types (continued). 














Site Site Descriptive Site Functional Site Subfunctional 
Number _ Setting Type Type Site Type 
42SA17167 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic i 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17168 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17169_ Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17170 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17171 Shelter Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
with features 
42SA17172 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17173_ Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42/3A17174 Shelter Lithic scatter with features Limited activity site Communication 
42SA17175 Shelter Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17176 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondery lithic reduction 
42SA17177 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17178 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17179 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17180 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17181 Shelter Lithic scatter Field camp 
42SA17182 Open Lithic source area with Field camp 
feature 
42SA17183 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17184 Shelter Masonry architecture site Habitation site 
42SA17185 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17186 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17187 Open Masonry architecture site Field camp 
42SA17188 Open Lithic source area and Field camp 
sherd scatter 
42SA17189 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
lithic reduction 
42SA17190 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17191 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17192 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17193 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17194 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17195 Open Historic site Historic site Historic site 
42SA17196 Open Lithic source area with Habitation site 
feature 
42SA17197 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17198 Shelter Lithic scatter with feature Habitation site 
42SA17199 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary lithic 
reduction 
42SA17200 Open Sherd and lithic scatter Field camp 
with feature 
42SA17291 Shelter Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17202 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 
42SA17203 Open Lithic source area Limited activity site Lithic procurement/primary 
and secondary reduction 
42SA17204 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 
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Table D-3. List of sites and their descriptive and functional types (continued). 











Descriptive Site Functional Site Subfunctional 











Site Site 
Number _Setting Type Type Site Type _ 

42SA17205 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 

42SA17206 Shelter Lithic source area with Field camp 

sherd scatter with feature 

42SA17207 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 

42SA17208 Shelter Lithic scatter Field camp 

42SA17209 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 

42SA17210 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 

42SA17211 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 

42SA17212 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Primary and secondary 
lithic reduction 

42SA17213 Shelter Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 

42SA17214 Shelter Lithic scatter Field camp 

42SA17217 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 

42SA17218 Open Lithic scatter Limited activity site Secondary lithic reduction 

42SA17219 Shelter Lithic source area Field camp 

42SA17220 Open Lithic scatter Field camp 

42SA17221 Shelter Lithic source area with Field camp 

sherd scatter with features 
42SA17222 Open Lithic scatter with feature Field camp 
42SA17223 Open Lithic scatter with feature Limited activity site Indeterminate 
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Table D-4. Number and type of artifacts on prehistoric sites and components. 
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and 


Hammer- 


Points Bifaces Drills | Choppers Scrapers Gravers Cores Blades _ stones 
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42SA1448 

42SA1450 

42SA1996 

42SA8493 
42SA16825 
42SA17082 
42SA17083 
42SA17084 
42SA17085 
42SA17086 
42SA17087 
42SA17088 
42SA17089 
42SA17090 
42SA17091 
42SA17092 
42SA17093 
42SA17094 
42SA17095 
42SA17096 
42SA17097 
42SA17098 
42SA17099 
42SA17100 
42SA17101 
42SA17102 
42SA17103 
42SA17104 
42SA17105 
42SA17106 
42SA17108 
42SA17109 
42SA17110 
42SA17111 
42SA17112 
42SA17113 
42SA17114 
42SA17115 
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Table D-4. Number and type of artifacts on prehistoric sites and components (continued). 


SSS 
Unifaces 

Site Projectile and Hammer- 

Number Points Bifaces Drills Choppers Scrapers Gravers Cores Blades stones Manos Metates Mauls Sherds 


428A17116 1 2 ; . 
428A17118 é é , . ; , 1 
42SA17121 4 1 , . ; 

428A17123 
428A17124 
428A17125 
428A17126 , ' 
428A17127 4 ; ’ ' , 1 ' . ' 
428A17128 3 2 ; ; , 4 ' 1 1 . -U 
428A17129 ’ ' ' , ; ' 
428A17130 
428A17131 
428A17132 
428A17133 
142SA7134 
428A17135 , 
428A17136 ' 1 
428A17137 ' ; 
428A17138 
428A17139 
428A17140 
428A17141 
428A17142 
428A17143 
428A17144 / ' , 
428A17145 1 ' 1 ' 2 
4°SA17146 : ' 

428A17147 
428A17148 
42SA17149 
428A17150 
42SA17151 
42817152 
42SA17153 2 
42SA17154 , 
42SA17155 
42SA17156 ' 
42SA17157 1 
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Table D-4. Number and type of artifacts on prehistoric sites and components (continued). 
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Unifaces 
Site Projectile and Hammer- 
Number Points Bifaces Drills | Choppers Scrapers Gravers Cores Blades _ stones Manos Metates Mauls Sherds 


42SA17158 1 1 
42SA17159 1 2 
42SA17160 2 4 
42SA17161 ; 
42SA17162 1 1 ; ; ; ‘ ; ; 
42SA17163 , 2 ; ; ; ‘ 1 1 
42SA17164 ‘ 1 ; ‘ ° 
42SA17165 1 
42SA17166 

42SA17167 , , 
42SA17168 ; 1 
42SA17169 1 , 
42SA17170 ; 2 
42SA17171 , 1 , ; , , , , , 
42SA17172 , , ; , ' ; l , ‘ 1 
42SA17173 , ; 

42SA17174 ; 1 , ; ‘ ; , , , , , 
42SA17175 1 2 1 ‘ ‘ : , , , 5 2 
42SA17176 ‘ ‘ , , , , ‘ , ‘ , , ° , 
42SA17177 . , , ‘ , , , , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
42SA17178 ‘ 1 , ‘ , 
42SA17179 , 3 , ‘ ‘ , ° 
42SA17180 ; . , . ; , 8 
42SA17181 ‘ ‘ ° , , 

42SA17182 
42SA17183 ‘ 
42SA17184 1 
42SA17185 
42SA17186 
42SA17187 ‘ 
42SA17188 1 
42SA17189 
42SA17190 
42SA17191 ‘ , , , , ; 
42SA17192 ‘ 3 , ; ‘ , l 
42SA17193 , ; 

42SA17194 , , , ‘ , , : 
42SA17196 1 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
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Table D-4. Number and type of artifacts on prehistoric sites and components (continued). 
“anaes 
Unifaces 
Site Projectile and Hammer- 
Number Points Bifaces Drills | Choppers Scrapers Gravers Cores Blades _ stones Manos Metates Mauls Sherds 
42SA17197 1 
42SA17198 ; 1 ; , : , ; 
42SA17199 ‘ 2 , : , , 2 ; ; , ; ; ‘ 
42SA17200 3 ' ‘4 , 3 ; 1 4 
42SA17201 ' . mo, ; 
42SA17202 , : 
42SA17203 
42SA17204 
42SA17205 
42SA17206 
42SA17207 
42SA17208 
42SA17209 
42SA17210 
42SA17211 
42SA17212 
42SA17213 ; , ‘ ° ; ; ; ‘ , , 
42SA17214 ' 2 , : , 1 :, 1 
42SA17217 : 
42SA17218 
42SA17219 ; 4 ' 
42SA17220 ' 4 , , ; 1 1 
42SA17221 3 ‘ , 
42SA17222 : , ' , 
42SA17223 , : ' , 2 
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Table D-5. Number and type of features on prehistoric sites and components. 


Occurrences Awl Picto- 
ofSmoke Sharpening graph 


Number Hearths Blackening Grooves Middens Panels 


Petro- 
glyph Slab Masonry Stone 
Panels Cists Walls Circles 


Surface 
Granaries § Rooms 








Bridges 





42SA17113 
42SA17114 
42SA17115 
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Table D-5. Number and type of features on prehistoric sites and components (continued). 








Occurrences Awl Picto- Petro- 
ofSmoke Sharpening graph glyph Slab Masonry Stone 
Hearths Blackening Grooves Middens Panels Panels Cists Walls Circles Granaries 


Surface 
Rooms _ Bridges 





42SA17116 
42SA17118 
42SA17121 
42SA17123 
42SA17124 
42SA17125 
42SA17126 
42SA17127 
42SA17128 
42SA17129 
42SA17130 
42SA17131 
42SA17132 
42SA17133 
428A17134 
42SA17135 
42SA17136 
42SA17137 
42SA17138 
42S8A17139 
428A17140 
42SA17141 
428A17142 
42S8A17143 
42SA17144 
42SA17145 
42SA17146 
42SA17147 
42SA17148 
42SA17149 
42SA17150 
42SA17151 
42SA17152 
42SA17153 
42SA17154 
42SA17155 
42S8A17156 
42SA17157 


3 2 
1 2 
1 
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Table D-5. Number and type of features on prehistoric sites and components (continued). 








Occurrences Awl Picto- Petro- 
Site ofSmoke § Sharpening graph glyph Slab Masonry Stone Surface 
Number Hearths Blackening Grooves  Middens Panels Panels Cists Walls Circles Granaries Rooms 


428A17158 
423A17159 
428A17160 
428A17161 
428A17162 . , . ; 
428A17163 1 ' 1 ; . 1 
42SA17164 ; . 
42SA17165 1 
428A17166 
42SA17167 
428A17168 
423A17169 1 
428A17170 
428A17171 1 1 
42817172 j 
428A17173 ; 
423A17174 . 2 
428A17175 1 
428A17176 ' : 
428A17177 
423A17178 1 
428A17179 
423A17180 
428A17181 ' 
428A17182 : ' 1 
428A17183 ) 
425A17184 : ' : ; 1 
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42S8A17185 

428A17186 ° , , , ; , ‘ , : , 
42SA17187 ° , ; 1 ‘ 2 , ' ° 2 
42SA17188 ° ° , , , , , ' : , 
42SA17189 

428A17190 

42SA17191 

42SA17192 

42SA17193 ° 

42SA17194 1 , ° , 

42SA17196 ; , , l 
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Table D-5. Number and type of features on prehistoric sites and components (continued). 





Occurrences Awl Picto- Petro- 
Site ofSmoke Sharpening graph glyph Slab Masonry Stone Surface 
Number Hearths Blackening Grooves Middens Panels Panels Cists Walls Circles Granaries Rooms _ Bridges 


42SA17197 ’ ; ; ; 

42SA17198 , ° , 1 

42SA17199 ° , ‘ ; ; ; 

42SA17200 ‘ ° ; , , 1 

42SA17201 ° ° ; ‘ , , 

42SA17202 

42SA17203 

42SA17204 

42SA17206 ° , ° ° , , , 1 








Total 16 1 16 2 10 8 6 2 2 14 2 
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TABULAR SITE DATA 
Table D-6. Number and type of features on historic sites and components. 
Site Historic Hoiding Rock Rock 
Number Cairns Hearths Fences Gates Pens Corrals Walls Rooms Dams 
428A1451 ; 1 7 4 ; 8 ; 
42S8A17093 1 ; ; , ; ; 1 , , 
42S8A17120 ; , , , ; ; 2 1 3 
42SA17157 ; 1 3 1 1 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
42SA17195 1 3 2 
Total 1 3 13 7 1 3 3 1 3 
D-22 
| Ib 














APPENDIX E 


SUPPLEMENTAL MAPS 
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Figure E-1. Site locations by site type in the Salt Creek Pocket Area. 
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Figure E-2. Site locations by site type in the Devils Lane Area. 
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Figure E-3. Site and component locations by cultural affiliation in the Salt Creek Pocket 
Area. 
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Figure E-4. Site and component locations by cultural affiliation in the Devils Lane Area. 
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(Limited Distribution) 
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Utah Division of State History, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Canyonlands National Park, Moab, Utah 
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